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To   Thomas    Robert    Sewell,  of   Cm-nngion,   in   the 

t  parish  of  Basford  and  county  of  Noltinghmn,  lar.e 
vuinufacturer^  for  his  inveniion  of  certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  K'hite  lead. — [Sealed  11th  January, 
1837.] 
HESE  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  mode  of  comhining  oxygen 
with  lead,  hy  the  agency  of  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  material  or  substance,  com- 
monly called  or  known  to  cliemists  as  protoxide  of  lead,  in 
connection  with  a  mode  of  preserving  and  applying  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  generated  by  the  coiribustion,  to  the  fur- 
ther purpose  of  carbonating  protoxide  of  lead.  Secondly, 
in  certain  improved  modes  of  operating  for  the  purpose  of 
carbonating  protoxide  of  lead,  in  order  to  produce  the  sub- 
stance or  pigment,  called  ceruse  or  the  white  lead  of  com- 
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merce.  Thirdly, — in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
<'ip|)aratus  suited  to  })crfonn  one  or  both  of  these  operations 
separately  or  combined. 

As  respects  the  first  head  of  my  invention,  I  place  me- 
tallic or  blue  lead  in  a  suitable  receptaclci  where  it  is 
melted  by  the  heated  gases  produced  from  the  combustion 
of  charcoal,  and  oxydized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  undecom- 
posed  atmospheric  air  brought  over  its  surface ;  by  means 
of  which  operations  the  lead  becomes  oxydized,  and  ren- 
dered in  a  fit  state  for  being  converted  into  the  pigment 
called  white  lead;  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  instead  of 
l)cing  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  immediately 
after  passing  over  the  lead,  is  conducted  through  pipes,  by- 
means  of  a  pump,  to  the  vessel  in  which  the  carbonadn^ 
process  is  to  be  performed. 

As  to  the  second  head  of  the  invention,  I  place  protoxide 
of  lead,  prepared  as  above,  and  ground  and  washed  (or  by 
any  other  process  which  may  have  rendered  it  fit  for  the 
purpose)  in  a  suitable  vessel,  containing  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  or  of  acetic  acid,  or  any  other  suitable  solvent  of 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  pass  through  this  mixture  a  ciurent 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  mix- 
ture, and  promoting  the  action  of  the  solvent  upon  the 
oxyde ;  and  when  a  portion  of  the  oxyde  has  become  dis- 
solved in  the  solvent,  causing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  \mite 
with  it,  and  to  precipitate  ceruse  or  white  lead. 

The  third  head  of  the  invention — the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  apparatus  suited  to  purposes  of  the  above 
operations — will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying drawings,  in  which  fig.  1,  Plate  I.  is  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  an  apparatus,  arranged  to  conduct  tlie 
operation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

A  furnace  a,  containing  a  quantity  of  ignited  charcoal^ 
is  placed  contiguous  to  a  vessel  or  trough  6,  i,  formed  of 
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\  fire-brick,  wliicli  is  shown  in  transverse  section  at  fig.  3. 
f  Tliis  vessel  contains  a  quantity  of  metallic  or  blue  lead  C, 
I  and  is  covered  by  a  roof  d,  d,  of  fire-brick,  forming  a  very 
I  narrow  channel  as  a  flue  over  the  surface  of  the  lead.     The 
l*farnace  is  supplied  witii  atmospheric  air  from  the  open  ash- 
I  pit  e,  below,  and   the  oxygen  and  other  gases,  as  well  as 
I  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  generated  from  the  combustion,  pass 
in  a  heated  state  through  the  vessel  i,  over  the  surface  of 
the  lead,  and  in  passing  cause  the  lead  to  melt.     A  quan- 
tity of  cold  air  may  be  admitted,  if  necessary,  at  the  door_/^, 
in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  temperature  of 
'  the  melted  lead,  which  should  be  kept  at  a  low  red  heat 
during  the  operation. 

In  the  passage  of  the  gases  over  the  surface  of  the  melted 
I   lead  c,  oxygen  enters  into  combination  with  the  lead,  and 
^converts  it  into  an  oxyde,     The   carbonic  acid  and  other 
,  proceeding  onward,  descend  into  the  chamber  g,  car- 
Trying  with  them  the  oxyde  thus  produced,  which  deposits 
I   on  the  floor,  at  the  bottom  of  the   chamber,  (and  from 
I  thence  may  be  removed  when  necessary,  by  opening  the 
door  h,)  whilst  the  gases  pass  up  through  the  pipe  i,  i. 
It  will  now  be  necessary  to  show  the  means  by  which  I 
'    produce  a  current  of  air  and  gases  through  the  furnace  a, 
die  lead  vessel  b,  the  chamber  g,  and  the  pipe  i,  i,  i, 
A  tank  of  water  is  fixied  in  the  masonry  at  &,  k,  and  in  tiiis 
,  is  placed  an  inverted  vessel  I,  I,  supported  by  bars  m.     A 
I  ^perforated  diaphragm  n,  n,  is  flxed  within  this  vessel  /, 
r  .which  diaphragm  may  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  wire 
gauze,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  tlie  gases,  which  are  to 
be  passed  through  the  diaphragm,  to  be  separated  into  very 
minute  bubbles.      Pure  water  is  delivered  into  the  vessels 
^and  k,  by  a  pijie  fi'oin  a  cistern  o,   which  may   continue 
flowing  until  the  tank  &  is  filled  nearly  up  to  its  brim.     A 
il  Pf  p,  p,  (say  about  six  feet  diameter  and  six 
aS 
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feet  deep,)  is  furnished  with  a  false  bottom  of  wood  q^ 
which  is  perforated  with  holes,  each  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  false  bottom  ia  placed  a  few  inches  from 
the  real  bottom,  forming  a  space  /,  between  them  for  the 
introduction  of  the  gases.  Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
false  bottom,  a  sheet  or  diaphragm  of  very  closely  woven 
canvass,  or  wash  leather,  or  other  suitable  porous  substance, 
is  tightly  distended,  and  secured  in  Uiat  situation ;  or,  per- 
haps, a  false  bottom  of  porous  wood  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose. On  this  diaphragm  I  place  a  quantity  of  protoxide 
of  lead^  say  a  ton  weight,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  vessel  p 
with  a  solution,  consisting  of  about  nine  hundred  weight  of 
acetate  of  lead,  dissolved  in  about  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  water;  which  solution  is  intended  as  a  mens- 
truum for  dissolving  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and  becomes 
the  vehicle  for  the  chemical  operation  which  is  to  follow ; 
or,  instead  of  this  solution,  acetic  acid,  or  any  other  suitable 
solution  of  lead,  may  be  employed,  but  I  prefer  that  above 
mentioned. 

Now  in  order  to  carry  on  the  process  of  making  white 
lead  by  the  apparatus  under  consideration,  I  employ  an  air 
pump  r,  which  is  connected  by  pipes  and  chambers  to  the 
furnace  a,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  vessel  p,  on  the  other  side, 
as  represented  partly  in  section  in  fig.  1  •  A  pipe  s^  s,  s, 
leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  /,  is  connected  to 
the  induction  side  of  the  air  pump,  and  a  pipe  /,  firom  the 
eduction  side,  leads  into  a  close  air  tight  vessel  «,  furnished 
with  a  weighted  valve,  to  regulate  the  pressure  within. — 
From  this  vessel  w,  a  pipe  v,  having  a  regulating  stop  cock, 
communicates  with  the  compartment y,  under  the  false  bot- 
tom g,  in  the  vessel  p.  The  air  pump  r,  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  double-action  principle,  is  to  be  worked  by 
a  steam  engine,  or  other  adequate  means,  applied  to  its 
piston,  by  the  action  of  which  the  atmospheric  air  is  drawn 
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from  the  vessel  f,  through  the  pipe  s,  and  forced  througli 
the  pipe  t.  On  a  partial  vacuum  being  thus  produced  in 
tlie  vessel  /,  the  water  will  rise  in  that  vessel  and  descend 
in  the  tauk  to  the  levels  shewn  in  the  drawing  ;  and  on  the 
further  action  of  the  pump  r,  atmospheric  air  and  the  gases 
produced  hy  combustion  in  the  furnace  a,  will  be  drawu 
from  the  furnace  over  the  surface  of  the  melted  lead  c, 
through  the  chamber  g,  and  pipe  i,  into  the  water  in  the 
vessel  /,— and  there  these  gases,  rising  in  bubbles  through 
the  water,  and  through  the  diaphragm  m,  become  washed 
and  cooled  before  they  ascend  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel,  the  water  in  the  vessel  /,  being  kept  continually  cool 
by  a  jet  of  cold  water  from  the  cistern  o,  the  surplus  water 
escaping  by  the  perpendicular  pipe  w,  and  gage  cock  x, 
from  whence  it  runs  off  into  a  drain. 

In  the  progress  of  these  gases  from  the  furnace  over  the 
Pace  of  the  melted  lead,  the  oxygen  of  that  portion  of 
the  atmospheric  air  which  has  not  been  decomposed  hy 
combustion,  combines  with  the  lead,  and  converts  it  into 
an  oxyde ;  which  oxyde,  if  not  blown  off  by  the  draft  into 
chamber  g,  below,  may  be  pushed  forward  by  a  rake,  and 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  And  I  woidd 
here  remark,  that  if  the  operation  should  be  found  not  to 
lave  brought  the  lead  completely  into  the  state  of  a  pro- 
■toside,  the  material  may  he  again  placed  in  the  trough  i, 
'find  be  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation, 
. tinned  action  of  the  pump  r,  will  draw  tlie  gases 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  I,  through  the  pipe  s,  and 
force  them  through  the  pipe  i,  into  the  air  vessel  u,  where 
the  gases  becoming  slightly  compressed,  the  vessel  will 
constitute  a  reservoir  for  supplying  a  continuous  current 
of  the  gases,  through  the  pipe  v,  into  the  compartment  j, 
in  the  bottom  part  of  the  vessel  p.  The  gases  are,  by 
these  means,  made  to  rise  through  the  false  bottom  ij,  of 
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the  vessel  p,  and  through  the  diaphragm  of  close  canvaas, 
or  wash  leather,  or  other  porous  material ;  and  in  passing, 
the  gases  will  be  found  to  ascend  in  a  multitude  of  streams 
of  exceedingly  minute  bubbles  through  the  solution,  agi* 
tating  the  particles  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  as  they  pass, 
and  assisting  them  to  dissolve  in  the  menstruum ;  in  which 
progress  the  carbonic  acid  gas  enters  into  chemical  com* 
bination  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  held  in  solution,  and 
causes  it  to  precipitate  in  the  form  of  ceruse  or  white  lead. 
This  operation  may  be  assisted  by  agitating  the  material 
in  the  vessel  p,  which  may  be  done  by  giving  rotary  motion 
to  the  stirrer,  having  radial  vanes. 

In  the  event  of  the  solution  in  the  vessel  p,  percolating 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  compartment  j\  it  will  be 
necessary  to  afford  the  means  for  its  discharge  in  a  lateral 
direction,  otherwise  the  gases  could  not  be  conveniently 
forced  through  the  menstruum.  For  this  purpose  I  apply 
a  pipe  y,  the  lower  end  of  which  communicates  with  the 
compartment  j,  under  tlie  false  bottom,  and  the  upper  end 
opens  into  the  vessel  p,  near  its  top. 

When  the  elastic  force  of  the  gases,  in  the  vessel  u,  are 
beginning  to  act  through  the  pipe  r,  the  stop  cock  in  the 
pipe  ffy  must  be  opened,  which  will  allow  the  liquor  in  the 
compartment  y,  to  be  forced  up  the  pipe  y,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gases  ;  and  when  it  has  been  thus  discharged  from 
the  compartment,  the  stop  cock  must  be  closed,  and  the 
gases  will  then  pass  up  through  the  menstruum,  as  before 
described. 

This  process  must  be  continued  until  the  whole  of  the 
oxyde  has  been  dissolved,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  precipitate ;  and  if  the  operation  has  been 
properly  conducted,  this  will  take  place  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  p,  should 
then  be  transferred  into  another  vessel,  and  the  white  lead 
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being  allowed  to  subside,  the  liquor  drawn  o£F  may,  with  a 
small  addition  of  the  solvent,  be  used  again  to  dissolve  tlie 
oxyde  employed  in  future  operations.  The  deposit  of 
white  lead  must  now  be  washed  in  piu:e  water,  in  order  to 
remove  the  remainder  of  the  solvent;  and  when  dried  and 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  will  be  ready  for  the  market. 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  the  material  taken  up  by  the 
water  in  the  first  washing  of  the  white  lead,  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  and  introduced  into  the  vessel  p, 
in  any  future  operation. 

Instead  of  the  vessel  p,  above  described,  I  sometimes 
employ  an  apparatus,  represented  in  section,  at  fig.  3, 
whiclj  is  designed  to  be  used  when  the  osyde  of  lead,  to 
be  operated  upon,  happens  to  contain  insoluble  impurities, 
as  is  commonly  tlie  case  with  litharge  and  massicot :  a,  a,  a, 
is  a  deep  vessel  of  wood,  and  f>,  b,  a  trunk,  forming  a  nar- 
row chamber  contiguous  to  its  side ;  c  is  a  box  contaiuing 
oxj-do  of  lead,  which,  on  being  introduced  into  the  vessel  a, 
rests  upon  ledges  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  these 
ledges  are  packed  to  prevent  any  liquid  passing  up  the  sides. 
This  box  has  a  perforated  bottom,  and  also  a  perforated 
lid,  and  a  filtering  diaphragm  of  wash  leather,  or  other 
suitable  material,  is  extended  over  and  secured  to  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  each.  A  long  pipe  d,  of  lead  or  copper, 
leads  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  or,  into  a  cask  e, 
below,  and  a  short  pipe/,  from  tlie  same  cask,  extends  up- 
wards thi-ough  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a,  each  of  which 
pipes  is  furnished  witli  a  stop  cock.  In  the  side  of  the 
vessel  a,  an  aperture  is  made,  which  is  covered  by  a  flexible 
diaphragm  g,  of  wash  leather,  or  any  other  suitable  porous 
substance ;  the  edges  of  the  diaphragm  being  secured  by  a 
wooden  frame  in  the  inside  of  the  chamber.  Into  the 
vessel  a,  is  to  be  introduced  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
c  acetic  acid,  and  the  cocks  being  opened  in  t' 
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and/,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  fill  the  vessel  a,  the  cask  e, 
and  the  pipes  d  and  f,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  level 
of  the  lateral  branch  h,  in  the  pipe  </•  A  bent  pipe  s*,  com- 
municating with  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  or  chamber  b, 
leads  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  a,  and  is  fumiahed 
with  a  stop  cock.  A  pipe  k,  which  is  intended  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  pipe  v,  and  the  vessel  ti,  in  fig.  1,  leads 
into  tlie  upper  part  of  the  trunk  or  chamber  b,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  gases  into  the  chamber,  and  through 
the  diaphragm  g,  into  the  vessel  a.  The  carbonic  acid  and 
other  gases  being  forced  by  the  pump  r,  through  the  air 
vessel  Uy  and  pipe  Vf  as  before  described,  in  reference  to 
fig.  1 ,  are  made  to  enter  the  chamber  b,  by  the  pipe  k ;  and 
the  cock  of  the  pipe  i,  being  opened,  any  liquor  which  may 
have  passed  from  the  vessel  a,  through  the  diaphragm  g, 
into  the  chamber  6,  wiU,  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  gases,  he 
made  to  pass  up  the  pipe  t,  and  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel  a.  The  cock  in  the  pipe  t,  must 
now  be  closed,  when  the  gases,  filling  the  chamber  b,  and 
swelling  the  diaphragm  g,  into  the  vessel  a,  will|  by  the 
force  of  the  pump,  be  passed  through  the  pores  of  the  dia- 
phragm g,  and  rise  in  a  multitude  of  small  bubbles  through 
the  solution. 

The  effect  of  thus  introducing  a  quantity  of  gas  into  the 
solution,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  a,  will  be  to  raise 
its  column,  and  cause  the  liquor  to  flow  through  the  lateral 
branch  A, — and  the  column  of  liquor  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel  a,  thus  becoming  lighter,  the  liquor  in  the  cask 
e,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  a,  will  be  forced  upwards 
through  the  box  c,  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  in  the 
pipe  d.  The  solution  or  solvent  being  thus  carried  up 
through  the  oxyde  in  the  box  c,  it  will  dissolve  a  portion 
of  the  oxyde  as  it  passes,  and  thus  being  acted  upon  by  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  proceeds  in  bubbles  through  the 
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solution,  will  cause  tlie  white  lead  to  be  produced,  and 
carried  over  by  the  continued  current,  down  the  pipe  d, 
ioto  the  cask  e,  where  it  will  be  deposited. 

In  employing  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  described 
above,  in  which  the  oxyde  is  dissolved  and  the  white  lead 
formed,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  connect  them  with 
the  furnace  and  vessel  in  which  the  lead  is  oxjdized,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated,  as  described  in  reference 
to  fig.  1 ;  for  if  the  lead  were  to  be  properly  oxydized  by 
any  other  suitable  process,  and  if  carbonic  acid  gas  were 
to  bo  generated  by  any  other  means,  and  the  two  substances 
be  brought  to  act  upon  each  other  in  the  manner  described, 
a  very  important  part  of  my  object  might  be  effected. 

I  therefore  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  parti- 
cular features  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  under  the 
above  recited  letters  patent,  are,  first,  the  mode  of  heating 
metallic  or  blue  lead  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  in 
order  to  dispose  it  to  take  up  or  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  drawn  through  the  furnace  in 
connection  with  the  retention  and  application  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  so  generated,  to  the  purpose  of  carbonating 
oxyde  of  lead,  as  described  above ;  second,  the  mode  of 
operating  upon  oxyde  of  lead,  for  tlie  purpose  of  converting 
it  into  ceruse  or  white  lead,  as  described  above  ;  and  third, 
the  construction,  arrangement,  and  adaptation  of  apparatus 
capable  of  effecting  those  objeeta  as  set  out  in  the  drawing 
hereto  annexed,  as  described  above. — [Inrolled  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel  Office,  July  1837.] 
Specification  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newloti  and  Berry. 
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To  Louis  Mathurin  Busson  du  Maurier,  of  Lonibard 
Street y  in  the  City  of  London^  gentlemen^  for  an  inven^ 
tion  of  improvements  in  the  construction  of  springs  for 
carriages^  being  a  communication  from  a  forcignei^  re- 
siding  abroad, — [Sealed  3rd  January,  1839.] 

These  improvements  in  springs  for  carriages,  consist  in  a 
combination  of  levers  and  slides,  in  conjunction  .with  pecu- 
liarly shaped  springs.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
such  improved  system,  is  the  lessening  of  the  number  of 
springs,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  stage  coaches, 
or  any  other  vehicles  to  which  these  improved  springs  may 
be  applied,  firom  overturning,  even  though  one  of  the 
wheels,  on  the  same  axletree,  were  to  be  twelve  inches 
higher  than  the  other. 

In  order  to  make  the  improved  system  of  springs  more 
readily  understood,  I  have  represented,  in  Plate  I,  several 
views  of  parts  of  a  coach,  or  other  vehicle,  to  which  the 
said  improvements  are  adapted. 

And  I  would  here  remark  that,  although  I  have  repre- 
sented a  three-bodied  coach  or  diligence,  to  whieh  the  im- 
provements are  applied,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  may  be 
adapted  to  any  four-wheeled  vehicle ;  and  I  shall  afterwards 
describe  a  method  of  applying  the  invention  to  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage. 

In  all  the  figures  of  the  accompanying  drawing,  the  same 
letters  of  reference  indicate  similar  parts. 

Fig.  4,  represents  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  a  three- 
bodied  coach  or  diligence,  with  the  invention  applied 
thereto.  Fig.  6,  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  the  framing 
of  the  carriage,  the  body  and  the  wheels  being  removed  in 
order  to  avoid  complexity.  Fig.  6,  is  a  view  of  the  hind- 
wheel  part  of  the  carriage,  the  body  of  the  coach  being 
only    partly    indicated  by  an  outline :  in  this  figure,  t 
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carnage  is  supposed  to  be  travelling  on  a  level  road.  Fig.  7, 
is  a  view  of  the  some  part  of  the  carriage ;  but  in  this 
figure  one  of  the  wheels  is  seen  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  other,  perhaps  from  being  elevated  on  a 
bank ;  and  it  ivill  be  seen  that  the  axletree  is  greatly  in- 
clined, although  the  body  of  the  coach  remains  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

A,  A,  is  an  iron  or  wooden  bar,  supporting  the  sjirings 
B,  B,  wliicb  are  connected  with  the  levers  c,  c,  by  means  of 
links  or  bridle  pieces  d,  d,  that  iire  attached  to  the  ends  of 
tlie  said  levers.  The  bar  A,  is  placed  transversely  under 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  just  above  the  axletree :  this 
bar  is  wider  than  it  is  thick,  and  is  so  situate  that  you  see 
its  widtli  in  the  drawings.  A  similar  bar  is  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  body  of  the  carriage,  both  at  the  front  and 
hind  part.  The  levers  c,  c,  are  mounted  in  bearings, 
made  on  the  under  part  of  the  said  bar  a,  and  the  springs 
B,  B,  are  fastened  together,  at  their  centre,  by  a  stay,  with 
screws  and  nuts.  The  upper  spring  being  the  larger,  bears 
directly  on  two  friction  plates  fi,  b,  screwed  on  the  bar  a  ; 
the  lower  spring  bears  on  an  elastic  plate  c,  c,  and  at  each 
extremity  of  the  springs  a  friction  roller  may  be  placed  so 
as  to  render  their  motion  more  easy,  c,  c,  aie  levers 
mounted  in  the  under  part  of  the  bar  a,  a,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  one  end  of  these  levers  being  connected  at  the 
point  f,f,  with  the  link  or  supporter  d,  the  reverse  end 
being  made  forked  at  g,  as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  double  links  or  supporters  are  jointed,  at  their  lower 
ends,  to  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  c,  at  /,  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  are  united  over  the  top  of  the  springs  B,  B,  on 
which  they  both  bear,  by  a  screw,  bolt,  and  nut. 

At  each  end  of  the  links  D,  D,  there  is  an  increase  of 
tijickness  to  allow  of  a  recess  being  bored  to  receive  the 
head  of  the  levers  c,  c,  jointed  to  the  said  links  a,  d.     This 
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is  (loiic  to  strengthen  the  links,  and  to  prevent  the  whole 
weight  of  that  part  of  the  carriage  from  bearing  on  the 
joining  bolt,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  their  being  broken. 
K,  K,  are  two  curvilinear  slides,  in  which  a  friction  roller  f, 
runs;  this  friction  roller  is  mounted  in  the  fork  ^,  at  the 
end  of  the  levers  c,  c.  These  slides  are  fastened  by  their 
feet  to  the  axle  tree,  and  a  supporter  o,  strongly  fastened 
on  the  axletrecy  or  on  the  cross-bar,  supports  the  slide  at 
its  outer  end.  The  cur\'c  of  these  slides  is  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  inclination  it  is  desired  the 
coach  should  stand  at,  and  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  the  carriage  to  support  an  inclination  of  about  thirty 
inches  without  overturning.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fiio- 
tion  roller  f^  from  wearing  too  rapidly,  it  may  be  made  oC 
iron,  case-hardened,  or  of  steel,  or  cast  iron. 

II,  II,  fig.  4,  and  5,  are  stays,  fastened  by  one  end  to  the 
8))rings  D,  n,  and  by  the  other  to  the  beam  of  the  carriage, 
or  to  the  other  axletree.  These  stays  ore  used  to  prevent 
the  82)rings  d,  b,  from  deviating  from  the  vertical,  and  in- 
clining cither  forward  or  backward,  in  cases  of  ascent  and 
descent. 

In  many  carriages  the  fore  wheels  are  not  united  to  the 
hind  wheels  by  a  beam,  or  by  swan  necks.  The  present 
system  would  also  be  ap]>licablc  to  such  carriages,  as  well 
as  to  any  other  construction  of  four-wheeled  carriage :  in 
that  case  the  body  would  be  linked  or  chained  to  the  fore 
and  hind  parts  of  the  carriage  framing,  by  rods  or  chains, 
as  at  11,  II,  fig.  4,  and  5. 

The  same  system  might  easily  be  adapted  to  two-wheeled 
carriages,  by  placing  the  above  described  apparatus  on  a 
frame  instead  of  placing  it  upon  the  axletree. 

The  action  of  these  compound  springs  is  as  follows : — 
When  the  carriage  runs  on  level  ground,  tlie  elasticity  of 
the  springs  B,  b,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  shaking  of  the 
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body  of  the  carriage,  the  liuks  preaer^-ing  always  the  vcr- 
tiual  position,  and  the  rollers  F,  of  the  levers  c,  C,  bearing 
on  the  middle  of  tbe  slide  e,  as  shewn  in  figure  6.  But 
when  one  of  tbe  wheels  is  liigher  than  the  other,  then 
the  lever  near  the  lowest  wheel  rises  in  the  slide,  and  the 
lever  on  the  highest  wheel  desoends  in  the  same  proportion, 
as  shewn  in  figure  7.  Thus  the  levers  c,  c,  always 
preserve  the  same  horizontal  position,  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  body  of  the  coach  horizontally,  and  the  roller  f, 
gradually  resumes  its  former  position  as  the  wheels  get  on 
even  ground. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  he  understood  that  I  do  not 
claim  the  method  of  transferring  the  weight  of  the  carriage 
to  the  springs  B,  B,  by  means  of  the  levers  c,  c,  and  bridle 
pieces  d,  d,  as  I  am  aware  that  cai-riages  have  been  hung 
by  levers  acting  on  springs ;  but  I  claim,  as  the  invention 
secured  to  me  by  the  present  letters  patent,  firstly,  the  use 
and  adaptation  of  the  slides  e,  e,  as  connected  with  a  system 
of  springs  for  carriages  ;  and  secondly,  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  parts  together,  with  the  slides  E,  e,  by  means 
of  which  I  can  construct  a  system  of  springs,  as  above  de- 
scribed, which  will,  in  a  great  measiue,  prevent  carriages 
being  overturned. — [Itirolled  in  the  Rolls  Cftapel  Office, 
July  1839.] 

SpeciflcBlion  drawn  by  Mesars.  Nevrton  and  Beny. 


To  Caleb  Bedells,  of  Leicester,  manujachirer,  for  im- 
provcmenls  in  gloves,  slocMngs,  and  other  articles  of 
hosiery. — [Sealed  31st  January,  1839.] 

Mt  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  applying  elastic  bands 
of  india  rubber  (caoutchouc)  web  in  the  making  of  gloves, 
stockings,  and  other  articles  of  hosiery,  and  consists  in 
placing  such  webs  on  the  needles  of  stocking  or  knitting 
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frames,  and  producing  thereon  knitted  fabrics,  such  as 
gloves,  or  stockings,  or  night  caps,  or  other  fabrics,  pro- 
duced in  knitting  frames. 

And,  in  order  to  give  the  best  information  in  my  power 
of  the  precise  nature  of  my  invention,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  modes  of  applying  the  elasticity  of  india  rub- 
ber to  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles  of  hosiery,  and 
that  the  invention  may  be  readily  performed,  I  will,  in  the 
first  place,  observe  that  I  am  aware  that  elastic  bands,  con- 
taining india  rubber,  have  been  before  applied  to  gloves 
and  other  knit  articles  in  various  ways ;  first,  by  enclosing 
strands  or  threads  by  sewing  them  between  two  woven  fa- 
brics or  other  substances,  such  as  leather,  and  applied  to 
gloves  and  other  articles  of  hosery ;   secondly,   obtaining 
double  fabrics  by  weaving,  and  strands  or  threads  of  india 
rubber  have  been  drawn  between  such  double  fabrics,  and 
such  bands  have  been  applyed  by  sewing  to  various  articles 
of  hosiery ;  thirdly,  elastic  webs  or  bands  have  been  ob- 
tained by  weaving  india  rubber  threads,  and  by  means  of 
sewing,  such  bands  have  been  applied  to  various  articles  of 
hosiery ;  and  fourthly,  strands  or  threads  of  india  rubber 
have  been  appUed  or  introduced  into  stockings,  gloves,  and 
other  articles  of  hosiery,  in  the  act  of  making  such  fabrics, 
and  by  means  of  a  long  needle,  or  such  like  instrument, 
drawing  threads  of  india  rubber  through  the  several  rows 
of  stitches  or  loops  as  they  are  formed  in  knitting  frames, 
and  by  this  means  producing  elastic  tops  to  stockings  and 
other  articles  of  hosiery. 

Now  my  invention  consists  in  taking  elastic  india  rubber 
webs  or  bands,  prepared  suitably  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning them  on  to  the  needles  of  stocking  or  knitting  frames, 
and  working  the  knit  fabrics  thereon. 

The  elastic  fabrics,  webs,  or  bands,  I  prefer  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  my  invention,  are  such  as  are  produced  in  looms 
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working  with  shuttle  and  warp,  and  arc  well  knonm  and 
usL'd  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  oiid  in  weaving  sucli 
webs  for  the  purposes  of  my  invention,  the  warp  threads  of 
india  rubber  may  be  covered  in  suitable  covering  machines, 
or  they  may  be  uiicovisred :  tiiread  covered  in  the  act  of 
weaving,  as  is  well  understood  in  weaving  such  elastic 
bands  or  webs,  and  the  warp  of  such  fabrics,  may  be  wholly 
of  india  rubber  threads,  or  pai'tly  of  india  rubber,  and 
partly  of  threads  or  yarns  of  cotton,  silk,  or  other  fibrous 
substances.  And  I  would  state  tliat  I  do  not  confine  my- 
self to  any  particular  description  of  elastic  bands  of  india 
rubber,  nor  does  the  making  of  such  bands  constitute  any 
part  of  my  invention. 

In  weaving  bands  containing  threads  or  strands  of  u  dia 
rubber,  to  be  used  according  to  my  invention,  I  so  arrange 
the  warp  that  there  is  a  strong  tiiread  of  cot  on    o    o  1 
material,  next  to  the  selvage,  warp  tiiread,  or  ja  11 

strong  thread  is  to  be  drawn  before  runnin  1  e  ha  do 
web  on  to  the  needles  of  a  stocking  or  knitting  frame. 

By  this  means,  when  such  thread  is  drawTi,  tlie  selvage 
warp  thread,  or  yam,  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  other 
warp  tlireads ;  and  the  fabric  from  which  such  warp  thread 
has  been  drawn  will  simply  consist  of  the  weft  threads, 
wliich  will  oflcr  an  open  fabric  for  the  passage  of  the  needles, 
and  the  web  or  band  bo  prepared  may  readily  be  run  on  to 
the  needles. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  making  elastic  webs,  or  bands, 
by  the  application  of  india  rubber,  that  the  threads  or 
strands  of  that  material  are  used  when  in  a  stretched  and 
non-elastic  state  ;  and  elasticity  is  obtained  thereto  by  the 
appHcation  of  heat. 

And  in  using  such  bands,  or  webs,  according  to  my  in- 
vention, I  prefer  them  to  be  in  their  elastic  state;  and  in 
working  according  to  my  invention, — supposing  lam  about 
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to  make  a  glove,  or  a  stocking,  or  other  article  of  hosiery, — 
I  take  a  length  of  India  rubber  web,  of  the  length  I  desire 
the  band  to  be,  and  stretch  it  out  to  the  width  of  needles 
of  a  stocking  frame,  according  to  the  size  I  desire  to  make 
the  top  of  the  glove,  or  stocking,  or  other  article ;  and  by  a 
wire  or  other  stretcher,  having  points  at  the  ends,  I  keep 
the  elastic  band  stretched  out  to  the  desired  width.  I  then 
run  the  selvage  of  the  band  over  the  heads  of  the  needles, 
and  commence  working  with  the  stocking  or  knitting  frame, 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  the  hand  or  thread  carrier,  lay- 
ing thread  on  to  the  needles,  which,  by  means  of  jack  and 
lead  sinkers,  is  depressed  between  the  needles,  and  passed 
into  the  eyes,  or  under  the  beards  thereof,  as  is  well  under- 
stood, and  the  presser  bar  closing  the  beards  allows  of  the 
elastic  band,  or  web,  to  be  thrown  or  knocked  off  the 
needles;  and  the  loops  of  thread  produced,  as  above  ex- 
plained, wdll  thereby  be  drawn  through  the  elastic  band ; 
and  in  the  working  of  the  machine  these  loops  will  be  car- 
ried back  on  to  the  stems  of  the  needles,  and  the  hand  or 
thread  carrier  will  lay  a  fresh  quantity  of  thread  on  to  the 
needles,  which  will  be  sunk  between. them  by  the  sinkers, 
and  the  previously  formed  loops  or  work  will  be  then 
thrown  off  the  needles  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  knit- 
ting of  the  glove,  stocking,  or  other  article,  will  then  be 
gone  on  vdth  in  the  usual  way  of  making  such  work  in 
knitting  frames :  and  in  respect  of  stockings,  or  other  ar- 
ticles, it  will  only  be  desirable  to  remark,  that  in  using 
elastic  bands,  according  to  my  invention,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  make  the  top  of  the  stocking  double  at  the 
top  by  turning  over  a  portion  thereof  as  is  now  practised ; 
and  such  is  the  case  vdth  gloves  and  socks,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  hosiery,  where  one  part  has  in  like  manner  been 
folded  over. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  readily  be  under- 
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stood  that  various  articles  of  hosiery  may  have  elastic  india 
rubber  bands  produced  thereto  in  stocking  or  knitting 
frames ;  for,  whatever  he  the  article  to  be  produced,  whe- 
ther stockings,  gloves,  socks,  or  other  articles  of  hosiery,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  commence  working  by  putting  a 
length  of  elastic  india  rubber  band,  or  web,  on  to  the 
needles,  and  then  producing  the  article  in  the  usual  way 
of  making.  I  would  remark,  that  in  case  it  is  desired  to 
have  an  elastic  band  between  two  portions  of  knit  fabric, 
in  such  case  I  weave  the  elastic  band  with  a  draw  thread 
at  each  selvage  ;  and  first  work  by  putting  one  selvage  on 
the  needles,  and  producing  the  qiiantity  of  knit  fabric  on 
that  selvage  which  may  be  required  ;  and  having  taken  the 
Work  off  the  needles,  I  run  the  other  selvage  of  the  elastic 
band  on  to  the  needles,  and  produce  the  quantity  of  knit 
frabric  required  on  the  selvage. 

I  would  remark,  that  although  I  have  described  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  making  the  elastic  bands  of  india  rubber  for 
the  purposes  of  my  invention,  I  do  not  confine  myself 
thereto ;  and  although  I  prefer  commencing  the  work  by 
putting  the  previously  made  web  on  to  the  needles,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  web  may  be  put  on  to  the  knit  fabrics 
before  taking  tbcm  out  of  the  knitting  frame,  by  ruiuiing 
a  width  of  elastic  india  rubber  band,  or  web,  on  to  as  many 
needles  as  have  been  at  work,  and  have  knit  fabric  thereon, 
and  drawing  the  last  loops  through  the  elastic  fabric  or 
web ;  and  then  by  the  operation  called  "  binding  off,"  the 
loops  may  be  successfidly  drawn  through  each  other  and 
fastened,  or  a  fastening  of  the  knit  fabric  and  the  elastic 
fabric  may  be  accompHshed  by  passing  a  thread  of  cotton 
or  other  fibre  through  the  row  of  loops  of  the  stocking 
fabric,  which  have  been  previously  di'awn  through  the  elastic 
fabric,  as  above  explained ;  and  by  fastening  on  each  side, 
the  two  will  be  made  fast.     I  do  not,  however,  confine  my- 
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9elf  to  a  particular  moile  of  conibiuing  elastic  webs  (porch- 
pared  by  other  means  than  the  stockinr^  frame)  with  stock* 
in<j^  fabrics^  so  lonr^  as  the  combination  takes  place  in  the 
working  of  knitting  or  stocking  frames  or  machines* 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and 
tlic  manner  of  performing  the  same,  I  would  have  it  under* 
stood  that  what  I  claim  as  mv  invention  is  tlie  mode  herein 
described  of  applying  elastic  india  rubber  bands  in  the 
making  of  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles  of  hosiery. 
[Inrolled  in  the  Inrolment  Office^  March^  1839.] 


To  Pennock  Tigar,  of  Orove  Hill^  in  the  parish  of  Si, 
Nicholas  J  in  the  liberty  of  Beverley^  in  the  county  of  York, 
merchajit^  for  his  invention  of  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  iron  or  other  meicd 
wheels,  for  carriages. — [Sealed  13th  Januarj',  ISS-t.] 

These  improvements  consist  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  fitting 
the  spokes  of  metallic  wheels  to  their  naves  and  felloes, 
by  means  of  screws  formed  on  their  ends. 

Plate  I.,  fig.  8,  represents  the  section  of  a  wheel  taken 
transversely  through  its  diameter,  a,  is  the  nave  or  box  of 
the  wheel  formed  of  metal ;  6,  b,  the  felloe  also  of  metal ; 
c,  c,  c,  c,  the  spokes,  made  of  cylindrical  rods  of  metal. 
Holes  are  drilled  in  the  nave  or  box  in  oblique  directions, 
and  tapped  with  screw  threads,  the  ends  of  the  spokes 
having  corresponding  threads. 

In  forming  the  wheel  the  spokes  are  inserted  in  the 
oblique  positions  shewn,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
lateral  force.  They  are  first  screwed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  nave,  suflSciently  for  to  allow  of  the  felloe 
or  rim  of  the  wheel  being  brought  over  the  outer  ends  of 
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the  spokes ;  the  spokes  are  then,  ty  unscrewing,  or  turn- 
ing the  reverse  way  to  that  in  which  they  were  inserted, 
partially  withdrawn  from  the  nave,  their  outer  ends  by 
that  means  becoming  screwed  into  the  rim  or  felloe. 

The  Patentee  merely  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  mode 
of  fastening  the  spokes  into  the  nave  and  felloe,  by  screw- 
ing, as  described- — \Inrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office, 
July,  1834.] 


Tb  CHARLEtj  Fletcher,  of  Stroud,  in  Ike  county  of  Oloit- 
cesier,  mechanist,  for  certain  improve/iienls  in  the  cotl- 
atruclion  of  looms  for  weaving. — [Sealed  5th  March, 
1838.] 

These  improvements  in  tlie  construction  of  looms  for 
weaving  consist,  firstly,  in  the  peculiar  aiTangeraent  or  dis- 
position of  the  working  parts  of  such  looms  as  are  to  be 
driven  by  steam  or  other  rotary  power,  and  in  tlie  parti- 
cular adaptation  of  such  arrangement  of  parts  to  the  pur- 
poses of  weaving  woollen  cloths ;  secondly,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  new  parts  or  pieces  of  mechanism  into 
looms  in  general,  by  means  of  which  I  obtain  considerable 
advantages  as  to  speed  and  uniformity  of  work,  especially 
as  regards  tlie  weaving  of  woollen  cloths. 

By  these  improvements  I  am  enabled  to  weave  better 
cloth  by  power  than  has  hitherto  been  accompUshed  by 
hand,  the  work  being  much  firmer  and  stouter;  and  the 
mechanism  affording  the  capability  of  making  many  more 
"  picks"  per  minute,  and  causing  less  breaking  of  the  warp 
threads,  thereby  producing  a  fabric  of  better  quality,  and 
in  greater  quantity,  in  a  given  time- 
In  this  improved  construction  of  loom,  the  yarn  beam  or 
roller,  upon  which  the  warp  is  placed,  is  situated  at  the 
b2 
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bottom  of  the  framinp^  of  the  machine ;  and  the  work  beam 
or  roller,  upon  which  the  woven  cloth  is  wound  up,  is 
placed  at  the  top,  so  tliat  the  warp  threads  proceed  through 
the  headles  or  healds  in  vertical  positions ;  while  the  har- 
ness, for  dividing  or  shedding  the  warp,  slides  horizontally 
in  suitable  bearings  attached  to  the  framings  of  the  loom. 

The  batten  or  slay,  for  beating  up  the  weft  tlireads,  is 
made  to  rise  and  fall  vertically  by  the  action  of  suitable 
cams  and  levers,  and  is  impelled  upwards  by  the  momcntiun 
of  a  falling  weight  or  weights,  which  can  be  so  regulated 
or  adjusted  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  blow,  as  may, 
under  circumstances,  be  found  desirable. 

This  part  of  the  mechanism  is  also  furnished  with  suita- 
ble elastic  regulating  stops  for  the  rising  batten  to  strike 
against  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  closing  or  beating  up 
the  cloth,  and  by  the  elasticity  of  these  regulating  stops, 
the  sudden  concussion  of  the  batten,  and  consequent  strain 
upon  the  warp  threads,  is  immediately  relieved ;  whilst  the 
blow  being  caused  by  a  descending  weight,  (mounted  upon 
the  end  of  a  graduated  lever  attached  to  the  cam  shaft,) 
any  degree  of  impulse  can  be  given  to  the  batten,  without 
causing  an  undue  strain  upon  the  warp  threads,  and  with 
much  greater  effect  upon  the  work  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  best  hand  weaving. 

In  order  to  illustrate  my  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  looms,  and  that  they  may  be  more  definitely  ex- 
plained, I  have  represented  such  views  of  my  improved  loom 
as  will  render  its  peculiar  arrangement  and  novel  features 
su  fficiently^evident. 

Plate  II.,  fig.  1,  is  a  side  or  end  elevation  of  the  loom ; 
fig.  ^,  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  the  same,  as  seen  from 
above ;  fig.  3,  a  back  view  of  the  loom ;  and  fig.  4,  is  a 
vertical  section  taken  transversely  through,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  loom,  at  the  dotted  lines  a,  b,  in  fig.  3,  similar 
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letters  of  reference  being  marked  upon  corresponding 
parts  of  the  niacliinerj,  in  all  these  figures. 

Tlie  side  frames,  in  which  the  ordinary  parts  of  the  loom 
are  mounted,  are  represented  at  a,  a,  a,  a,  being  connected 
by  cross  stretchers  i,  b.  c,  is  the  yam  beam  or  roller  upon 
which  the  warp  d,  d,  is  wound.  The  warp  threads  proceed 
from  the  yarn  beam  through  the  harness  or  healds  e,  e, 
which  slide  horizontally  in  beaiinga _/",/")  affixed  to  the  frame 
a,  a,  on  each  side. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cloth,  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
weaving,  proceeds  over  the  breast  beam  g,  on  to  the  work 
or  cloth  roller  k,  at  the  top  of  the  loom.  The  shuttle  boards 
or  boxes,  are  shewn  ai  (,  i,  secured  fast  to  the  sides  of  the 
frame  a,  a,  and  are  quite  free  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
moving  slay  or  batten  j,j.  This  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  loom,  will  admit  of  the  batten  or  slay, 
being  projected  upwards,  to  beat  against  the  weft;  and  this 
particiUar  motion  is  most  desirable  in  manufacturing  woolleii 
cloths. 

Upon  the  main  driving  shaft  k,  the  strap  pully  /,  is  thrown 
into  gear  with  the  driving  pinion  m,  by  means  of  the  setting- 
on  rod  n ;  and  the  pinion  m,  being  geared  with  the  toothed 
wheel  o,  which  is  fast  upon  the  cam  shaft  p,  the  tootlied 
wheels  q,  q,  are  actuated-  The  larger  of  these  wheels  q, 
is  keyed  fast  upon  the  tappet  shaft  r,  upon  which  the  tap- 
pets or  cams  s,  s,  s,  s,  are  also  mounted;  thus  it  will  be 
seen,  that  as  this  tappet  shaft  r,  revolves,  the  tappets  «,  s, 
will  successively  actuate  the  treadle  levers  t,  I,  I,  t,  and 
thus  divide  the  warp  threads  by  shedding  the  healds  at 
proper  iJlter^■als  for  the  passage  of  tlie  shuttle  it.  ITie 
shuttle  is  projected  across  the  loom  by  means  of  the  pick- 
ing stick  V,  which  is  suddenly  actuated  by  the  spring  to, 
causing  the  roller,  upon  the  end  of  the  short  lever  x,  to 
escape  the  step  or  fall  cut  upon  the  scroll  cam  y,  keyed  fast 
upon  the  cam  shaft  p. 
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^^H  ll  will  be  Di-L'n  tliut  tliure  is  oiiu  of  Ui(>»e  •croll  cams  at 
^^H  each  cud  of  the  emu  Hliafl,  having  tlie  step  or  fidl  cut  in 
^^B  opposite  points  of  their  periphcrios,  in  order  to  effect  the 
^^H  projection  of  the  shuttle  from  each  side  of  the  locHn  allo^ 
^^H  Dntcly,  which  will  be  readily  luiderstood  by  persoits  oon- 
^^K  Tersant  with  the  ordinary  evolutions  of  the  loom. 
^^H  The  extreme  end  of  tlie  picking  stick  f,  bears  against 
^^H  the  sliding  pieco  x,  and  exactly  at  the  point  opposite  tbe 
^^H  centre  line  or  point  of  the  Mhuttlc,  so  that  the  shuttle  will 
^^H  thus  receive  a  blow  in  a  direct  line  tlirough  the  centre  of 
^^H  the  warps,  instead  of  being  liable  to  that  uncertain  coiuaa 
^^B  sometimes  produced  when  the  slide  piece  z,  is  a.ttached  to 
^^^  the  pickuig  stick  by  a  cord.  To  the  other  end  of  the  pick- 
ing stick  is  attached  a  link  1,  connected  to  the  lever  2,  &st 
upon  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  rod  3 ;  which  lever  S, 
^^^  is  placed  in  an  apposite  direction  to  the  lever  x,  last  at  tlie* 
^^H  lower  end  of  this  rod.  By  these  means  the  picking  stidE 
^^H  is  suitably  actuated  by  the  rotation  of  the  scroti  cam  y. 
^^H  The  sudden  rise  of  the  batten  or  slay/,  and  the  necessaiy 
^^H  riiarp  blow  which  \a  desirable  to  beat  up  the  cloth,  aa  each 
^^B  weft  thread  is  put  in,  is  etfectcd  by  the  cams  4,  4,  which 
^^H  are  fast  upon  th^  cam  shaft,  and  consequently  revolve  with 
^^H  it,  actuating  the  lever  5,  iasl  upon  the  cross  shaft  6,  and 
^^B  allowing  this  lever  to  escape  or  fall  past  the  strait  side  of 
^^B  the  cam,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  in  fig.  1,  where  the  lever  5, 
^^B  is  shewn  just  upon  the  point  of  escaping  the  cam  b,  and  is 
^^B  drawn  in  dotted  lines  in  the  same  figure  as  having  escaped 
^^^1  this  point. 

^^B  By  the  momentum  of  the  falling  weights  7,  7,  at  the 
^^B  ends  of  the  levers  8,  8,  (fust  upon  the  cross  shaft  C,)  the 
^^B  levers  9,  9,  (also  made  fast  upon  the  shaft,)  are  made  to 
^^B  rise  i  and  as  the  frames  10,  10,  carrying  the  batten  _;',  are 
^^B  attached  to  the  extreme  ends  of  these  levers  9,  9,  Uie  batten 
^^B  will  immediately  ascend  with  a  sharp  quick  stroke,  and 
^^B   thus  perform  the  beating  up  of  the  cloth. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  frames  10,  10,  (as  there  is  one 
to  carry  each  end  of  tlie  batten  or  slay)  are  provided  with 
adjustable  stop  pieces  or  set  screws  11,  so  that  the  stroke 
of  the  batten  or  degree  of  impetus  may  be  varied  according 
as  the  quality  of  the  cloth  to  be  produced  may  require. 

As  the  batten  ascends,  all  strain  upon  the  warp  threads 
is  obviated  by  means  of  the  india  rubber  or  otlier  elastic 
bed  12,  with  which  each  aide  of  the  loom  is  provided,  for 
the  piiri)ose  of  giving  a  slight  rebound  to  the  batten,  as  the 
stops  1 1,  strike  against  the  Led  12,  and  thus  preventing  any 
possibility  of  breaking  the  warpa  in  consequence  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  blow  given  by  the  batten.  It  will  also  be 
perceived  that  the  degree  of  impetus  given  to  the  batten 
may  like\vise  be  adjusted  by  sliding  the  weights  7,  upon 
the  lever  8,  as  occasion  may  require. 

-  As  the  blow  of  the  batten  against  the  weft  thread  is 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  yam  beam  to  give  out  the 
quantity  of  yam  required,  I  am  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  usual  delivering  and  taking  up  motions  which  are  com- 
monly attached  to  power  looms,  merely  keeping  the  whole 
in  proper  tension  by  means  of  the  friction  band  or  weighted 
cord  13,  conducted  over  suitable  tension  puUies  14,  and 
round  the  di-ums  at  the  ends  of  tlte  warp  and  work  rollers. 

In  case  the  shuttle  should  not  enter  the  shuttle  box  at 
every  stroke  of  the  picking  stick,  the  notched  lever  15,  will 
catch  upon  the  tooth  or  neb  IG,  upon  the  batten  as  it  rises, 
and  thereby  raise  the  lever  17,  and  by  the  agency  of  tlie 
rod  18,  lift  the  hand  lever  19,  off  the  pin  fixed  in  the  side 
of  the  setting-on  rod  n,  which  will  cause  the  spring  20,  to 
tlu-ow  the  driving  pulley  /,  out  of  gear  with  the  pinion  m, 
and  to  stop  the  loom. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  descending  weights,  which 
raise  the  batten  or  slay  to  its  work,  may  be  exactly  regu- 
lated to  give  any  degree  of  impetus  to  the  stroke  of  '•" 
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I  shaft ;  which  k-vers  may  be  so  grsduatnl  as  to  L 
any  degree  of  raomentum  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
to  beat  up  any  quality  of  work  ;  and  also  it  will  be  seeOf 
that  by  tliese  means  the  two  ends  of  the  reed  may  at  once 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  work  equally. 

Another  great  advantage  in  my  improved  coostnictioa 
of  loom  consists  in  liaving  the  shuttle  boxes  detached  from 
the  slay  or  batten,  and  fixed  or  made  stationary  upon  the 
framing  of  the  loom,  so  that  when  the  warps  are  divided* 
the  blow  of  the  picker  can  instantaneously  be  given  to  tlie 
shuttle,  which  is  at  rest ;  and  us  such  blow  may  Utiu  be 
given  in  a  direct  line  with  the  points  or  centre  of  tbe 
shuttle,  tlie  slmttle  will  be  impelled  through  the  warpa  in 
a  straight  undeviating  line,  instead  of  being  liable  to  tliat 
zig  zag  course  so  frequent  in  common  [>ower  looms,  caused 
by  the  direct  impetus  given  to  one  side  of  the  shuttle,  and 
while  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motion  with  the  vibration  _ 
of  the  batten,  thus  frequently  throwing  the  shuttle  out  a 
its  direct  course,  causing  It  to  break  through  the  wai 
and  fly  out  of  the  loom. 

Having  now  described  my  improvements  in  looms  I 
weaving, — I  confess  that  I  am  aware  of  having  describi 
some  well  known  parts  of  mechanism  commonly  employed 
for  weaving ;  but  this  I  have  done  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  I  adapt  my  improvements  in 
looms  to  those  contrivances  already  known,  and  therefoj 
1  make  no  claim  to  any  such  of  the  old  or  known  parts  « 
looms  independently  of  my  peculiar  arrangement  and  c 
bination.  But  I  claim,  as  my  invention,  the  novel  arrai 
ment,  construction,  and  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  sud 
apparatus  or  mechanism  in  the  way  I  have  represented  iQ| 
the  drawing  annexed,  particularly  as  regards  looms  fof 
weaving  woollen  cloths  j  and  especially   the  adaptation  < 
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adjustable  and  elastic  stops  for  the  puqjose  of  determining 
the  blow  or  extent  of  stroke  of  the  batten  or  slay  in  beating 
up  the  work  in  looms  in  general ;  and  also  tJie  stationai-y 
shuttle  boxes  when  fixed  to  the  framework,  or  constructed, 
independently  of  the  batten  or  slay,  for  the  purpose  as 
aforesaid,  that  a  direct  and  steady  impetus  may  he  given 
to  the  shuttle. — [Inrvlled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office, 
Seplember,  1838.] 
Speciiication  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Berry- 


To  John  Heatiicoat,  of  Tiverlon,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  lace  manufaclurer,  for  his  invention  of  a  new  or 
improi'ed  method  or  methods  of  manufacturing,  pro- 
ducing, formings  or  fashioning  ornaments,  or  ornamented 
work  or  figures  upon,  or  applicable  to,  game,  muslin, 
and  net,  and  divers  hinds  of  cloth,  stuff,  or  icoven  tex- 
tures; and  also  certain  machinery  tools,  implements,  or 
apparatus,  to  he  used  in  manufacturing,  producing, 
forming,  fashioning,  and  applying  such  ornaments,  or 
ornamented  work. —  [Sealed  May  4th,  1837,] 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  method  or 
methods  of  manufacturing,  producing,  forming,  or  fashion- 
ing ornaments,  or  ornamental  work,  or  figures,  composed 
of  edgings,  neiges,  tattings,  or  narrow  stripes,  of  any  other 
suitable  fabric,  made  to  assume  new  forms  and  shapes  by 
being  put  upon  pins,  arranged  to  receive  the  same,  in 
curves,  angles,  circles,  or  other  figures.  This  will  be  fully 
explained  by  the  drawings  and  description  of  the  machinery 
hereinafter  inserted. 

■  I  do  not,  however,  confine  myself  to  tliat  particular 
system  of  machinery,  but  claim  the  method  of  forming  or 
bioiiing  ornamental  figures  upon,  or  by  means  of  series 
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of  pins,  whether  tlie  same  be  .irranged  on  a  cvliiider  or  otfm 
any  flat  or  cuned  surface.  And  1  further  claim  thcri 
method  of  forming  omann^ntal  figures  from  nt'igps,  odgingSi  J 
tuttings,  or  otlier  fabrics,  with  indentations,  or  spaces  lefts 
at  suituble  placea,  contrived  for,  and  intended  to  facilitabM 
the  forming  of  curves  and  acute  angles  or  turnings,  so  aJB 
to  permit  the  suid  edgings  or  other  fabrics  to  assume  thtfH 
I    new  shapes  required  without  being  puckered  or  distorted.  *■ 

Tile  indentation  required  for  producing  one  pattern,  an4l 
the  new  form  which  is  gii-en  to  the  edgings  in  that  panfl 
ticular  design,  by  putting  them  on  the  pins,  as  shewn  in'B 
fig.  1 1, will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  nature  uf  the  iuvention^l 
and  it  will  be  evident,  that  by  varying  tlie  forms  of  arrange  IJ 
ment  of  tbe  pins  witli  corresponding  or  suitable  inden-tfl 
tatjons  or  spaces  in  the  edgings,  varieties  of  figures  or  paba 
terns  may  be  produced.  ^| 

Tbe  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  certain  mSigH 
chinery  tools,  implements,  or  apparatus,  to  be  used  ii^| 
manufacturing,  producing,  forming,  fashioning,  and  appIjT^ 
ing  such  ornaments,  ornamental  work,  or  figures.  1 

Plate  I,,  fig.  9,  represents  the  side  riew  or  elevation  of 
the  machine  composed  of  tbe  large  cylinder  a,  and  the 
small  cylinder  b,  and  their  accessories,  mounted  upon  a 
firame  c.  The  rim  of  the  large  cylinder  is  pierced  with 
boles  to  receive  the  pins  a,  a,  which  boles  are  made  In 
curves,  or  other  fignres,  according  to  tbe  pattern  or  design 
intended  to  be  produced,  as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  in 
the  plan,  fig.  10.  These  pins  are  sustained  by  a  curved 
plate  D,  supported  from  the  axis  of  cylinder  a,  witliin  or 
underneath  tbe  upper  portion  of  tbe  said  cylinder  rim  a  ; 
which  plate  is  so  shaped  and  kept  stationary  by  the  brace  e, 
as  to  allow  the  pins  to  be  pressed  back  within  the  perfo-* 
rated  cybnder  A,  as  they  are  successively  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  small  cylinder  b,  by  which  means  the  borders. 
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sprigs,  or  other  figures,  are  liberated  from  tbe  pins.  As 
the  cylinder  revolves,  the  pins  descend  by  theii'  own  weight, 
whereby  the  points  again  project  from  the  cyhnder  a,  and 
are  kept  by  the  curved  plate  d,  in  that  position,  as  they 
move  in  succession  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  circle,  as 
will  be  best  seen  detached  at  fig.  12. 

Upon  these  pins  the  edgings  or  other  texture  (which 
may  be  conveniently  supplied  from  the  bobbins  i,  i,)  is  put, 
and  tlie  revolving  of  the  cylinder  a,  carries  it  forward 
towards  the  cylinder  n,  which,  on  its  part,  draws  off  the 
lace,  net,  or  other  fabric,  from  the  roller  h,  and  bears  it  on 
the  npper  part  of  ita  surface  towards  the  cylinder  a.  The 
surfaces  of  these  two  cylinders  being  moved  simultaneously 
and  equally,  (by  means  of  the  wheels,  upon  their  respective 
axis,  working  into  each  other,)  the  net  and  the  edging  or 
border  are  brought  together,  and  pressed  closely  between 
them :  over  the  small  cylinder  the  sizing  roller  e,  is  made 
to  press  upon  the  net, — the  surface  of  the  roller  being 
lomied  according  to  the  figure  which  the  edging  assumes 
upon  the  cylinder  A. 

The  cement  is  applied  to  the  net  only  whore  the  edging 
will  come  upon  it  when  the  pressure,  just  alluded  to,  causes 
the  edging  to  adhere  to  the  sized  net.  The  roller  e,  is 
supplied  with  size  or  cement  by  a  small  roller  f,  the  under 
surface  of  which  dips  into  the  trough  containing  the  same ; 
and  as  the  rollers  e,  and  f,  by  the  wheels  upon  their  re- 
spective axis,  are  connected,  and  in  due  proportion  with 
the  cylinders  a,  and  b,  a  proper  supply  of  size  is  in  suc- 
cession applied  to  those  pai-ts  of  tlie  net,  or  Otfaei 
intended  to  receive  the  ornamented  border  <m 

I  find  it  convenient  to  cover  the  aurfao 
with  woollen  cloth  or  other  suitable  elas 
will  yield  to  any  inequahty  of  the  ma 
it.     G,  is  a  cylinder  to  receive  the  1; 


0.  baud  passing  over  the  cylinder  n,  which  causes  it  to  d 
iho  lace  thererrom,  and  to  avercoDie  any  tendency  which  it 
may  have  to  adiiurc  to  the  said  cylinder  b.  But  to  prevent 
the  lace  from  being  stretched  or  elongated,  and  also  the 
better  to  separate  it  from  the  cylinder,  I  cause  a  number 
of  threads  of  silk  lo  pass  over  tlie  cylinder  b,  under  the  net. 
niese  threads  effectually  strip  the  net  or  lace  from  the 
cylinder,  and  continue  in  contact  with  it  until  the  whole 
operation  is  completed,  and  are  not  separated  bom  it  until 
the  lace  is  taken  from  the  cylinder  G.  Wet  spunges  &,  6, 
are  made  to  press  against  each  of  the  cylinders  a,  and  b, 
to  take  off  any  size  which  may  adliere  to  them.  Motion  is 
given  to  the  cylinder  b,  (which,  by  the  train  of  wheels  and 
the  band,  communicates  it  to  tlie  other  cylinders  and  the 
roller,)  by  a  treadle  acting  upon  the  ratchet  wheel,  fixed  upon 
its  axis,  or  by  any  other  suitable  contrivance,  c,  is  a  spring 
which,  by  its  action  against  the  hearing  of  the  cylinder  a» 
regulates  the  pressure  upon  the  net  and  border  betweea 
tlie  two  cylinders. 

The  letters  of  reference  denote  the  same  parts  in  the 
several  figures. 

The  trough,  which  contains  the  size  or  cement,  is  r^u- 
lated  so  as  to  allow  a  proper  quantity  to  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  roller  f,  the  excess  being  retained  by  the  con- 
ta£t  or  pressure  of  the  side  of  the  trough  against  it. 

I  find  it  useful  to  pass  the  net,  or  other  fabric,  destined 
to  receive  the  border,  alternately  under  and  over  the  wires  d, 
in  order  to  keep  it  flat  and  moderately  tight.  Tension 
cords  ajid  weights  are  likewise  apphed  to  the  bobbin  k,  and 
cylinder  d,  so  as  to  give  the  required  tension  to  the  silk 
threads  and  finished  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  exhibiting  the  several  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  I  have  left  out  the  work  altogetJiHL  in  the 
plan,  fig,  10. 
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It  may  be  further  useful  to  add  that  the  wot  sponges  b,  h, 
are  advantageously  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the  cylinders 
A,  and  B,  by  the  pressure  of  levers  and  springs. 

I  have  used  the  terms  edgings  and  borders : — ^by  the  first 
is  intended  any  suitable  stripes  of  woven  or  manufactiured 
texture  proper  for  being  formed  into  figures  or  patterns  ; 
and  borders  are  meant  to  designate  such  edgings  formed 
into  designs  and  attached  to  net,  musliuj  or  other  suitable 
texture. 

I  have,  for  the  sake  of  moro  clearly  describing  the  pro- 
cess, shewn  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  pattern  or  de- 
sign, which  I  call  borders ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  if  alter- 
nate intervals  or  spaces  were  left  between  portions  of  pat- 
tern, detached  objects  of  the  nature  of  sprigs,  groups,  or 
bouquets,  may  be  produced  according  to  the  taste  of  tile 
designer,  and  the  consequent  arrangement  of  the  pins  and 
the  roller  by  which  the  gum  or  size  is  apphed  to  the  net. 

If  the  object  be  to  produce  imitation  of  Brussels  lace  or 
Honiton  sprigs,  the  edging  must  be  made  of  such  forms 
and  materials  as  will,  when  formed  and  pressed  into  the 
proper  shapes,  most  nearly  resemble  the  work  made  by  the 
hand  with  bobbins  or  needles  j  and  the  method  of  sewing 
them  to  the  net,  which  is  practised  with  regard  to  the 
Brussels  and  Honiton  sprigs,  may  be  adopted ;  and  also 
in  imitation  of  Chantilly  and  other  blond  laces,  in  case  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  pins  (one  of  which  is  shewn  enlarged,  at  fig.  13,) 
are  suitable  where  the  edgings  have  holes  or  open  places 
by  which  it  can  be  readily  put  upon  them ;  but  in  case  the 
edging  is  of  a  close  texture  the  pins  must  be  smaller. 

I  have  used  the  general  denomination  of  size  or  cement, 

which  may  be  made  of  various  kinds  of  gum  or  other  ad- 

i      Iiesive  matters.     I  have  found  gum  arable,  dissolved  in 

L^fiatei   and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  to  answer  ^ 
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but  I  do  not  claim  any  particular  adhesive  matter.  I  claim, 
however,  as  appertaining  to  this  part  of  my  invention,  the 
application  of  size  to  the  net  for  the  pur)X)se  of  causing 
the  adhesion  of  the  edging  by  means  of  rollers,  and  the 
application  of  the  edging  to  the  sized  parts  of  the  net  by 
the  contact  of,  or  rather  the  pressure  between,  the  two 
cylinders. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  forming  the  figure  by  the 
cylinder  with  projecting  pins,  and  the  application  of  the 
threads  to  detach  the  lace  from  the  cylinder  b. — [Inrotted 
in  the  RoUs  Cliapel  Office^  November^  1837.] 


To  Peter  Fairbairn,  of  Leeds^  in  the  county  of  Yorkj 
madiine  maker y  for  an  invention  of  certain  improvemenis 
in  loo7ns  for  weaving  ribbons^  tapesy  and  other  fabricM^ 
being  a  communication. — [Sealed  23nd  June,  18S&] 

This  invention  of  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving  rib- 
bons, tapes,  and  other  fabrics,  consists  in  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  mechanism  suited  to  the  construction  and  working 
of  a  machine  for  weaving  narrow  goods  by  the  agency  of 
steam,  or  other  power,  applied  to  a  rotary  shaft :  the  lead- 
ing features  of  which  are ;  firstly,  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  headles  or  harness,  and  of  the  batten  or  lathe,  and  of 
the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  actuated ;  secondly,  a 
method  of  driving  the  shuttle  by  pointed  levers,  worked  by 
segment  racks  instead  of  employing  peckers;  thirdly,  a 
mode  of  effecting  the  taking  up  of  the  work,  and  of  regu- 
lating that  taking  up  according  to  the  increasing  diameter 
of  the  work  roller ;  fourthly,  the  mechanism  for  knocking 
off,  that  is,  stopping  the  evolutions  of  the  loom  in  the  event 
of  the  shuttle  failing  to  reach  its  proper  destination ;  and 
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fifthly,  the  combination  of  a  series  of  such  looroB  in  oue 
general  frame,  all  of  whicli  are  independent  of  each  other, 
though  driven  by  one  common  shaft,  extending  through 
the  whole  series. 

Plate  III.,  fig.  18,  is  an  end  view  of  the  loom,  taken  in 
geometrical  elevation  ;  a  part  of  the  frame  being  removed 
in  order  to  shew  the  meclianism  which  is  attached  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  frame.  Fig.  19,  is  a  front  elevation  of  the 
same,  the  similar  letters  of  reference  pointing  out  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  machinery. 

The  warp  beam  or  roller  a,  is  mounted  in  adjustable 
arms  B,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  fi'ame  from 
whence  the  warp  threads  proceed  through  stationaiy  guide 
pins  c,  between  the  dividing  rods  D,  and  thence  through 
the  headles  e,  e,  and  reed  f,  over  the  breast  beam  g,  to 
the  work  beam  or  roller  H.  The  warp  beam  a,  and  work 
beam  h,  are  hold  tight  by  a  friction  band  i,  i,  i,  which 
passes  over  a  pulley  j,  on  the  axle  of  the  work  roller,  and 
also  over  a  pulley  on  the  warp  roller  a,  and  under  the 
tension  pulliea  K,  K,  attached  to  a  weighted  lever  l,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  threads  at  their  proper 
tension. 

The  main  driving  shaft,  shewn  at  M,  extending  through 
the  machine,  (indeed  through  the  series  of  machines,)  is 
mounted  in  suitable  bearings  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame.  At  the  outer  end  of  this  shaft,  the  rigger  or  dri- 
ving pulley  N,  is  affixed,  by  which  the  shaft  is  driven, 
through  the  agency  of  a  band  from  the  steam  engine  or 
other  first  mover. 

Upon  this  main  shaft  M,  a  strap  pulley  o,  is  likewise 

fixed,  which   carries  an  endless   strap  p,   communicaring 

with  a  corresponding  pulley  Q,   fast  on  the  crank  shaft  r, 

mounted  in  bearings  in  the  frame  above ;  and  alongside 

^  the  fast  pulley  q,  there  is  also  a  loose  pulley  s,  shding 
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round  upon  the  crank  sliaft,  so  that  by  shifting  tlio  cniQcal 
strap  V,  sideways  on  to  the  fust,  or  to  the  loose-  pulley,  the 
working  parts  of  the  loom  may  bo  set  going  or  brought  to 
rest;  and  when  going,  their  movt?inents  are  regulated  by 
a  fly  wheel  t,  fixed  on  the  crank  shaft. 

The  batten  or  lathe  u,  holding  the  reed  and  the  shuttlci 
and  the  apparatus  for  driving  it,  is  afBxed  to  the  Ic^  at 
swords  V,  which  have  their  bearings  or  pivots  in  the  frune 
below.  A  connecting  rod  w,  attached  to  the  crank  on  the 
shaft  B,  ia  also  attached  by  a  joint  to  the  legs  v  ;  hence,  as 
the  crank  shaft  revolves,  the  batten  or  lathe  is  made  to 
vibrate. 

On  the  crank  shaft  R,  there  is  also  affixed  a  toothed 
wheel  X,  which  takes  into  another  toothed  wheel  v,  of 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  former,  on  a  shaft  z,  below,  turn- 
ing in  suitable  bearings  on  brackets,  extending  from  the 
end  frames.  Upon  this  shaft  z,  there  are  likewise  certain 
tappets  or  cams  for  working  the  levers  attached  to  the 
under  parts  of  the  lieadles  or  harness,  which  answer  to 
treadle  levers ;  and  there  are  also  other  cams  fur  moving 
two  lower  levers,  which  are  connected  to  the  niechauism 
that  actuates  the  sliuttle. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  general  construction  of  the 
loom,  I  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  it  affectt 
the  operation  of  weaving,  and  the  minor  parts  of  the  me- 
chanism by  which  its  evolutions  are  performed. 

The  warp  threads  being  distended,  as  said,  and  the  driv- 
ing power  applied  to  the  shaft  m,  through  the  rigger  or 
driving  pulley  n,  the  first  thing  to  he  done,  in  order  to  set 
the  loom  at  work,  is  to  raise  the  perpendicular  rod  o,  by 
drawing  up  its  handle,  in  front  of  the  macliine,  into  the 
position  shewn  in  iig.  18,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  a  spring-, 
acting  against  the  rod,  will  press  it  back,  and  cause  a  notch, 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  rod,  to  take  hold  on  a  horizontal 
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catcK  bar  h,  whicli  will  hold  up  the  ro<l,  and  thereby  keep 
the  works  going  until  they  may  be  required  to  be  stopped. 

The  lower  end  of  this  upright  rod  a,  is  attached  by  a 
joint  to  a  lever  c,  affixed  on  the  end  of  a  horizontal  sliaft  d, 
mounted  in  brackets  on  the  further  side  frame.  The  re- 
verse end  of  this  shaft  d,  carries  an  arm  e,  connected  by  a 
joint  to  the  strap  guider/;  hence  by  drawing  up  the  per- 
pendicular rod  a,  the  strap  guidor  will  be  made  to  turn 
upon  its  fulcrum  pin,  and  to  shift  the  driving  strap  p,  &ora 
the  loose  to  the  fast  puUey  q,  and  consequently  to  give  ro- 
tary motfcn  to  the  crank  shaft  R,  and  from  thence  through 
the  wheels  x,  and  y,  to  the  tappet  shaft  z. 

These  two  shafts  n,  and  z,  being  thus  made  to  revolve, 
the  crank  will  work  the  couaecting  rod  w,  and  thereby 
give  tlie  required  vibratory  action  to  the  batten  or  lathe  xi ; 
at  the  same  time  the  rotation  of  the  tappets  on  the  shaft  z, 
will  lift  the  levers  g,  g,  alternately,  and  by  that  means 
cause  one  of  tlie  headles  or  harness  e,  to  rise,  whilst  the 
other  headle  descends,  opening  the  sheds  of  the  warp,  for 
the  purposes  of  allowing  the  free  passage  of  the  shuttle  be- 
tween them. 

The  means  by  which  the  headles  are  worked,  and  the 
batten  or  lathe  made  to  vibrate,  bemg  now  understood, — I 
proceed  to  describe  the  mechanism  employed  for  driving 
the  shuttle  to  and  fro  in  the  lathe.  To  assi^  this  descrip- 
tion, the  lathe  is  shewn  detached  from  the  machine  at  fig.  3, 
wlucli  represents  its  front  side,  u,  is  the  latiie;  v,  v,  its 
legs ;  and  f,  the  reed,  as  in  the  former  figures.  The  shnttle  A, 
is  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  race  or  ^oove  i,  i;  of  the  lathe 
by  means  of  the  pointed  ends  of  two  levers  i,  i ;  which 
points,  alternately,  take  into  holes,  sl^wn  by  dots,  in  the 
shuttle ;  and  as  the  levers  it,  i,  slide  to  and  fro,  carry  the 
shuttle  through  the  sheds  of  warp. 
I  The  movements  of  these  pointed  levers  are  derived  from 

fcoL.  XV.  C 
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the  rotary  cams  on  the  shaft  z,  (sec  (v^.  1,)  which  cams  act 
u2)on  the  levers  /,  /,  connected  to  the  bent  rods  m,  m.  The 
upper  ends  of  those  bent  rods  m,  arc  attached  to  annSi 
extending  from  a  segment  rack  n,  (see  fig.  S,)  which  seg^ 
ment  rack  n,  turns  upon  a  centre  pin  in  a  har  affixed  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  legs  of  the  lathe ;  consequentlj,  as 
the  levers  l,  I,  arc  moved  up  and  down  by  the  rotary  camSy 
the  bent  rods  m,  will  be  moved  up  and  down  also,  and  gite 
vibratory  actions  to  the  segment  rack  n. 

The  teeth  of  this  segment  rack  fi,  take  into  another  weg* 
ment  rack  o,  affixed  to  the  upper  part  of  a  forked  lever  p, 
mounted  on  a  fulcrum  pin  in  a  bar  attached  to  the  legs  of 
the  lathe  below ;  hence,  as  the  rack  n,  vibrates,  the  rack  o, 
and  the  forked  lever  p,  will  be  made  to  vibrate  likewise. 

The  forked  lever  p,  carries  upon  a  stud  fixed  near  the 
middle  of  its  length,  a  rocking  lever  g,  g,  which  rockiiig 
lever  supports,  on  pivot  joints,  the  lower  ends  of  the  pointed 
levers  k,  k. 

In  the  under  part  of  each  fork  of  the  lever  p,  there  is  a 
notch  r ;  wliich  notches,  respectively,  as  the  forked  lever  j», 
vibrates,  take  hold  of  a  square  stud  s,  fixed  in  the  back  of 
each  of  the  levers  A.  By  these  means  the  movements  of 
the  forked  lever  p,  cause  the  pointed  ends  of  the  levers  k, 
to  pass  to  and  fro  with  a  sliding  movement  in  front  of  the 
shuttle  race,  for  tlie  purpose  of  drawing  the  shuttle  through 
the  sheds  of  warp ;  and  in  order  to  guide  the  points  of  the 
levers  i,  at  the  proper  times,  into  and  out  of  the  holes  in 
the  shuttle,  recesses  or  curved  grooves  /,  /,  are  formed  in 
the  front  of  the  batten  or  lathe,  to  receive  the  studs  or 
antifriction  rollers  «,  u,  which  are  attached  to  the  backs  of 
the  pointed  levers  i. 

It  will  now  be  perceived,  that  as  the  levers  k,  are  carried 
to  and  fro,  the  studs  acting  in  the  curved  grooves  /,  /,  'will 
cause  the  point  of  each  lever  to  rise  on  the  approach  of  the 
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shuttle  for  the  purpose  of  entering,  and  take  hold  of  the 
shuttle,  and  to  descend  again  and  quit  the  shuttle  when 
the  point  of  the  lever  has  performed  its  duty. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  a  plate  must  lie  placed 
over  that  part  of  the  face  of  the  lathe  or  hatten  in  which 
the  grooves  I,  t,  are  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
the  movements  of  the  levers  A,  that  is,  keeping  tlicm  close 
against  the  face  of  the  lathe.  This  plate  is  removed  iii 
fig.  3,  in  order  to  shew  the  grooves;  but  in  fig.  2,  it  is 
seen  in  its  place,  at  v,  v. 

The  first  and  second  heads  of  the  invention  having  been 
now  fully  explained,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Uiis 
improved  machinery  performs  the  operation  of  weaving,  I 
proceed  to  describe  the  apparatus  by  which  the  taking  up 
of  the  work  is  effected  and  regulated,  according  to  the 
quantity  accumulated  upon  the  work  beam. 

To  the  leg  v,  of  the  lathe,  a  connecting  rod  w,  is  attached, 
by  a  pin  passing  through  a  long  slit  in  the  rod,  (  see  fig.  1,) 
which  allows  the  rod  to  slide  lengthways  as  the  lathe 
vibrates.  The  reverse  end  of  the  rod  U>,  is  attached  to  the 
arm  x,  of  a  three-armed  lever  x,  y,  s,  mounted  upon  a 
stud  (a,)  fixed  iu  the  frame  of  the  machine  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  fig.  S.  Upon  this  stud,  a  ratchet  wheel  (b,) 
having  very  fine  teeth,  turns  loosely ;  and  the  end  of  a 
click  or  catch  (c,)  connected  to  the  arm  y,  of  the  three- 
armed  lever,  takes  into  the  ratched  teeth.  As  the  lathe 
vibrates,  the  connecting  rod  to,  will  cause  a  small  rotary 
movement  to  be  given  to  the  three-armed  lever,  and  at 
every  stroke  of  the  lathe  cause  die  click  {c,)  to  drive  the 
ratchet  whee!  onward. 

A  pinion,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  ratchet  wheel  (b,) 
shewn  by  dots,  takes  into  a  toothed  wht"-' 
loosely  on  another  stud  below;  '     ' 
side  of  tlie  wheel  (d,)  takes  into  i 
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on  the  shaft  of  the  work  roller  ii.  Thus,  by  the  occasional 
movement  of  the  ratchet  wheel  (b,)  driven  by  the  vibratoiy 
actions  of  the  lathe,  the  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  will  be 
made  to  turn  slowly,  and  the  work  roller  ii,  to  take  up  or 
wind  on  the  work  as  it  comes  down  from  the  breast  beam. 

As^  however^  the  amount  of  the  taking-up  motion  of  the 
roller  ii^  upon  which  the  work  is  wound,  is  required  to  be 
diminished,  in  proportion  to  its  increasing  diameter,  that 
object  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  a  friction  roller  (gj 
mounted  at  the  end  of  a  lever  (h,)  turning  on  a  fulcrum 
pin  at  (i,)  the  roller  (g,)  being  made  to  bear  against  the 
periphery  of  the  work  roller  by  the  force  of  a  weight  ap- 
pended to  the  lever.  The  reverse  end  of  this  lever  (h,)  it 
connected  to  a  perpendicular  sliding  rod  (k,)  having  a  small 
arm  (1^)  extending  from  its  upper  end,  on  which  the  arm  y, 
of  the  three-armed  lever  bears ;  consequently^  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  work  roller  ii,  becomes  enlarged,  the  roller 
(g,)  will  become  depressed,  and  the  reverse  end  of  its  lever 
(h,)  be  made  to  raise  the  perpendicular  rod  (k,)  with  its 
arm  (1,)  and  thereby  to  contract  the  extent  of  rotary  action 
of  the  three-armed  lever,  and  cause  the  driving  dick  (c,)  to 
move  the  ratchet  wheel  (b,)  a  smaller  portion  of  a  rotation 
at  every  stroke  of  the  lathe. 

I  now  proceed  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  knock- 
ing off,  or  stopping  the  evolutions  of  the  loom,  is  effected. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  ma« 
chinery  going,  the  perpendicular  rod  (a,)  must  be  held  up 
by  the  catch-bar  b.  This  catch-bar  is  mounted  on  two 
perpendicular  rocking  levers  (m,  m,)  the  pivots  of  which 
are  below,  fixed  in  the  side  frame. 

As  the  three-armed  lever  is  made  to  vibrate,  through 
the  agency  of  the  lathe  or  batten,  as  before  described,  a 
tooth,  on  the  arm  5r,  is  brought  against  a  projection  on  the 
inner  side  of  a  bent  lever  (n,)  which  pushes  back  that  lever^ 
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and  also  the  catcli-bar  (b,)  with  the  rocking  levers  con- 
nected to  it.  But  this  movement  is  not  intended  to  be 
sufficient  to  withdraw  the  end  of  the  catch-bar  (b,)  com- 
pletely from  the  rod  a,  but  only  to  prepare  it,  in  order 
that  the  rod  a,  might  be  readily  released,  in  case  of  the 
shuttle,  by  accident,  stopping  between  the  sheds  of  the 
warp. 

On  the  plate,  in  front  of  the  loom,  immediately  over 
the  breast  beam  o,  a  pronged  lever  (o,)  is  mounted  upon 
an  axle  (p).  The  end  of  the  prongs  of  this  lever  are  bent 
downwards,  as  shewn  in  fig.  1 ;  and  the  tail  of  the  lever 
has  a  nib  (q,)  which  is  in  contact  with  a  tooth  (r,)  upon  a 
small  shaft  (s,)  extending  across  the  front  of  the  uiachine. 
This  tooth  (r,)  is  kept  against  the  nib  or  tail  of  the  lever 
by  a  weighted  cord  (t,)  attached  to  a  pulley,  fixed  on  the 
shaft  (s,)  and  another  tooth  (u,)  fixed  on  the  same  shaft, 
acts  against  the  butt  end  of  the  lever  (n). 

Now,  in  the  event  of  the  shuttle  (h,)  stopping  short  of 
its  destination  in  the  groove  or  race  i,  (,  the  edge  of  the 
shuttle  will,  by  the  beating  up  of  the  lathe,  be  made  to 
strike  against  one  of  the  bent  prongs  of  the  lever  (o,)  whicli 
will  lift  the  pronged  lever,  and  in  so  doing  depress  the  nib 
(q,)  and  force  back  the  tooth  (r,)  fixed  on  the  small  shaft  (s.) 
The  rotary  movement  thus  given  to  the  shaft  (s,)  will  cause 
the  tooth  (u,)  to  force  back  the  lever  (n,)  and  in  so  doing 
to  draw  the  end  of  the  cateh-bar  6,  from  supporting  the  rod 
a,  when  the  rod  a,  will  instantly  descend,  and  by  turning 
the  shaft  d,  move  the  strap  guider_/j  and  throw  the  driving 
strap  frcni  the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley,  by  which  means  the 
evolutions  of  the  loom  will  be  suspended. 

The  last  feature  of  the  improvement  is,  associating  a  se- 
ries of  these  narrow  looms  in  one  general  frame,  side  by 
side ;  in  which  the  side  frame  of  one  loom  is  made  the  side 
frame  of  the  next  loom  adjoijiiug  it,  the  whole  being  driven 
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by  one  shaft  ii,  cxtciuling  tlirough  the  series ;  but  each 
loom  boiiig  independent  of  its  neighboury  and  actuated  by 
its  own  particular  niechanisui,  and  driving  atrap,  as  abore 
described. 

Lastly^  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  though  I  have 
sliewn  in  tlie  figures  of  the  accompanying  drawing  many 
parts  of  machinery  and  a])paratus  which  are  common  to 
other  looms,  yet  I  do  not  intend  to  claim  the  same  as  fbim- 
ing  any  parts  of  these  improvements,  except  the  particular 
way  in  which  they  ore  arranged  and  adapted,  as  described; 
but  the  improvements  which  I  do  specifically  claim  as  new, 
and  wliich  are  secured  to  me  by  the  above  recited  letten 
patent,  arc  those  set  out  under  the  five  several  heads,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  my  specification,  and  the  detaih 
of  which  arc  fully  described  by  the  drawings  and  subae> 
quent  explanations  thereof. — [InroUei  in  the  Holla  Chapd 
Office,  April,  1  S;«).] 

Specification  drawn  by  Mcsnrs.  Ncwto:i  and  Berry. 


7b  Andrew  Smith,  of  Princea-aireet^  Leiccsicr-square^ 
in  (he  cotinfy  of  Middlesex^  Engineer^  for  t^ei'iain  iw- 
provements  in  apparatus  for  hcatitig fluids  ami  genercUuig 
steam. — [Sealed  20th  December,  1838.] 

This  invention  of  improvements  in  apparatus  for  heating 
fluids  and  generating  steam,  consists  in  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  tubes  or  pipes  to  be  used  as  a  continuous  water 
chamber.  These  tubes  or  pipes  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  bath  of  fused  metal,  which,  by  communicating 
lieat  to  the  water  in  the  tubes,  converts  that  water  into 
steam. 

Plate  II.,  fig.  5,  represents  a  section,  and  fig.  6,  a  plan 
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view  of  this  apparatus,  a,  a,  a,  are  the  pipes  or  tuhes 
foniiiiig  the  water  chamber,  and  surrounded  by  a  metallic 
Lath  b,  b,  b.  The  pipes  or  tubes  a,  a,  a,  are  supported  by 
rods  or  plates  C,  c,  c,  which  are  merely  placed  between 
each  row  of  tubes,  and  not  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  observe,  that  the  tubes  or  pipes 
a,  a,  a,  are  allowed  to  lie  on  thf,  supporting  rods  c,  c,  C, 
perfectly  free  and  unattached  to  any  part  of  the  apparatiis ; 
because,  if  .they  were  fixed  in  an  immovable  position,  the 
expansion  and  contraction,  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
would  be  hable  to  destroy  the  joints. 

Steam  chambers  d,  d,  d,  are  placed  above  the  water 
tubes,  in  communication  with  them,  which  are  supplied 
with  steam  by  means  of  the  short  pipe  e,  shewn  by  dots  in 
fig.  5.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  water  chambers  gradually 
increase  in  size,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  lower 
row  of  tubes,  that  being  the  place  where  the  water  is  sup- 
plied, until  they  arrive  at  the  same  end  of  the  upper  row. 

I  sometimes  construct  the  apparatus  with  three  rows  of 
water  tubes  or  pipes ;  and  in  that  case  make  the  lower  row, 
or  that  at  which  the  water  is  supplied,  all  of  the  same  di- 
ameter; and  the  next  row  above  a  size  liu:ger;  and  the 
row  above  that  larger  still ;  so  tliat,  instead  of  each  sepa- 
rate tube  being  of  an  increased  diameter,  I  increase  the 
size  of  the  whole  row. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  confine  myself 
to  any  precise  number  of  tubes,  or  rows  of  tubes,  to  be  used 
as  water  chambers,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  number  may  be 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  And  I  do  not  claim 
the  heating  of  fluids,  or  converting  water  into  steam,  by 
means  of  a  metalhc  bath,  as  that  has  been  done  before ; 
but  I  do  claim,  as  my  invention,  the  peculiar  arrangement 

I  tubes  or  pipes,  as  a  continuous  water  chamber  herein 
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act  fortli  and  dciicril)e(l ;  sucli  pipes  ur  tubes  iucreaung  in 
diameter,  separately  or  in  rows,  or  in  series,  as  they  ap> 
proacli  the  steam  cliambcn*. — [/nroUed  m  ike  RalU  CUkapd 
Office,  Jutie,  18iia] 

Specincation  drawn  by  Mcsira.  Ncwtnn  and  Bcny. 


7(;  James  Jones,  of  Salford^  in  ihe parUA  of  Mianeietter 
and  county  of  Lancaster,  macAine  maker ,  for  Mm  invemiim 
of  certain  improvements  for  making  ravings,  Mpmmimg^ 
and  doubling,  of  cotton,  silk,Jlax,  and  other  JSbrouM  m&- 
stances.  [Sealed  20th  October,  1834] 


The  Patentee  states,  that  his  invention  consists  in 
arrangements  of  apparatus  or  machinery  by  which  the  dif- 
ferential motions  between  the  bobbin  and  flyer,  or  between 
the  flyer  and  spindle,  in  spinning,  doubling,  and  roving 
machines,  is  rendered  more  uniform,  and  easily  adjustable^ 
than  in  the  ordinary  constructions  of  machinery  employed 
for  those  purposes. 

This  proposition  is  illustrated  by  fig.  7,  Plate  II.,  which 
represents  an  elevation  of  the  spindle  of  a  throstle  or 
doubling  machine,  with  its  appendages,  a,  a,  is  the  spindle^ 
driven  by  a  band  from  the  drum  6,  passed  round  a  warre 
or  pulley  c.  Upon  the  spindle  is  placed  a  loose  tube  d, 
which  is  connected  to  the  flyers  e,  e,  by  a  small  nib  and 
slit.  This  tube  is  driven  at  a  difierent  speed  to  that  of  the 
spindle,  by  a  band  from  the  drum  h,  passed  round  the- 
larger  warve/;  these  two  bands  may,  however,  be  one 
continuous  band  passed  twice  round  the  drum. 

To  the  flyers  is  attached  a  tin  cylindrical  case  or  hoop  g^ 
wliich  not  only  keeps  them  steady,  but  prevents  their 
panding  when  driven  at  very  great  speed. 
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Tlie  bobbin  A,  is  placed  upon  the  top  part  of  the  spindle 
and  revolves  with  it ;  but  as  the  bobbin  is  loose  and  only 
bears  upon  a  small  shoulder  on  the  spindle,  it  is  easily 
drawn  round  by  any  extraordinary  tension  of  t}ie  thread. 

The  threads,  as  tliey  come  down,  are,  by  the  rotation  of 
the  flyers,  twisted,  spun,  or  doubled ;  and  by  the  difference 
of  the  speeds  of  the  spindle  carrying  the  hobbin  and  that 
of  tiie  flyer,  the  thread  Is  caused  to  wmd  itself  round  the 
barrel  of  the  bobbin  A ;  and  by  the  ordinary  movement  of 
the  copping  rail,  the  threads  are  wound  on  the  bobbin  in 
helical  coiles  up  and  down  its  barrel. 

Several  other  modifications  of  the  invention  are  proposed ; 
as  the  employment  of  a  sheath  or  quill  in  place  of  the 
bobbin,  in  order  to  build  (as  it  is  called)  a  cop  upon  it — 
also,  the  adaptation  of  an  inverted  flyer,  carried  by  the 
spindle ;  none  of  which  appear  to  us  to  present  the  slightest 
novelty  as  regards  tlirostle  spinning. 

The  spindle  with  the  bobbin  being  driven  at  one  certain 
speed,  and  the  flyer  at  another  certain  speed,  dependent 
upon  the  respective  diameters  of  their  warves,  the  bobbin 
is  made  to  take  up  or  wind  on  at  all  times  a  uniform  length 
of  thread ;  but,  as  the  accumulation  of  the  coiled  thread 
upon  the  bobbin  increases  its  diameter,  the  wiuding-on 
surface  necessarily  increases  aJso.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
accommodate  this  difference,  and  that  tlie  threads  shall  be 
wound  upon  the  bobbin  at  all  times  with  a  uniform  tension, 
the  bobbin  is  allowed  to  slip  upon  the  spindle  and  be  par- 
tially drawn  round,  so  as  to  relieve  the  extra  tension  as 
above  said. 

The  patentee  says  in  conclusion,  that  lie  claims  as  his 
invention  "  the  arrangement  and  construction  of,  spindles 
with  tlieir  appendages  for  spinning,  doubling,  and  roving 
machines,  in  which  the  difference  of  speed,  between  the  flyer 
and  bobbin,  is  effected  by  the  different  sizes  of  the  warves 
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by  which  they,  are  driven,  in  conjunction  with  the  drag  for 
allowing  that  difference  to  vary  as  the  bobbin  fills ;  together 
with  the  continuous  band  for  driving  both." — [Inrolled  in 
the.  Inrolment  Office^  April,  1835.] 


Tb  Ovid  Topham,  of  fVhitecross-street^  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Ztuke,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  engineer  and  mill* 
wrightyfor  his  invention  in  certain  improvements  in  ih^ 
constructiofi  of  sluice  cocks  for  water  works,  and  which 
improved  construction  of  cocks  is  also  applicable  to  steam, 
gas,  and  other  purposes. — [Sealed  5th  October,  1837.] 

This  invention  applies  more  particularly  to  that  description 
of  sluice  cocks  or  valves  which  are  usually  placed  under 
ground  in  the  street  mains,  or  service  pipes  of  water  and 
gas  works,  in  which  situation  the  metal,  composing  the 
same,  is  liable  to  injury  by  corrosion,  or  the  chemical  action 
of  different  earthly  matters  in  contact  therewith :  but  which 
effect  is  more  particularly  injurious  as  regards  the  wrought 
iron  screw  bolts  and  nuts,  and  metallic  packing  used  if^ 
securing  the  various  junctions  of  the  parts  composing  tlye 
casing  or  body  of  the  said  sluice  cocks  or  valves,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  frequent  leakage  takes  place.  The  ob- 
ject of  my  invention  is  to  obviate  such  evil,  by  making  or 
manufacturing  such  sluice  cocks  and  valves,  without  the 
usual  side  or  vertical  joints  or  junctions,  by  which  means, 
their  necessary  screw  bolts,  nuts,  and  metallic  packing  are 
dispensed  with  ;  and  consists  in  forming  or  casting  the  main 
body  or  -casing  of  such  sluice  cocks  or  valves,  in  one  con- 
tinuous piece  of  metal,  having  only  one  opening  or  aperture 
at  the  upper  part,  for  the  convenience  of  fitting  up  and 
applying  the  slide  of  the  valve :  which  aperture  is  afterwwda 
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closed  with  the  necessary  cap-piece  or  cover  fitted  in  the 
usual  manner,  through  which  the  shaft  or  spindle,  con- 
nected with  the  screw  rack  and  pinion,  or  other  mechanical 
contrivance  used  for  raising  or  lowering  the  slide  of  the 
cock  or  vaive,  is  passed  ;  and  as  such  cap-piece  is  not  usually 
covered  with  earth,  its  joints,  or  junctions,  and  packings,  are 
not  so  liable  to  injury  as  those  at  the  side  of  the  ordinary 
sluice  cocks. 

In  order  further  to  illustrate  my  improvements,  and  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  vrill  now  refer  to 
the  accompanying  drawuigs,  which  are  several  representa- 
tions of  my  improved  constructions  of  sluice  cocks  or  valves, 
shewing  several  modifications  or  arrangements  of  tlie  same  ; 
with  different  modes  or  contrivances  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  slide  or  stop-piece  ;  hut  which  contrivances  I  do  not 
consider  as  part  of  my  invention,  they  being  in  common 
use  ;  and  I  have  only  sliewn  them  in  order  that  the  mode  of 
applying  and  using  the  same  witli  my  improved  sluice  cocks 
or  valves,  may  be  readily  understood. 

Plate  III.,  flg.  I,  is  a  side  elevation  of  one  of  my  im- 
proved sluice  cocks  or  valves,  detached  from  the  street  main 
or  service  pipe ;  fig,  2,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same ; 
fig.  3,  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view,  the  cap-piece  or  cover 
being  removed  to  expose  the  interior;  and  figs.  4,  and  5, 
are  back  and  face  representations  of  the  slide  or  stop-piece, 
removed  from  out  of  the  valve  to  shew  its  construction; 
the  same  letters  of  reference  being  marked  upon  these  and 
all  the  following  figures,  a,  a,  is  the  main  body  or  casing  of 
tlie  valve,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  two  ends  or  sockets 
b,  c,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  tlie  street  pipes  or  mains, 
together  with  the  upper  part  or  chamber  d,  in  which  the 
mechanical  contrivance  for  raising  and  lowering  the  slide  is 
placed,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  a  toothed  rack  and  endless 
screw ;  e,  is  the  cap-piece  or  cover  of  the  chamber  d,  fitted 
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in  the  usual  way  with  screw  liolts  and  nuts,  and  metallic 
packint^ ;  and  the  stuffing  boxy,  through  which  the  spindle 
or  shaft  g,  is  passed,  its  lower  end  turning  in  a  proper 
bearing,  and  having  the  endless  worm  or  screw  A,  formed 
upon  it,  which  takes  into  the  toothed  rack  k,  formed  npoa 
the  back  of  the  slide  t,  which  is  accurately  fitted  at  the 
parts  m,  m,  to  the  face  of  the  aperture  n,  of  tlie  valve  or 
cock.  The  slide  is  kept  tight  against  the  face  of  tlie 
aperture  when  closed,  by  means  of  inclined  planes  or  wedge 
pieces  at  o,  o,  formed  on  the  casing  coming  in  contact  witk 
other  parts  p,p,  of  the  slide.  The  action  of  this  valve  will  be 
readily  understood  by  inspecting  the  drawings  ;  therefore 
no  further  description  will  be  necessary. 

Fig.  6,  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  another  sluice 
cock  or  valve  of  my  improved  construction,  shewing  a  slight 
variation  in  the  mode  of  applying  and  fitting  the  slide 
thereto,  and  in  the  manner  of  making  the  same,  which  ia 
this  instance  has  double  faces  fitted  against  the  mouths  of 
the  apertures,  and  is  worked  by  means  of  a  male  screw 
formed  upon  the  shaft,  taking  into  a  female  screw  upon  the 
slide — and  fig.  7,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  same ;  similar  letten 
of  reference  being  marked  upon  corresponding  parts  as  ia 
the  former  figures,  and  the  construction  of  this  valve  being 
so  simple,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  further  to  de- 
scribe it ;  the  slide  being  in  this  instance  fitted  between 
two  surfaces  or  faces  formed  on  the  mouths  of  the  apertures 
fi,  n,  of  the  valve  or  cock.  Figs.  8,  and  9,  are  front  and 
back  views  of  the  slide  and  screw. 

Fig.  10,  is  a  side  elevation;  fig.  11,  is  a  longitudinal  ver- 
tical section ;  and  fig.  12,  is  a  plan  view  of  another  of  my 
improved  valves  or  cocks,  in  which  another  slight  variation 
in  the  fitting  up  and  applying  the  slide  is  shewn,  the  fiice 
of  which,  in  this  instance,  is  fitted  against  the  face  of  the 
aperture  n,  of  the  end  piece  or  socket  c,  which  in  this  mo- 
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dification  is  cast  separate  from  tbe  valve,  case,  or  box,  and 
secured  by  a  screw-joint  and  packing  or  otber  fastening  to 
tbe  valve  case.  This  mode  may  be  preferred  by  some 
persona  for  the  convenience  of  accurately  forming  the  face 
of  the  aperture,  or  the  convenience  of  putting  brass  faces 
thereon,  which  can  easily  be  done  when  it  is  detached  from 
the  valve ;  whereas,  in  the  former  instances,  the  faces  of 
the  apertures  have  to  be  accurately  fonned  by  means  of 
tools  introduced  into  the  valve  case  through  the  chamber  d. 
Figs.  13,  are  various  detached  representations  of  the  slide, 
tbe  better  to  shew  its  construction.  Fig.  14,  is  a  side  ele- 
vation ;  fig.  15,  is  a  vertical  section;  and  fig.  16,  is  a  plan 
view  of  another  modification  of  my  improved  construction 
of  slide-valve  or  cock,  shewing  the  slide  litted  with  double 
facings  in  contact  with  tbe  montlis  of  the  two  ends  or 
sockets  i,  and  c,  which,  in  this  instance,  are  both  moveable 
for  the  purpose  as  above  stated  ;  in  other  respects,  the  con- 
struction is  the  same  as  tliat  last  described.  Figs.  17,  are 
side  and  face  representations  of  the  slide  and  its  shaft  or 
spindle,  detached  from  the  valve,  to  shew  the  manner  of 
fitting  up  the  same. 

Having  now  described  my  improvements  in  tbe  construc- 
tion of  sluice  cocks  or  valves,  and  tbe  manner  of  carrying 
the  same  into  effect,  I  would  remark,  that  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  tbe  same  is  applicable  to  steam  pipes,  brewers' 
and  distillers'  liquor  pipes,  and  various  otber  situations, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  obviate  tbe  evil  arising  from  leakage 
of  tbe  side  joints  of  sluice  cocks  or  valves  of  tbe  ordinary 
construction ;  and  in  conclusion,  to  state,  that  I  do  not 
claim  any  of  tbe  mechanical  contrivances  herein  described 
and  shewn  for  raising  and  lowering  the  slides  of  the  said 
cocks  or  valves,  or  tbe  mode  of  fitting  or  applying  the  same 
with  the  necessary  shafts  or  spindles  and  stuffing  boxes,  as 
they  are  not  new,  and  form  no  part  of  my  invention  ;  my 
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improvements  coTisisting  in,  and  what  I  claim  ms  my  im- 
provemenU  beiiif^,  the  making,  forming,  or  castings  the  main 
body  box,  or  casing  of  the  slide-valve,  or  cock,  in  one  and 
the  same  piece  of  metal ;  and  the  modes  of  fitting  and  apply- 
ing the  slide  or  stop-piece  thereto,  and  the  manner  of  fbrn- 
ing  the  facings  of  the  cocks  or  valves  as  herein  act  forth  and 
described. — llnroUed  in  the  RolU  Chapel  Office^  Aprils 
1838.] 


To  RoBCRT  Whiteside,  o/  Alr^  in  the  eouniy  of  jKr^ 
North  Britainy  wine  merchant^  for  his  inveniion  of  cer* 
tain  improvements  in  thetcheeis  of  steam  carriages,  amd 
in  the  machinery  for  propelling  the  same;  wAicA  is  aUs 
applicable  to  other  piirpa«e«.*~[Sealed  SOth  Novemberi 
1834.] 

There  are  two  objects  proposed  under  this  patent;  the 
first  is,  a  mode  of  giving  elasticity  to  the  running  wheels  of 
a  steam  carriage ;  the  second,  a  mode  of  lubricating  the 
working  parts  of  a  rotary  steam  engine. 

Wheels  having  elastic  spokes,  have  been  several  times 
proposed  under  different  patents  from  a  mistaken  notion 
that  the  axle  being  by  the  pressure  and  momentum  of  the 
carriage  allowed  to  be  thrown  forward  out  of  the  centre, 
such  position  obtained  through  the  elasticity  would  assist 
in  impelling  the  carriage  forward.  Without  considering 
the  absurdity  of  the  proposition,  the  present  patentee  has 
merely  attempted  to  remove  what  he  considers  some  prac- 
tical defects  in  the  construction,  and  in  lieu  of  elastic  spokes, 
proposes  that  the  axle  of  the  carriage  shall  be  inserted  into 
the  centre  of  a  square  plate,  which  plate  is  allowed  to  slide 
in  two  directions,  much  in  the  way  of  the  chuck  of  an  ec- 
centric latlie  upon  a  £rame  attached  to  the  felloe  of  the 
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wliecl ;  its  central  position  being;  at  all  times  induced  by 
four  powerful  helical  springs,  extending  from  tlie  axle  to 
tlie  comers  of  tlie  frame.  We  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  a  figure  of  this  complicated  and  useless  apparatus. 

The  mode  of  luhricating  the  working  parts  of  a  rotary 
steam  engine,  is  by  placing  a  reservoir  of  tallow  or  other 
anti-attritioua  material  above  the  engine,  and  forming  com- 
munications therefrom  to  the  interior  of  the  engine :  steam 
from  the  boiler  being  allowed  to  press  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tallow,  in  order  to-keep  it  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
to  force  it  down  the  tubes  to  the  pistons  or  wings  working 
within  the  steam  cliamber.  The  oily  matter,  having  per- 
formed its  office  within  the  engine,  is  conducted  away  and 
forced  up  again  into  the  reservoir  by  suitable  pumps. 

The  patentee  says,  that  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  shew  the  means  of  working  the  slides  or  other  parts  of 
the  engine,  as  they  constitute  no  psut  of  his  invention ;  and 
that  lie  is  aware,  an  apparatus  on  a  similar  principle  has 
been  before  applied  to  reciprocating  engines ;  he  therefore 
claims  only  under  this  part  of  his  patent,  the  application  of 
tlio  following  particulars  to  rotary  steam  engines ; — the 
reservoir  of  fluid  kept  under  suitable  pressure  with  the 
pipes  and  other  apparatus  to  convey  it  to  the  proper  parts, 
and  the  pump  to  return  it  to  the  reservoir. — [Im-olled  in 
ilie  Inrolment  Office,  May,  1835.] 
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^^  ON    CHRONOLOGV. 

(Ta  Iht  Editor  of  tlie  Loadon  Journal  amd  Rtperlery  qf  Aril,  SfC.) 

Sir,— Having  been  favoured,  in  several  of  your  former  Journals 
fvith  tlic  insertion' of  some  of  my  lucubrations,  on  subjects  con- 
lected  with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  history,  I  presume,  further, 


to  prcicnl,  for  yonr  approviil,  the  first  of  n  ■liort  •rrirs  of 
on  Chronolofry. 

The  oilviinlnifcs  attcnitiii}!  a  proper  Miidy  of  Chronolagjri 
in  my  opinion,  lii^^lily  iinpurEant,  by  fisiiiK.  iKnnunenUy,  on 
recollection  the  pcriiMis  of  limif  at  wliich  coevid  evmts  have 
pened.  In  tliis,  my  first  letter,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  an 
of  the  plan  I  mean  lo  pursue. 

The  mind  is  j^iven  tis  that  we  should  improve  it,  and  we 
in  order  to  store  the  mind  with  fuels  connected  witli  die 
and  actions  of  those  men  who  have  lived  liefure  us;   !i 
then  to  be  our  study  to  fix  )>enminently  on  tlic  memory, 
f  nf  the  great  events  tliat  have  hBp|>ened  in  tliis  world. 

We  find  ourselves  inhidiitants  of  this  earth,  a  planet,  one  of 
the  mighty  worlds  that  arc  for  ever  rolling  along  tliroiigh  mfimie 
space.  We  can  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  beiiif^  inhaUt, 
or  what  laws  govern,  those  glorious  orbs  that  on  all  sides  sur- 
round us;  we  can  have  no  communication  with  them,  nor  wilfc 
the  beings  that  people  them.  This  world  is  ours,  and  the  mk 
quiring  mind  should  be  anxious  to  know  who  lived  before  M 
had  an  existence  upon  it,  and  what  events,  what  changes,  what 
revolutions  it  has  been  subject  to.  It  is  only  by  reading,  by 
searching  the  records  of  the  paat,  tliat  we  can  arrive  M  that 
knowledge.  But  if  we  can  but  partially  obtain  some  aceounb 
of  the  past,  it  is  our  duly  not  to  keep  them  locked  up  in  otn 
minds,  for  our  own  gratification,  but  to  bring  them  forth  oc- 
casionally, for  the  improvement  of  others. 

1  am  confident,  that  many,  I  was  altout  to  say  that  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  lose  one  half  of  the  gratification  they  ivoidd 
derive  from  reading,  for  want  of  first  fixing  on  tlieir  minds  the 
dates  and  periods  of  time  in  which  those  events  happened.  In 
order  to  illustrate  this  assertion,  I  would  remark,  that  the  travel- 
ler, who  visits  different  countries,  to  enjoy  the  romantic  scenery 
through  which  he  travels,  would  experience  but  little  pleasure, 
it  would  be  very  limited,  if  when  he  had  ascended  to  the  top  of 
a  moimtoin,  he  stood  still,  and  kept  his  eyes  only  on  one  object; 
but  he  looks  around  him,  he  views  the  distant  hills,  the  rocks, 
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To  William  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  Chan' 
eery-lane,  m  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machines  for  drilling  land,  or 
soieing  seed  and  grain  of  different  description;  being  a 
communication  fromaforeigner  residing  abroad. — [Sealed 
11th  January,  1839.] 

This  invention,  communicated  to  me  by  a  foreigner  re- 
siding abroad,  is  a  machine  for  drilling  or  sowing  grain  or 
seeds  in  ploughed  land,  one  peculiar  novelty  of  which  is 
considered,  by  the  inventor,  to  consist  in  the  sowing  wheel, 
whereby  the  seeds,  without  the  risk  of  bruising  them,  may 
be  taken  one  by  one  and  conducted  with  uniformity  and 
precision  into  the  furrow  made  by  the  progress  of  the 
machine  as  it  passes  over  the  laud. 

Plate  IV.,  fig.   1,  represents  a  horizontal  view  of  the 
machine ;    fig.  S,  is  a  section  taken  vertically  through  the 
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Hainc* ;  a,  n,  arc  tlu*  sicU*  rraiiu*s  or  carriage  of  the  machiiM 
bj  &,  transverse  rails  eonncctiiig  the  sides  together ;  c,  ( 
are  the  two  ruiiiiinj^  wheels  on  which  the  machine  pane 
over  the  ground ; — these  are  fixed  upon  an  axle  d.  J 
pulley  e,  (or  several  distinct  pullieti  of  different  diameter^ 
is  to  he  fixed  on  the  axle  d\  hut  capable  of  being  slidde 
sideways  upon  the  axle  for  adjustment.  Over  this  pulle 
an  eiulless  hiind  or  chain  y*,y,  is  ])assed,  for  the  pnrpose  < 
giving  rotary  niotion  to  the  sowing  wheel  g* 

The  sowing  wheels  are  thus  described  by  the  inventor.- 
Thesc  wheels  are  fonned  of  two  parts  united  together ;  the 
are  scoped  out  in  the  circumference,  in  the  manner  repn 
'  scnted  in  fig.  1,  and  in  the  detached  sectional  fig  3.  . 
metallic  partition,  placed  between  the  two  portions  of  tl 
sowing  wheel  and  extending  to  the  height  of  the  outi 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  prevents  the  seed  in  the  channd  < 
one  from  dropping  into  the  other.  On  the  Urgest  diameli 
of  each  of  these  portions  of  the  wheel,  are  placed  atsuitah 
distances  apart,  (according  to  the  seed  to  be  sown,)  snu 
hands  of  tin,  or  other  suitable  material ;  these  take  up  tl 
seed  one  at  a  time,  from  the  box  below,  as  the  wheel  r 
volves.  When  the  endless  chain  or  band  f^f^is  driven  1 
the  largest  pulley  e,  a  greater  number  of  seeds  are  disb 
buted  over  a  given  space  of  ground,  than  when  the  cha 
is  worked  by  the  lesser  pulley ;  and  a  smaller  quantity  st 
will  be  distributed,  when  the  smallest  pulley  drives  the  cha 
or  band. 

The  pulley  is  made  to  slide  on  the  axletree,  in  order  th 
either  of  the  different  diameters  may,  when  required,  i 
ceive  the  chain  or  band,  which  must  preserve  a  rectiline 
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sowing  wheels,  but  a  greater  numlier  fixed  on  the  same 
axle  might  be  driven  in  the  same  way. 

The  machine  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  staple  in  front,  either 
by  horse  or  manual  labour ;  the  handles  at  the  back  part 
being  for  directing  the  machine.  Two  rollers  n,  n,  at  the 
back,  are  for  supporting  the  liinder  part  of  the  machine 
and  pressing  the  earth,  when  the  nature  of  the  seed  sown 
may  require  it.  i,  is  an  iron  or  wooden  colter,  to  push  out 
of  the  way  such  lumps  of  earth  as  might  be  injurious  to 
certain  seeds  ;  this  colter  may  be  dispensed  with  when  not 
found  necessary,  j,  j,  represents  frames  of  harrows  or 
rakes  for  harrowing  the  eailh,  after  the  seed  has  been  de»  ^ 
posited  in  the  furrow.  These  harrows  are  supported  by  a 
transverse  bar  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  carriage,  and  may 
be  made  with  any  suitable  number  of  teeth,  A,  is  a  plough- 
share, opening  the  furrow  which  is  to  receive  the  seed ;  it 
has  two  wings  or  ears  behind,  which  guai-d  the  distributing 
tube  and  hinder  the  earth  from  falling  in  before  the  seed  is 
deposited, 

The  drilling  machine  being  di'awn  by  men  or  horses, 
according  to  the  number  of  furrows  or  ridges  it  is  intended 
to  make  and  sow  at  once,  the  running  wheels  c,  c,  will 
turn  their  shaft  or  axle,  and  the  pulley  being  fast  on  the 
said  axle,  as  described,  it  will  cause  the  endless  chain  /,  f, 
to  travel  round,  and  thereby  to  give  rotary  motion  to  the 
sowing  wheels.  As  these  wheels  revolve,  the  small  hands, 
which  project  from  their  circumference,  will  take  up  the 
seeds  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  w,  and  passing 
by  the  small  brush  r,  will  be  carried  along  by  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  point  x,  where 
tlie  small  hand  begins  to  descend  and  to  drop  the  seed  into 
the  recess  formed  in  the  wheel,  where  the  seeds  are  confined 
by  the  segment  m,  and  spring  n.  When  by  the  revolution 
of  the  sowing  wheel  the  seed  shall  have  been  earned  to  the 
extremity  of  the  st^ment,  it  will  be  enabled  to  drop  '"'" 
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dw  dutributing  tube  o,  and  br  thus  <lrp«)dt«d  ia  the 
or  furrow,   traced  by  the   i>lougli»luni  i ;   the 
tlien  filU  up  the  furrow  opimcd  bj  the  plaugluhArv, 
covers  over  the  Bccd ;   niui    the  rod  i,  puslies  mway 
lump*  of  cttrth  or  «toncii,  if  imy,  uid  tbe   roller  A, 
the  groiiTid  wlieti  Uie  operation  is  complctt^d. 

It  migbt  bt-  iieeciuiary  for  certain  seeds,  such 
and  the  like,  to  diminiHh  ibt-  friction  caused  by  the 
m,  which  covers  the  (jrooved  chambers  of  tlie  sowin}; 
in  tliat  ciuie,  the  said  si-gntcnt  m,  should  be  intcxnoUj 
with  leather. 

The  proper  thickneiis  of  the  sowing  wheels  is  del 
'  the  quality  of  the  seeds  they  arc  to  sow.  They  m&y 
made  either  in  wood  or  ntetal ;  they  must  be  fixed  od 
shaft  p,  which  is  driven  by  the  pulley  o,  by  means  of 
endless  chaiu  or  baiid^/.y,  and  the  small  brush  r,  of  fl< 
hair,  is  to  be  fixed  on  a  sliding  plate  ;  the  object  of 
brush  being  to  drive  out  of  the  hands  any  extra 
might  have  got  into  them. 

The  sliding  plate  affords  the  means  of  withdravring 
brush  r,  when  that  is  not  deemed  necessary.  The  hi 
for  the  supply  of  the  seeds,  is  placed  behind  the 
wheel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  partition  v 
hopper  has  an  opening  at  the  lower  part  for  the  deliveiyi 
the  seeds,  which  are  to  be  taken  up  by  the  small  bandft 
The  delivery  from  the  hopper,  is  regulated  by  a  reguUx 
raised  and  lowered,  at  will,  according  to  the  required  quu' 
tity  of  the  seeds.  For  larger  seed,  the  register  must  givek 
greater  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper. 

A  graduated  index  is  marked  on  the  partition  v,  for  dte 
purpose  of  indicating  the  depth  to  which  tlie  register  mtut 
be  driven,  according  to  the  various  kinds  of  seeds.  T^ 
box  to,  w,  surrounding  the  sowing  wheels,  is  opened  at  tn 
by  means  of  a  cover,  seen  closed  in  fig,  2 ;  several  sowieg 
wheels  might  be  contained  in  the  same  box. 
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It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  diameter  of  the  sow- 
ing wheels  should  be  almost  always  the  same  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  though  for  horticultural  purposes  they 
might  be  made  smaller.  The  size  of  the  small  hands  and 
that  of  the  curved  cuts,  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  grain  or  seeds  to  be  sown. 

The  machine,  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing,  is 
calculated  to  sow  at  once  two  ridges  ;  it  is  for  that  purpose 
provided  with  two  sowing  wheels,  two  ploughshares,  two 
distributing  tubes,  two  harrows  or  rakes  with  four  teeth, 
and  two  rods  or  colters  for  driving  the  lumps  of  earth  out 
of  the  way 

In  order  to  sow  at  once  a  greater  number  of  ridges,  the 
above  pieces  are  increased  in  due  proportion. 

The  puUies  e,  must  be  modified  according  to  the  extra 
work  they  are  called  upon  to  execute.  One  or  several 
tension  pulleys  «,  serve  to  tighten,  to  a  proper  degree, 
the  chain  or  band  y,/";  these  pul lies  and  their  use  being 
well  known,  need  not  be  further  described.  The  drawing 
wheels  c,  c,  may  be  placed  inside  or  outside  the  frame,  as 
found  most  convenient. — [InroUed  in  the  Rolls  Chapel 
Office,  July,  1839.] 
Specification  drawn  by  Messrs.  New4on  and  Berry. 


To  Robert  Thomas,  of  Si.  James's  slreel,  in  the  cUy  of 
Westminsler^  and  county  of  Middlesex,  boot-maJicr,  for 
Ms  invention  of  certain  itnprovemenls  in  apparatus  to  be 
attached  to  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
horses  from  starting;  and  for  stopping  or  restraining 
them  when  running  away;  or  descending  hills. —  [Sealed 
7th  June,  1838.] 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  adaptation  of  an  appa- 
ratus to  carriages,  whether  on  two  or  four  wheels ;    by 
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?b  "William  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  Chan- 
cery-lane, 111  the  county  of  Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for 
certam  improvements  in  machines  for  drilling  land,  or 
sowing  seed  and  grain  of  different  description  ;  being  a 
communication  froma foreigner  residing  abroad. — [Sealed 
11th  January,  1839.] 

This  invention,  communicated  to  me  by  a,  foreigner  re- 
siding abroad,  is  a  machine  for  drilling  or  sowing  grain  or 
seeds  in  ploughed  land,  one  peculiar  novelty  of  which  is 
considered,  by  ihe  inventor,  to  consist  in  the  sowing  wheel, 
whereby  the  seeds,  without  the  risk  of  bruising  them,  may 
be  taken  one  by  one  and  conducted  with  uniformity  and 
precision  into  the  furrow  made  by  tlie  progress  of  the 
machine  as  it  passes  over  the  laud. 

Plate   IV.,  fig.    I,  represents   ahorizonlal  view  of  the 
machine;  fig,  9,  is  a  section  taken  vertically  through  the 
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toothed  rim  /,  on  the  running  wheel;  and  also  that  the 
force  of  the  spring/,  keeps  the  tubes  c,  and  d,  back,  and 
prevents  the  clutch  p,  /?,  from  locking  against  the  pin  o,  o, 
fixed  in  the  spindle  a ;  consequently,  under  these  circum- 
stances, (which  is  the  ordinary  position  of  the  apparatus, 
no  connexion  existing  between  the  barrel  rf,  and  the  run- 
ning wheel,)  the  carriage  proceeds  as  usual,  and  the  cord  ^, 
hangs  loosely  without  affecting  the  horse,  (see  fig.  7.)  But, 
in  the  event  of  the  horse  or  horses  starting  or  getting  into 
a  greater  speed  than  may  be  desired,  the  driver  or  any 
other  person  riding  on  or  within  the  carriage,  takes  hold 
of  the  ends  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  cord  n,  and  draws 
it  up  luitil,  by  the  sliding  of  the  tubes  c,  and  rf,  as  de- 
scribed above,  the  clutch  p,  p,  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  pin  o,  o,  as  shewn  in  figs.  3,  and  6,  and  thereby  couples 
the  spindle  a,  with  the  barrel  d. 

The  barrel  d,  not  being  enabled,  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  parts,  to  slide  further,  the  draft  of  the  cord  w,  will 
now  act  upon  the  spindle,  (the  abutment  being  at  the  collar 
g,)  and  draw  the  spindle  onward  until  it  has  slidden  suffi- 
ciently far  to  put  the  pinion  A*,  in  gear  with  the  toothed 
rim  /,  on  the  running  wheel. 

It  will  now  be  perceived,  that  as  the  running  wheel  goes 
roimd,  the  spindle  a,  with  the  barrel  d,  will  be  made  to 
revolve ;  and  that  the  cord  e,  attached  thereto,  (and  at  its 
other  end  connected  to  the  bit  or  curb  of  the  horse  or  the 
bearing  rein,)  will  be  made  to  coil  round  the  barrel  c/, 
as  shewn  at  figs.  4,  and  6 ;  and  by  so  coiling,  cause  the 
branclMl)rds  or  reins  to  be  drawn  tightly,  and  bring  up 
the  horse. 

Fig.  12,  represents  a  four-whtfled  carriage,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  the  improved  apparatus  being  attached  4Hf)eto, 
but  very  imperfectly  seen,  as  it  is  desirable  to  conceal  the 
apparatus,   as  much  as  possible,  froift  public  view.     The 
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drawing'-up  reina  or  cords  e,  pasa  fvom  the  bit  or  curb  in 
the  horse's  mouth,  or  from  the  bearing  rein,  in  any  con- 
venient way  under  the  carriage  to  the  barrel  d,  upon  the 
spindle  a :  and  in  tliis  iigure  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
apparatus  is  n<)t  thrown  into  gear,  as  the  horso  has  but 
just  started  off;  but  in  tiie  event  of  it  becoming  necessary 
to  check  the  speed  of  the  horse,  the  driver,  or  some  person 
witbiu  the  can'iage,  draws  the  cord  n,  which  throws  the 
apparatus  into  gear,  in  the  way  described,  and  brings  the 
horse  up,  as  sliewn  in  fig.  13. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  if  the -cord  e,  leading  firom 
the  ciurb  or  bit  of  tlie  horse,  were  to  be  immediately  coiled 
upon  the  barrel  d,  with  the  speed  with  whicli  the  barrel  is 
made  to  turn  when  thrown  into  gear  with  the  running 
wheel,  that  tbe  horse  would  be  drawn  up  too  suddenly ;  I 
therefore  connect  the  cord  e,  to  another  cord,  passed  round 
a  spring  barrel,  not  shewn  in  tbe  drawings  ;  so  that  while 
the  cord  e,  is  winding  round  the  barrel  d,  a  length  of  cord 
is  given  out  from  the  spring  barrel,  which  thereby  causes 
the  tension  of  the  rope  upon  the  curb  or  bit  to  operate 
gradually,  and  to  temper  the  check,  until  the  horse  has 
bad  time  to  feel  the  force  exerted  upon  him,  and  quietly 
to  submit  to  its  restraint. 

And  further  I  would  remark,  that  as  soon  as  the  driver 
or  other  person  in  the  carriage  lets  go  tlie  cord  n,  that 
the  springs  f,  and  h,  being  free,  force  back  the  spindle  a, 
thereby  throwing  tbe  pinion  i,  out  of  gear ;  and  also  un- 
lock the  barrel  d,  from  tbe  qiindle,  when  the  apparatus 
assumes  tlie  inoperative  position  shewn  at  figs.  6,  7,  and  10. 

And  as  a  further  security  against  the  horse  rearing  up 
on  being  checked  by  the  above  described  apparatus,  I 
apply  loops  of  catgut  or  cord  over  his  ears ;  these  loops 
being  connected  to  the  check  cord  e,  which,  when  brought 
into  action,  will  pull  the  loops  tight  upon  his  ears  and  pre- 
vent his  rising. 
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Fig.  9,  is  a  representation  of  the  head  gear  of  the  bridle, 
shewn  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  figs.  7,  and  8.  a,  a,  are 
the  side  or  check  pieces  of  the  bridle,  which  are  in  this 
instance  made  hollow  for  the  ends  of  the  loops  b,  b,  to  be 
passed  down  them  to  the  check  cord  e,  at  the  bit  d,  e,  is 
a  coiled  spring,  its  ends  being  attached  to  both  the  loops» 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  loops  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  out  of  action,  and  thereby  relieve  the  horse  from 
the  pressure  on  his  ears. — \Inrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel 
Office^  Decembe7\  1838.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Berry. 


To  John  Hawkshaw,  of  Manchester^  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster y  civil  engineer ^  for  his  invention  of  certain 
improvements  in  mechanism  or  apparatus  applicable  to 
railways,  and  also  to  carriages  to  be  used  thereon, — 
[Sealed  17th  December,  1838.] 

These  improvements  consist,  firstly,  in  a  novel  construction 
of  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  or  applied  upon  railways, 
at  those  parts  termed  switches,  shunts,  or  moveable  rails, 
which  are  commonly  used  for  transferring  engines,  car- 
iriages,  or  trains,  from  one  line  of  rails  to  anotlier,  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  which  apparatus  I  call  a  **  switch  or 
shunt  protector." 

In  the  generality  of  such  cases  there  is  one  position  of 
the  switches,  shunts,  or  moveable  rails,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  thorough  or  principle  trafiic,  and  in  which  direction 
the  trains  may  have  to  pass  at  a  maximum  velocity,  while 
the  change  of  direction  that  is  f^en  by  the  other  position 
of  the  switches  or  shunts,  is  less  frequently  required^  and  is 
chiefly  passed  over  by  trains  at  a  slow  rate.  The  principle 
object  of  this  invention,  therefore,  is  to  secure  the  switches 
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or  sliunts  being  held  or  kept  in  a  proper  position  at  all  times 
for  the  principal  or  thorough  traffic ;  and  when  there  is  oc- 
casion to  transfer  the  trains  or  engine,  &c.  to  another  line 
than  that  upon  wliich  the  cliief  traffic  passes,  it  has  to  be 
done  by  some  person  holding  the  awitch  protector  in  a.  pro- 
per position  for  the  purpose ;  and  immediately  after  such 
transfer  from  one  line  to  the  other  has  been  effected,  he 
lets  go  his  hold  upon  the  handle  of  the  apparatus,  and  it 
will  instantly,  from  its  self-acting  construction,  return  to 
its  original  position,  moving  also  at  the  same  time,  by  its 
own  action,  the  switches,  shunts,  or  double  rails  to,  and 
retaining  theua  in,  the  right  direction  for  the  principle  or 
thorough  traffic,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  tlie 
main  lines  of  rails  being  left  uncomiected.  Secondly,  my 
improvements  applicable  to  railways,  consist  in  the  appli- 
cation of  an  extra  plate  to  the  moveable  rails,  (which 
have  hitherto  been  objectionable,)  in  order  to  render  their 
use  perfectly  safe,  as  tliis  plate,  being  furnished  with  an 
inclined  plane,  and  being  also  used  in  connection  with  my 
improved  shunt  protector,  as  hereafter  particularly  de- 
scribed, enables  double  rails  to  be  employed  in  some  cases 
with  more  convenience  than  switches  or  shunts,  and  is  thus 
of  considerable  advantage.  Thirdly,  my  improvements  are 
applicable  to  carriages  to  be  used  upon  railways,  and  con- 
sist in  a  contrivance  for  attaching  engines,  carriages,  or 
waggons,  to  each  other,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  in  closer  connection  with  each  other.  This  object  is 
effi;cted  by  a  single  movement,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
excentric,  worked  between  the  two  euds  of  the  connecting 
link ;  but  as  the  excentric  is  a  substitute  for  a  crank,  and 
consequently  the  crank  may  also  be  here  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  excentric,  then  this  carriage  connecting  link 
may  be  made  to  be  worked  either  by  aa  excentric  or  by  a 
crank. 

But,   in   order   that   my   imp rov emeu Ls   may   be  more 
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readily  explained,  I  have  attaclietl  to  these  presents  a  sheet 
of  drawings  illustrative  of  the  following  more  detailed  de- 
acripdon  thereof,  and  marked  the  sanie  with  figures  and 
letters  of  reference  ;  similar  letters  being  placed  upon  cor^ 
responding  parts  of  the  mechanism.     (See  Plate  V.) 

Fig.  1,  is  a  front  elevation  of  my  improved  self-Acting 
mechanism,  to  be  a])plied  to  railways,  having  the  front 
plate  removed  in  order  to  sSiew  the  interior  of  tlie  app»- 
ratus.  Fig.  2,  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  the  same, 
with  tlie  top  removed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hoe 
shewn  in  connection  with  a  moveable  or  double  rail.  Fig.  3* 
represents  its  connection  with  an  ordinary  switch  or  shunt; 
and  fig.  4,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  app.iratus. 

The  main  line  of  railways,  or  that  used  for  the  thorougli 
or  principal  traffic  {in  the  direction  of  the  arrows)  is  shevm 
at  a,  a,  and  the  diversion  of  the  line  at  b,  b;  the  rails  or 
shunts  are  connected  to  the  apparatus,  or  "  shunt  pro- 
tector," by  the  horizontal  rods  c,  c,  and  actuated  by  tin 
excentric  d,  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  order  to  move  the  switches  or  shunts,  and  to  boi^ 
the  main  feature  of  my  improvements  into  operation,  the 
railway  attendant  has  to  depress  tlie  lever  e,  into  the  hori- 
zontal position,  and  hold  it  there  while  the  train  is  passing 
from  the  main  line  a,  a,  upon  the  diversion  at  b,  h,  which 
will  bring  the  parts  into  the  position  shewn  by  dotted  lines 
in  figure  2.  Thus  the  depression  of  the  lever  e,  has,  by 
means  of  the  bevel  wheel  f,  upon  the  shaft  g,  and  the 
pinion  A,  upon  the  shaft  i,  caused  the  excentric  d,  to  per- 
form half  a  revolution,  and  consequently  to  move  the  shunts 
or  switches,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  balance 
weight  k,  which  is  keyed  to  and  suspended  upon  the 
shaft  g. 

Now,  when  the  train  has  passed  from  the  main  line  to 
the  diversion,  tlie  instant  the  attendant  releases  his  hold  an 
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the  lever  e,  this  combination  of  mechanism,  that  is,  the 
connection  of  the  balance  weight,  the  bevil  wheels  and  the 
excentric,  immediately  brings  the  rails  or  switches  into  their 
former  position,  and  thus  always  preserves  the  right  direc- 
tion of  the  line  for  the  principle  or  thorough  traffic.  In 
order  also  to  ensure  a  still  greater  degree  of  safety,  the 
same  movement  which  actuates  the  excentric,  is  by  means 
of  the  mitre  wheels  /,  m,  made  to  turn  the  upright  spindle 
n,  with  an  outside  signal,  which  shews  to  the  engine-man 
the  position  of  the  shunts ;  of  course,  this  external  part  of 
the  apparatus,  may  be  constructed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I 
have  hitherto  employed  a  plane  or  disc  o,  painted  black  and 
white,  and  it  is  so  placed,  that  the  plane  of  the  disc  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  direction  of  the  rails,  when  the  switches  are 
right  for  the  through  or  principle  traffic,  and  consequently, 
in  a  position  not  to  be  seen  by  the  approaching  engine- 
man,  excepting  edgewise.  It  will  thus  be  evident,  that  the 
same  motion  which  actuates  the  switches,  turns  this  signal 
a  quarter  of  a  revolution  and  brings  it  into  the  fiill  view  of 
the  engine-man. 

To  make  the  same  part  of  this  apparatus  equally  ap- 
plicable at  night,  it  only  requires  to  have  a  common 
lamp  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  o,  which  will  of 
course  bo  fully  visible  or  not  visible,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  those  just  described.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  fig.  2,  tliat  there  is  also  attached  to  the  move- 
able rails  an  extra  plate  or  way  p,  p,  wliich  is  formed  with 
a  slight  inclined  plane  q,  upon  its  surface,  in  oider  to  lifb 
any  engine  or  carriage  which  may  accidentally  be  passing 
along  the  line  of  rails  b,  b,  and  thus  easily  pass  or  guide 
such  carriage  upon  the  main  lines  a,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  escape  from  the  ends  of  the  diversion  line  b,  b,  and  be 
thrown  off  the  rails  entirely ;  this  improvement  will  be 
found  to  efiect  a  still  further  scciu-ity  against  accidents,  and 
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should  be  uaed  in  connection  witli  the  apparatus  aborc 
described,  as  shewn  in  fig.  2. 

My  improved  connecting  link  for  attaching  engines  and 
carriages,  and  bringing  them  in  closer  connection  with  otlitr 
in  trains,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  5,  which  is  a  side  elevatico, 
and  fig.  6,  which  is  a  plan  or  top  view  of  the  same,  o,  a, 
are  the  eyes  of  the  link  to  receive  the  hoolu  wliich  an 
upon  the  ends  of  the  carriages  to  be  connected.  Upoaoot 
of  these  eyes,  is  formed  a  circular  race  or  rim  b,  in  wliidh 
the  exeentric  wheel  c  works ;  this  excentric  is  fixed  upM 
a  small  stud  d,  to  which  the  other  eye  is  attached  bj  tin 
parallel  arms  e,  e ;  there  is  a  handle  or  lever  f,  also  keyMJ 
upon  this  stud  for  the  purpose  uf  turning  the  exc^itric  il 
the  grooved  rim  b,  and  thus  it  will  be  evident,  that  l^a 
single  movement  of  the  handle,  causing  a  semi-revoliitianaf 
the  exeentric,  the  connecting  link  may  be  lengthened  (t 
shortened  at  pleasure,  as  shewn  by  dotted  lines  in  fig'.  & 
There  is  a  small  spring  catch  g,  working  on  a  stud  in  tbv 
arm  e,  which  enters  or  catches  into  a  recess  in  the  exocfr 
trie,  when  a  half  revolution  has  been  performed,  and  Atf 
holds  or  secures  the  connecting  link  in  its  shortened  pa^  ; 
tion.  t  \ 

Having  now  particularly  described  my  improvements  Itri 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  same  may  be  carried  into  opet* 
tion,  1  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  1  claim  as  my  in- 
vention the  particular  combination  of  mechaDism  abon 
described  and  shemi  in  the  drawings  atLnchcd  for  the  pm* 
pose  of  working  the  shunts,  switches,  or  double  rails,  upcH  , 
railways ;  and  thus,  after  the  transfer  of  any  engine,  cafr 
riage,  or  train,  keeping  the  line  for  the  tborougli  or  prind* 
pie  traiEc  always  entire  ;  and  also,  the  mode  of  connt 
engines,  carriages,  or  trains,  by  the  improved  liuk  ahei 
the  carriage. — {Inrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  Ji 
1839.] 

Bpecilicalion  drawn  by  Messrs.  Ncwtcn  and  Berry. 


[  ra  ] 

To  William  Holme  Heginbotham,  of  Stockport,  in  the 
county  of  Chesta-,  gentleman,  for  his  invention  of  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus,  for  propelling 
boats  and  other  vessels  to  be  employed  either  for  marine 
or  inland  navigation,  and  to  be  worfced  by  steam  or 
other  power. — [Sealed  17th  January,  1839.] 

TuESEl  improveraents  consist  in  the  peculiar  construction 
and  arrangement  of  certain  mechauiam  or  apparatus,  to  he 
substituted  for,  and  employed  in  the  place  of  ordinary 
paddle  wheels  as  generally  used,  for  the  pui-poses  of  pro- 
pelUng  vessels;  and  have  for  their  particular  ohject  the 
property  of  presenting  the  edge  of  the  paddle  board  to  the 
water,  when  entering  and  retreating  fi.-oni  it,  having  a  much 
greater  hold  or  resistance  than  the  ordinary  paddle  wheel ; 
and  at  the  same  time  not  having  any  "  backwater"  resis- 
tance to  overcome. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  novelty  and  improvement  in 
my  present  invention,  consists  of  the  compactness,  both  in 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  propelling  apparatus,  which  ren- 
ders the  same  particularly  applicable  to  canal  boats,  and 
also  to  ships  of  war ;  for  in  the  latter  instance,  the  whole  of 
the  line  of  guns  may  be  employed,  not  being  necessarily 
broken  by  the  paddJe  box,  as  in  ordinary  steam  vessels, — 
and  in  the  former,  no  great  displacing  of  the  water  taking 
place,  the  hanks  of  the  canals  are  not  injured, 

In  order  that  the  improvements  may  be  more  perfectly 
explained,  and  their  application  to  all  the  purposes  of  pro- 
pelhng  vessels,  properly  understood,  I  have  attached  to 
these  presents,  a  sheet  of  di'awings,  containing  such  v 
of  my  improved  apparatus,  and  its  peculiarly  advantagec 
appliance  to  ships  of  war,  as  will  sufficiently  illustrate  my 
invention  ;  having  marked  the  same  with  figures  and  lettei-s 
of  reference,  placing  similar  letters  upon  corresponding 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  in  all  the  figures. 
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Plate  v.,  fig.  6,  represent  a  side  elevation  of  a  steam  ship 
or  war  brig,  with  my  propelling  apparatus  attached,  having 
the  front  of  the  paddle  box  removed ;  fig.  7,  being  an  end 
or  stem  view  of  the  same.  Fig.  8,  is  a  side  elevation  of  my 
apparatus,  detached  and  drawn  upon  a  larger  scale  ;  fig.  9, 
is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view ;  and  fig.  10,  an  end  view  of 
the  same,  with  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  paddle  box 
drawn  in  section,  in  their  relative  positions.  This  propelling 
apparatus  is  to  be  placed  upon  each  side  of  the  vessel  and 
to  be  actuated  or  driven  by  the  engines  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  paddle"  wheels  are  now  driven,  consist- 
ing  of  a  series  of  vertical  paddle  boards  a,  a,  a,  a,  which 
are  mounted  or  fixed  in  suitable  iron  carriages  or  framings 
i,  5,  5,  b  ;  the  extremities  of  the  frames  are  furnished  with 
bearings  c,  c,  c,  c,  and  attached  to  a  pair  of  double  cranks 
dy  d,  d,  dy  of  such  a  sweep  or  throw,  that  at  every  revolu- 
tion, each  paddle  board  in  one  carriage  shall  pass  over  two 
paddles  in  the  other  carriage,  as  shewn  in  fig.  8,  where  the 
paddle  d\y  in  the  upper  frame,  is  seen  just  about  to  pass 
over  paddle  a^,  in  the  lower  carriage,  and  thus  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  cranks,  the  upper  and  lower  carriages  or 
frames,  >vith  their  system  of  paddles,  will  descend  and  act 
in  the  water  alternately.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  outer 
ends  e,  ^,  of  the  crank  shafts,  must  have  their  support  or 
bearings  placed  in  the  side  of  the  paddle  box  /,  fy  and  that 
the  shafts  g,  g,  themselves,  must  extend  entirely  through 
the  vessel  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  having  £he  engines 
or  driving  power  in  the  centre,  between  the  two  crank 
shafts,  and  connected  to  them  by  suitable  gearing. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  propelling  boats  or  other  vessels,  and  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  practical  operation,  I  de- 
sire  it  to  be  particularly  understood,  that  I  claim  as  my 
invention  (and  which  is  secured  to  me  by  the  above-named 


letters  patent)  the  peculiar  and  novel  arrangement  of  the 
mechanism  herein  described  and  shewn  in  the  drawings  for 
the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  therein  set  forth,  without 
being  in  any  way  confined  to  the  number  or  shape  of  the 
paddle  boards,  or  eitlier  to  the  materiitis  or  dimensions  of 
which  the  apparatus  maybe  constructed. — [I/trolled  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel  Office,  July,  1839.] 

SpecilicfltLoii  drawn  by  HeBsra.  Newton  and  Berry. 


To  Samuel  Hall,  of  Baseford,  in  Ike  county  of  Nolfa, 
cotton  manufacture);  for  his  invention  of  an  iinproved 
method  of  bibricalbig  the  pistons,  rods,  and  valves,  or 
cocks  of  steam  engines  ;  and  of  condensing  the  steam  of 
such  engines  as  are  worked  by  a  vacuum  produced  by 
condensation  ;  also  a  method  of  coitdensation  applied  to 
other  purposes. — [Sealed  9th  January,  1833.] 


This  invention  is  described  as  consisting  of  improvements 
on  a  former  patent  granted  22d  December,  1831,  (see  vol. 
I.,  of  our  present  Conjoined  Series,  page  361  and  plate 
XVIII.)  The  mode  then  proposed  of  lubricating  the 
working  parts  of  the  engine  by  an  apparatus  which  caused 
a  stream  of  oil  to  pass  constantly  through  the  cylinder,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  found  effective  ;  another  plan  is 
therefore  now  proposed,  in  which  the  oil  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  is  taken  up  by  an  inverted 
cone,  and  pumped  through  tubs  into  the  working  cylinder. 
Plate  V,  fig,  11,  represents  the  apparatus  now  proposed 
to  be  employed ;  a,  a,  is  a  section  taken  vertically  through 
the  man-hole  of  the  boiler ;  b,  h,  is  a  frame  of  rods  inserted 
into  the  boiler,  and  made  fast  to  the  cover  of  the  man-hole  ; 
C,  c,  is  another  frame  of  rods  standing  upon  the  outside  of 
the  cover,  and  supporting  a  vessel  or  chamber  d,  d,  at  top. 

VOL.  XV.  ' 
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A  long  tube  e^  e^  slides  through  stuffing  boxes,  havinj 
enlargement  /,  /,  at  bottom,  of  a  conical  form  ;  within 
tube  a  piston  or  bucket  g^  is  worked  by  any  conven 
means  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston  rod  h^  an 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  there  is  a  conical  valve  t, 
down  in  its  seat  by  a  weight  appended  to  its  rod  k^ 

In  order  to  put  this  apparatus  in  effective  operatio 

lever  as  a  pump  handle  is  to  be  attached  to  the  pins 

extending  from  the  outside  of  the  tube  e^  e,  by  which 

I  tube  e,  may  be  raised  or  depressed.     When  the  tube  < 

depressed,  the  end  of  the  rod  i^  strikes  against  the  bol 
rail  of  the  frame  b,  and  raises  the  conical  valve  f ,  froB 
seat ;  the  enlarged  part  f,  f,  of  the  tube  being  at  the  i 
time  immersed  in  the  oil  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Yf 
in  the  boiler.  Whilst  the  end  /,  f,  of  the  tube  e,  is  1 
immersed  in  the  oil,  the  piston  or  bucket  g,  is  raisec 
drawing  up  the  rod  ^,  which  causes  the  oil  to  flow  up 
tube  e,  e,  and  on  raising  the  tube  by  means  of  the  pi 
handle  as  before  described,  the  valve  t,  will  be  enable 
fall  into  its  seat  and  confine  the  portion  of  oil  so  ra 
within  the  tube. 

As  it  is  probable  that  some  small  quantity  of  water  ] 

M  be  raised  with  the  oil,  two  cur\'ed  pipes  hi,  hi,  brand 

Jj  out  from  the  tube,  are  pro'V'ided  to  take  off  the  water 

i  conduct  it  again  into  the  boiler. 

'*  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  by  the  repeated  desci 

of  the  tube  e,  and  the  working  of  the  piston  i,  succes 
portions  of  the  oil,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  wate 

.  the  boiler,  will  be  drawn  up  through  the  tube  e,  and  be 

I}'  charged  from  the  top  of  the  tube  into  the  vessel  d,  fi 

whence  it  will  flow  away  through  a  lateral  pipe  n,  and 
conducted  into  the  working  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of 
bricating  the  working  piston  and  the  valves. 

^,:  A  second  feature  of  the  invention  is  a  mode  of  prevc 

ing  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  horizontal  tubet 


■  'r 
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the  refrigerating  \'essel  of  the  former  patent  shewn  at  fig. 
8,  plate  XVIII.  of  vol.  I.,  the  ends  of  those  tubes  being 
now  furnished  with  small  pipes  bent  upwards  to  prevent 
the  water  flowing  out  of  the  apparatus,  should  it  be  tilted 
on  one  side,  as  frequently  happens  on  ship-board, 

A  third  improvement  applies  to  the  air  pump,  the  foot 
valve  of  which  is  opened  by  a  lever  or  arm,  acted  upon  by 
a  tappet  as  the  pump  rod  ascends,  which  assists  the  opera- 
tion of  exhausting  the  condensor.  A  fourth  improvement 
is  the  introduction  of  vertical  partitions  in  the  water  vat  of 
the  condensor  for  the  pur^iose  of  causing  the  cold  water  to 
flow  up  and  down  between  the  pipes,  which  it  is  considered 
will  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  than  if  it  merely  flowed 
through  horizontally  as  before. 

The  last  feature  of  improvement  set  out  in  the  specifica- 
tion, consists  in  claiming  the  employment  of  the  condensing 
apparatus  for  all  other  piirposes  besides  steam  engines,  as 
for  distillation  and  cooling  liquors  generally. — [InrolUd  hi 
the  Inrolmeiii  Office,  July,  1833.] 


7b  John  Ingledew,  of  Edward-street,  Brighton,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  engineer,  for  his  invenlion  o/  an  im- 
proved metallic  safety  wheels  and  revolving  axle. — 
[Sealed  11th  April,  1835.] 

This  invention  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  manufacturing  iron 
wheels,  principally  for  railroad  caiTJages  ;  and  also  a  method 
of  attaching  them  to  carriages. 

The    wheels    are    constructed    with  spokes,    which    arc 
shouldered  up  into  a  central  ring,  forming  the  nave,  and 
are  secured  therein  by   transverse   keys,   ar  ' 
their  faces  by  flat  disc  plates.     Thi 
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spokes  arc  made  with  crutchcd  heads,  secured  into  the  in 
felloe  by  dovetails  and  wedges* 

The  wheels  are  fixed  to  short  axles,  which  revolve 
sockets  made  fast  to  the  carriage.     The  ends  of  the  akc 
axles  are  conical,  in  order  to  avoid  friction  as  they  revoli 
— [InroUed  in  the  InroUment  Office^  October^  1835.3 


To  William  Mason,  of  Brecknock  Terrace^  Octmd 
Toum,  in  tfie  county  of  Middlesex^  engineer^  for  his  i 
vention  of  certain  improvements  on  wheekj  boxes^  m 
axletrees  of  carriages^  for  carrying  persons  and  goa 
on  common  roads  and  railways, — [Sealed  24th  Se 
tember,  1835.] 


These  wheels  are  proposed  to  be  formed  by  combining 

series  of  segmental  pieces  of  wrought  or  roUed  iron  in  tl 

form  of  a  circle,  which  is  to  constitute  the  felloe.     Tl 

Jl  segments  are  to  be  grooved  round  the  periphery,  and  th 

ijl!  groove  filled  up  with  wood,  which  will  give  lightness  as 

J I     /  strength.     The  several  segment  pieces  are  made  'with  n 

,1  bated  ends,  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  at  the  junction 

and  the  whole  are  to  be  held  firmly  together  by  a  ring  < 
iron,  constituting  the  tire,  which  being  fitted  on  whilst  h 
will  shrink,  and  confine  all  the  joints  securely. 
!J|i  The  spokes  of  iron  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  should 

ri  ers,  their  ends  being  inserted  into  mortice  holes  in  the  nai 

and  in  the  feUoe. 

I 

These  wheels  may  have  boxes  of  the  ordinary  construi 
f  tion,  or  the  boxes  may  be  formed  of  wrought  iron  an 

I  wood,  bound  round  with  rings  or  hoops  of  iron,  which  wi 

give  additional  strength  and  lightness. 

The  axles  are  tubular,  and  the  wheels  are  secured  t 
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them,  on  what  is  called  the  mail  principle.  Recesses  are 
formed  in  the  boxes  for  oil,  and  they  are  to  have  conical 
collars  to  prevent  end  motion, — [^/nrolled  in  the  Inrolment 
Office,  March,  1836.] 


1h  Patrick  Seyton  Hynes,  of  Paddingion,  in  the  county 

of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in 
wheels,  or  axletrees  and  boxes ;  and  in  apparatus  for  re- 
tarding or  locking  carriage  ttiheels. — [Sealed  25th  Fe- 
bruaiy,  1S35.] 

This  is  principally  an  apparatus  for  locking  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage,  which  is  effected  by  allowing  spring  bolts,  con- 
jiected  to  the  axletree,  or  in  the  under  part  of  the  carriage, 
to  be,  when  necessary,  projected  into  suitable  holes  in  the 
nave  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to  lock  or  prevent  its  rotation. 

These  hoits  are  inserted  into  frames  or  brackets  affixed 
to  the  axletree,  at  each  side  of  the  carriage ;  and  are  pro- 
jected forward  by  helical  springs,  but  are  confined  or  kept 
back  by  a  cord  or  chain. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  lock  the  wheels,  the  driver,  or 
any  other  person  in  or  on  the  carriage,  loosens  the  re- 
tension  cord  or  chain,  and  lets  the  bolts  fly  out,  when  they 
immediately  slide  forward  in  their  brackets,  and  project  into 
the  holes  in  the  nave  of  the  wheel  and  hold  it  fast.  When 
the  wheels  are  to  be  unlocked,  the  bolts  are  by  means  of 
the  cord  or  chain  ivithdrawn  by  the  driver,  and  the  carriage 
goes  on  again  freely. 

The  boxes  of  the  wheels  have  each  a  concentric  recess 
formed  in  the  solid  part  of  the  box  to  hold  oil,  and  chan- 
nels are  cut  from  these  recesses  for  the  oil  to  flow  to  the 
axle, — [Inrolted  in  (he  Inrolment  O^ce,  August,  1835.] 


[     Wi     1 

To  Stanislaus  Daktuez,  of  Austin  FiiarSj  in  /Ae  ciii 
London^  merchant^  for  certain  improvements  in  the  i 
structio7i  and  arrangement  of  axles^  axletrecM^  and 
nax^es  of  wliceh  for  carriages. — [Sealed  1st  Deceml 

1838.] 

'i'liESR  iniproveincnts  in  the  construction  and  arrangen 
of  axles,  axletrcesy  and  ihe  naves  of  wheels  for  carriaj 
consist  in  a  novel  mode  of  relieving  the  friction  caused 
the  rubbing  of  the  peripheries  of  the  axles  against  the 
ternal  parts  of  the  boxes  or  naves  of  wheels  as  they  revo 
This  is  efTected  in  the  present  improved  construction 
arrangement  of  ancles,  axletrees,  and  the  naves  of  wh 
for  carriages,  by  introducing  into  recesses  formed  in 
solid  part  of  the  axle,  certain  cylindrical  anti-firiction  roll 
the  peripheries  of  which  rollers  are  intended  to  meet 
internal  surface  of  the  box  or  nave  of  the  wheel,  and  i 
revolves,  to  relieve  the  friction  which  would  othen 
occur  from  the  rubbing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  axle  and 
box  against  each  other. 

Plate  IV.,  fig.  t3,  represents  the  axle  a,  and  the  bo3 
■nil  nave  b,  b,  b,  cut  through  in  tran verse  section ;   c,  c,  c, 

three  cylindrical  rollers,  let  into  corresponding   reces 

.-  foraied  in  the  solid  part  of  the  axle  a.     Fig.  4,  is  a  loi 

tudinal  section  of  the  axle  A,  and  of  the  box  or  nave  B 
shewing  one  of  the  cylindrical  anti-friction  rollers  c,  ir 
place  within  the  recess  formed  in  the  axle.  Fig.  3,  rej 
sents  an  external  view  of  the  axle  a,  the  box  b,  be 
removed,  in  which  two  of  the  anti-friction  rollers  c,  c, 
partially  seen.  The  ends  of  the  rollers  are  reduced  in  tl 
diameters  for  the  purpose  of  turning  in  brass  bearings, 
in  the  recesses ;  and  oil  or  other  anti-attritious  mate 
may  be  introduced  into  the  box  of  the  wheel  througl] 

V  opening  closed  by  a  screw  as  shewn  at  d,  in  fig.  2.      W] 
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1      the  axle  so  furnished  with  the  ant i -friction  roUera  has  been 

I      inserted  into   the  box  of  the  wheel,  the  cap  plate  E,  E, 

I      sliding  loosely  upon  the  back  part  of  the  axle,  may  he 

affixed  to  the  box  b,  by  bolts  and  nuts,  which  wiil  keep 

the  wheel  securely  attached  to  the  axle. 

I  do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  to  any  particular  di- 
mensions of  the  axle  and  box,  as  that  must  depend  upon 
the  required  strength  ;  nor  to  any  precise  number  of  anti- 
friction rollers,  as  that  may  he  a  matter  of  taste  or  conve- 
nience ;  hut  I  claim  the  introduction  of  anti-friction  rollers 
into  the  axle  of  the  wheels,  for  tlie  purpose  of  relieving  the 
friction  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  axle 
and  box  as  the  wheel  goes  round. — [I?trolled  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel  Office,  June,  1839.] 
SpecifiealiDn  drawo  by  MessrE.  Ntwtan  anil  Berry. 


Tb  Oglethorpe  Wakelin  Barratt,  of  Birmingham,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  metal  gilder,  for  his  invention 
of  certain  improvemenis  in  the  process  of  decomposing 
muriate  of  soda  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  alkali 
and  other  valuable  products, — [Sealed  19th  January, 
1839.] 

In  the  common  method  of  manufacturing  sulphate  of  soda 
"by  decomposing  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  strong  heat  in 
a  furnace,  muriatic  acid  gas  is  disengaged  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty condensed.  Now  the  objects  of  these  improvements 
in  the  said  manufacture  are  the  following; — Firstly,  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  tlie  common  salt  without  the 
application  of  heat  and  without  the  escape  of  muriatic  acid 
gas,  and  which  improvemeuts  are  effected  in  the  following 
mamier : — 


1 


I 
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To  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  parts  by  wei( 
common  salt  dissolved  in  four  hundred  parts  of  water, 
one  hundred  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
this  mixture  put  in  sixty  parts  of  metallic  sine  in  piece 
moderate  size ;  on  adding  the  zinc  hydrogen  gas  is  evol 
or  given  off,  which  gas  is  to  be  collected  in  the  usual ' 
in  any  of  the  well-known  apparatus  for  collecting  and  bi 
ing  gases.  The  hydrogen  gas  so  collected  may  be  bi 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  cvaporationi  or  to  any  ol 
purpose  where  light  or  heat  is  required. 
1  When  the  zinc  is  dissolved,  and  time  allowed  for 

]  sulphate  of  soda  to  form,  or  crystallizei  draw  off  the  c 

\  supernatant  solution,  which  contains  chloride  of  zinc 

j  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda:  then  subject  this  solutioi 

lllj  the  action  of  heat,  and  by  evaporation  and  cooling  the 

j|i'  maining  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes,  wlud 

then  added  to  the  first  crop.    Afler  this,  wash  the  sulpl 
of  soda  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  wl 
separates  any  chloride  of  zinc  which  may  have  remai 
%A  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

I;  I  In  the  above  process  it  is  evident  that  no  heat  is  i 

ployed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  common  salt,   and  1 
no  muriatic  gas  escapes  during  such  operation. 

The  object  of  a  second  process  is  to  collect  a  portio 

muriatic  acid  gas  evolved  from  the  mixture  of  muriat 

,^  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  when  first  brought  together  : 

cold  state,  and  then  to  finish  off  the  charge  or  comp 


|^^!  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  and  form  the  sulphate  of  i 

V\  by  continuing  or  carrying  out  the  process  hereinbefore 

^ '  scribed.     In  this  seqond  process  or  operation  an  appan 

is  employed  suitable  for  the  purpose — that  known  by 
name  of  Woulfe's  apparatus  will  answer  very  welL ' 

To  one  hundred  and  thirty  parts  of  common  sak 
one  hundred  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     ' 
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vessel  containing  the  salt  and  acid  must  be  so  constructed 
aa  to  admit  of  the  mixture  being  occasionally  stirred  with 
any  convenient  instrument  or  agitator,  as  a  rake  to  facili- 
tate tile  decomposition  of  the  common  salt;  tiiat  portion 
of  muriatic  acid  gas  which  is  wished  to  bs  collected,  being 
taken  up  by  the  water  in  the  WouJfe'a  apparatus,  in  the 
form  of  liquid  muriatic  acid. 

Wlien  muriatic  acid  gas  ceases  to  evolve  and  before  the 
vessels  are  unluted,  add  to  the  charge  of  salt  and  acid  four 
hundred  parts  of  water ;  then  remove  the  vessels  contain- 
ing the  Uquid  muriatic  acid,  and  add  to  the  charge  suffi- 
cient zinc  to  complete  the  decom position  of  the  common 
salt. 

The  quantity  of  zinc  required  for  this  purpose  will  be 
found  to  be  about  one  third  less  than  in  the  first  process. 

The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  the  mixture  or  charge  is 
to  be  collected  and  applied ;  then  crystallize  the  sulphate 
of  soda  and  proceed  as  already  described. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained  in  the  above- 
described  processes  is  to  be  decomposed  by  means  of  any 
convenient  agent  so  as  to  separate  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The 
patentee  has  found  hnie  to  answer  this  purpose  with  the 
greatest  economy :  sixty-four  parts  of  zinc  dissolved  will 
require  for  this  purpose  about  fifty-six  parts  of  lune  of  the 
best  quality  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  cream  of  lime  by 
slacking  and  mixing  with  water ;  but  if  after  the  addition 
of  this  proportion  of  lime  the  solution  should  by  the  well- 
■tnown  tests  appear  to  contain  excess  of  acid,  more  lime 
must  be  used  till  it  ceases  to  do  so. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  thus  precipitated  is  to  be  washed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  to  free  it  as  perfectly  as  possible 
from  chloride  of  calcium:  it  may  then  be  used  instead  of 
metallic  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  decomposine:  fresh  Dortions 
jif  common  salt. 
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The  patentee  myn  he  would  remark,  that  the  oxide  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  containing 
sixty-four  parts  of  the  metal,  being  used  instead  of  tk 
same  quantity  of  metallic  xinc,  a  little  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  loss  unavoidable  in  the  process.  Or  the  oxide 
may  be  employed  as  a  pigment,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  or  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  native  carbonate  of  zinc  and 
also  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  used  instead  of  metallic  zinc 
and  the  above-described  oxide  of  zinc ;  but  they  have  not 
been  found  to  be  so  advantageous  under  conunon  circam- 
stances — still  he  claims  their  use  as  part  of  bis  inventioii. 

The  patentee  says,  in  conclusion,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  any 
particular  apparatus  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  nor  do  I 
claim  any  privilege  with  respect  to  such  apparatus,  nor  the 
preparation  of  the  muriatic  acid.  And  I  do  not  claim  lime 
as  a  precipitant  '*  zinc,  nor  the  producing  hydrogen  gM 
from  the  decompusition  of  water.  But  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention the  use  and  application  of  zinc  in  any  form  in  the 
decomposition  of  common  salt,  and  in  the  manu£Eu:tuze  of 
sulphate  of  soda ;  I  also  claim  as  my  invention  the  pro* 
ducing  of  hydrogen  gas  during  the  decomposition  of  mu- 
riate of  soda;  and  lastly,  I  claim  as  my  invention  the 
chloride  of  zinc  as  produced  during  the  decomposition  of 
muriate  of  soda.  And  I  would  remark,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  confine  myself  to  the  proportions  here  stated,  at 
other  proportions  may  be  used,  but  not  with  such  advan- 
tage.'*—[/;iro//e£/  in  the  Bolls  Chapel  Office^  July  1839.] 


[  ill  ] 

7!(  Miles  Berky,  of  the  office  for  patents.  Chancery- 
lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  patent  agent  and 
mechanical  draftsman,  for  an  inventio?t  nf  a  new  and 
improved  method  or  process  of  alloying  mc/alsiy  cemen- 
tation, particularly  applicable  to  the  preservation  of 
copper,  wrought  or  cast  iron,  and  other  metals  ;  thereby 
operating  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  their  surfaces 
and  giving  them  more  brilliancy  ;  being  a  communication 
made  to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. — [Sealed 
3d  May,  1838.] 

Alloying  oi-  changing  of  motals  by  cementation  is  a  pro- 
cess well  known  in  metallurgy,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  metal  has  ever  been  before  bo  changed  or  protected  by 
this  process,  that  it  could  resist  the  action  of  air  or  humi- 
dity, or  of  certain  acids ;  whereas,  copper  and  iron,  botli 
wrought  and  cast,  and  otJier  oxidizable  metals,  when  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  said  proces^^iQ according  as  the 
same  is  modified  to  suit  each  particUh>if-  description  of 
metal,  wiU  he  found  to  resist  all  these  sources  of  oxidation, 
Aud  first,  as  regards  copper^  after  it  has  been  well 
cleansed,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  aud  powder  of  zinc,  aud  the  temperature  then 
raised  to  cherry  red,  which  degree  of  temperature  is  kept 
up  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  hulk  of 
the  article,  or  to  the  desired  thickness  of  the  coating  and 
color  to  be  given  to  the  article.  The  operation  is  one  of 
great  nicety,  for  winch  I  am  informed  no  definite  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  but,  that  experience  will  enable  any  compe- 
tent workman  to  effect  it  with  sufficient  exactness.  It  will 
be  found,  that  in  every  case,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
copper  when  taken  out  of  the  furnace  is  perfectly  inoxidiz- 
able,  whereas,  if  the  operation  lasts  too  long,  the  product  is 
nothing  but  connuon  brass,  very  readily  oxidized. 
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Second,  wdth  respect  to  iron :  for  the  protection  of  this 
metal,  two  parts  of  zinc  and  three  parts  of  copper  are 
melted  together  in  a  crucible  or  any  other  suitable  vessel, 
and  into  this  mixture  or  alloy,  the  piece  of  iron  after  being 
well  cleaned,  is  plunged.  If  bulky,  the  article  is  heated 
before  it  is  dipped  into  the  crucible,  and  the  better  to  ex- 
clude the  atmosphere,  the  zinc  and  copper  bath  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  salammoniac,  or  melted  rosin,  or  borate  of 
soda,  or  other  suitable  substance,  preferring  however,  the 
salammoniac,  which  is  foimd  in  practice  to  answer  better 
than  any  other  interposed  medium. 

The  process  thus  described  is  occasionally  reversed,  that 
is  to  say,  a  boiling  solution  of  the  salammoniac  or  borate 
of  soda  is  prepared  and  the  iron  dipped  therein  before 
immersing  it  in  the  zinc  and  copper  bath ;  but  I  am  not 
advised  to  recommend  this  process  as  preferable  to  the 
other. 

The  article  being  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  these  me- 
thods, is  put  into  a  layer  of  charcoal  powder  in  a  furnace 
aud  exposed  to  a  strong  red  h^at,  imtil  the  fumes  of  zinc 
begin  to  abate.  It  is  ngt  well  to  wait  imtil  the  vapours 
indicate  no  longer  any  zinc.  The  quicker  the  operation, 
the  better  is  the  result.  The  piece  of  iron  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  furnace  still  covered  with  charcoal,  and  in  that 
state  plunged  into  water  or  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

A  third  modification  of  the  process  is  as  follows : — an 
alloy  is  made  of  zinc  and  copper  in  the  proportions  afore- 
said, namely,  two  parts  of  zinc  to  three  parts  of  copper, 
and  when  cooled  it  is  put  into  a  mortax  with  a  quantity  of 
borax  and  pulverized.  The  iron  well  scoured  and  cleaned 
is  then  smeared  over  with  fat  oil,  grease  or  other  unctuoua 
substance,  or  merely  wetted  with  water,  and  when  thus 
prepared  it  is  dipped  into  the  zinc  and  copper  powder, 
whence  it  is  taken  to  be  plunged  into  charcoal  powder  and 
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subjected  to  a  strong  red  heat  as  hereinbefore  directed, 
until  the  fumes  of  zinc  begin  to  abate. 

A  fourth  variety  of  the  process  is  to  dip  the  iron  into 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  (after  being  perfectly 
cleaned),  and  to  suffer  it  to  remain  there  for  a  time.  As 
soon  as  the  iron  is  covered  with  a  sufficient  coating  of  pre- 
cipitated copper,  it  is  taken  out,  plastered  over  with  potters' 
earth  mixed  with  water,  and  then  covered  mth  a  layer  of 
pulverized  zinc  and  borate  of  soda,  or  other  substitute  for 
the  same  ;  or  the  pulverized  zinc  and  borate  of  soda  or 
other  substitute  may  be  made  into  a  paste,  with  the  clay 
and  water,  and  the  article  smeared  over  with  the  said  paste. 
The  iron  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace,  covered  with  char- 
coal powder,  and  heated  to  white  heat  for  some  minutes. 
The  rest  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  before  described. 

The  metals  thus  rendered  inoxidizable,  are  either  of  a 
gold  or  sQver  hue,  according  to  the  length  of  the  operation 
or  the  quantity  of  zinc  that  combines  with  the  copper. 
The  brightness  of  the  gold  colored  alloy  may  be  enhanced 
by  rubbing  the  article  with  vegetable  charcoal,  or  the  soot 
from  a  wood  fire  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
instead  of  pidverized  zinc,  I  have  been  informed  pulverized 
calamine  may  be  used. 

And  having  now  fully  specified  all  that  has  been  dis- 
closed or  is  known  to  me  of  the  said  process,  I  declare  that 
I  claim  as  new  the  process  of  alloying  by  cementation  as 
hereinbefore  described  in  its  several  varieties,  by  which 
copper,  iron,  and  other  oxidizable  metals  are  presented 
from  oxidation,  their  surfaces  are  changed  in  appearance, 
and  also  rendered  more  brilliant. — [InroUed  in  the  Roils 
Chapel  Office,  November,  183S.] 


[    9*    ] 

To  Orlando  Jonks,  of  Roiherfield'ttreet^  IslimgioM,  u 
tlie  county  of  Middlesex^  accouniani^  for  itnprovemt^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  starchy  and  the  converting  of  Ik 
refuse  arising  vi  or  from  such  manufacture  to  diven 
useful  purposes, — [Sealed  27th  February,  1839.] 

These  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  andm 
the  converting  of  the  refuse  arising  in  or  from  such  mam- 
facturc  to  divers  useful  purposes,  consist  in  the  followiBg 
modes  of  operating : — 

Firstly,  I  have  discovered  that  the  introduction  of  sv- 
charinc  matter  among  the  farinaceous  materials  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  starch  is  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
vinous  fermentation  ;  secondly,  that  the  introduction  of 
yeast  or  other  ferments  among  the  materials  in  such  mam- 
facture  will  also  assist  the  vinous  fermentation ;  and  thirdh, 
that  acetic  acid  may  be  usefully  employed  for  dissolnng 
and  separating  the  gluten  from  the  fecula  in  starch-makiiig^ 

Though  saccharine  matters  obtained  from  various  sub- 
stances would  answer  the  purpose  of  my  improved  proces, 
yet  I  prefer  that  obtained  from  the  wash  or  refuse  slinM 
resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  starch,  which  I  prepAR 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  described,  and  apply  it  with  the 
meal,  flour,  or  farinaceous  material,  whilst  they  are  under* 
going  the  steeping  process.  Yeast  or  other  ferments  may 
be  added  to  the  meal,  flour,  or  other  farinaceous  materials, 
when  steeping  in  the  vat,  the  liquor  being  at  a  temperatuie 
of  about  65°  Fahrenheit.  The  acetous  acid,  in  whatever 
way  produced,  I  apply  cither  by  steeping  the  meal  or  flour 
in  it  in  the  first  instance,  which  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  a  subsequent  vinous  fermentation ;  or  it  may  be 
applied  after  the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  and  separating  the  gluten  from  the 
meal,  flour,  or  other  farinaceoas  material?. 
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In  order  to  convert  tlie  refuse  wasli  or  slime  into  sac- 
charine matter  or  sweet  liquor,  I  boil  the  said  wash  or 
slime  with  acid  in  the  following  proportions,  or  nearly  so  : 
— To  any  given  qiiantity  of  the  wash  or  slime,  I  add  from 
one-twentieth  to  one  fortieth  by  measure  of  the  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
wash,  which  can  only  be  known  from  observation.  Such 
mixture  I  boil  from  two  to  four  hours,  dependent  upon 
the  strength  of  the  acid  and  the  state  of  the  wash ;  and 
after  this  has  been  done,  I  introduce  as  much  chalk  or 
lime,  or  other  suitable  alkah,  into  the  liquor  as  will  neu- 
trahze  the  acid,  and  when  settled,  draw  off  the  sweet  liquor, 
which  is  then  fit  for  use.  Or  I  warm  one  hundred  gallons 
of  the  before-mentioned  wash  or  slime  in  a  vessel  to  the 
temperature  of  from  76**  to  86"  Falirenheit,  and  add  to 
this  from  two  to  foui-  bushels  of  finely-ground  malt,  and 
after  well  stirring  it,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
to  1,50<*  or  160^  Fahrenheit.  In  this  state  it  must  continue 
from  one  to  two  hours,  when  the  sweet  liquor  may  be 
drawn  off  for  use. 

This  saccharine  matter  or  sweet  liquor,  thus  obtained 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  starch,  I  apply  to  promote  tlie 
vinous  fermentation  in  starch-making.  Or  the  same  may 
be  fermented  into  distillers'  wash,  and  subjected  to  the 
process  of  distillation  for  the  production  of  alcohol ;  or  it 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  uito  the  acetous  fermentation,  and 
be  converted  into  vinegar. 

Also,  the  top  liquor  resulting  from  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion of  the  meal,  flour,  or  other  farinaceous  materials  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch,  cither  in  the  improved  or  the 
ordinary  mode,  may,  wlien  the  vinous  fermentation  has 
ceased,  be  drawn  off  for  distillers'  wash  ;  or  it  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  be  con- 
verted into  vinegar. 
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More  particularly  to  describe  my  improvements  in  st 
making,  without  iiitciidiiij?  to  confine  myself  precise 
the  quantities  of  the  materials  used,  I  will  say,  fi>r  e 
pie,  take  four  hundred  gallons  of  water  and  add  eight] 
Ions  of  sweet  liquor,  and  warm  the  whole,  and  wh< 
G5^  F.  stir  in  one  hundred  bushels  of  meal,  flour,  or  < 
£mnaceous  materials ;  to  this  add  from  ten  to  fifteen 
Ions  of  yeast,  or  any  other  fermenting  matter  suffide 
set  it  in  active  fermentation ;  then  stir  it,  that  the  i 
may  be  equally  fermented ;  and  when  the  vinous  fer 
j^jj  tation  has  ceased,  draw  off  the  top  liquor,  firom  which 

be  extracted  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  add  ibur 

dred  gallons  of  strong  acetic  acid  to  the  meal,  flou 

11^  other  farinaceous  materials  remaining  after  the  top  li 

has  been  drawn  off.  Stir  this  occasionally  for  three  oi 
days ;  then  wash  it  through  sieves  into  a  receiver,  i 
acetic  acid  or  water  for  that  purpose ;  it  must  then  I 
lowed  to  deposit,  and  after  drawing  off  the  acetic 
separate  the  slime  or  wash  from  the  starch,  which  nu 
washed  and  finished  in  the  usual  way  of  starch-makin( 

Should  the  slime  or  wash  still  contain  starch,  add  i 
acid,  and  well  stir  and  allow  it  to  deposit ;  after  whicl 
slime  or  wash  should  be  drawn  off,  and  the  starch  fin 
as  usual. 

Or  I  may  vary  the  process,  by  taking  four  hundred 
Ions  of  acetic  acid,  cold,  or  warmed  to  65®  Fahr.,  anc 
one  hundred  bushels  of  meal,  flour,  or  other  farinac 
material,  and  stir  it  well  occasionally  for  two,  thre 
four  days,  after  which  it  may  be  washed  throug'h  a 
and  finished  as  above.  Again,  1  may  vary  the  proces 
taking  four  hundred  gallons  of  water,  cold,  or  at  65®  I 
and  add'.ng  one  hundred  bushels  of  meal,  flour,  or  ( 
Ij  M  farinaceous  material,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  till  the 

•i;:;  ous  fermentation  has  ceased :  then  draw  off  the  top  li 
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(from  which  may  be  extracted  the  spirit  by  distillation), 
and  add  to  the  meal,  flour,  or  other  fariiiiuieoua  material 
remaining  after  the  top  liquor  has  been  drawn  off,  four 
hundred  gallons  of  acetic  acid  warmed  to  6,1°  Fahr.,  or 
cold,  and  stir  it  well  together.  After  remaining  from  two 
to  four  days,  I  wash  it  through  sieves  and  proceed  as 
already  described. 

Having  thus  explained  my  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  starch,  and  in  tbc  converting  of  the  refuse  arising 
in  or  from  such  manufacture  to  divers  useful  purposes,  in 
such  a  way  as  I  think  will  be  perfectly  understood  by 
starch -makers,  I  lastly  declare,  that  the  novelties  which 
I  claim  to  have  invented  in  respect  to  such  improvements 
are,  firstly,  the  introduction  of  saccharine  matter  among 
the  meal,  flour,  or  other  farinaceous  materials  employed  in 
starch-making,  to  promote  fermentation  and  expedite  the 
process ;  secondly,  the  employment  of  yeast  or  other  fer- 
ments for  a  similar  purpose ;  thirdly,  the  use  of  acetic  acid, 
to  promote  the  acetic  fermentation  and  to  dissolve  and  se- 
parate the  gluten  in  the  process  of  starch-maldng;  fourthly, 
converting  the  wash  or  slime  obtained  as  a  refuse  product 
from  starch-making  to  the  purpose  of  producing  a  sweet 
liquor,  which  may  be  employed  for  the  making  of  sugar  and 
other  uses,  and  particularly  for  promoting  the  vinous  ftT- 
mentation  of  the  meal  or  flour  in  starch-making,  or  as  a 
wash  from  which  alcohol  may  be  distilled ;  or  it  may  be 
subjected  to  acetous  fermentation,  and  converted  into  vine- 
gar ;  and  fifthly,  the  top  water  which  is  obtained  from  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  the  meal  or  flour,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same  as  a  distillers'  wash  for  the  production  of 
alcohol,  or  for  manufacturing  acetic  acid. — [^Inrolled  in  ike 
Holla  Chapel  Office,  August  1839.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newlonand  Benrj. 
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ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  HEAT  ; 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  QUALITIES  OF  COALS.   ' 

By  Akbrew  Ure,  M.D.F.R.S.,  &c. 

(To  the  EditiiT  of  the  London  Journal  and  Rtptrtory  4  Am,  ijt.) 


wing  paper  was  read  1 
n  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienc 


Sir, — An  abstract  merely  of  l] 

me  before  the  British  Associatio 
at  Birmingham ; — 

The  production  of  a  like  calorific  effect  denotes  the  agen 
of  a  like  quantity  or  power  of  heat.  Thus  for  examphtj 
when  a  pound  of  iron  at  the  temperature  of  SO",  passes  by  ai 
means  to  51",  it  has  received  the  same  calorific  influence,  whethofl 
the  heat  proceed,  from  the  sun  or  a  common  fire — whether  from 
the  immediate  contact,  or  from  the  radiation  of  a  hotter  body. 
Tims  also,  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  F,  requires  alwi 
quantity  of  heat  to  melt  it,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  of  ^W 
liquefaction;  and  a  pound  of  water  at  212"  F,  requires  alwaj)|| 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  vaporize  it,  whether  the  evaporatii 
be  slow  or  rapid.  On  this  fundamental  principle,  i 
pare  given  quantities  or  powers  of  heat  whenever  we  can  apjrf; 
them  successively  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  namely,  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  mass  of  matter,  to  liquefy  a  solid  substance, 
or  to  vaporize  a  liquid.  Since  for  this  purpose,  however,  the 
heat  must  issue  from  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained,  in  order 
to  pass  into  the  body  on  which  it  is  to  operate  a  certain  effect,  it 
is  evident  that  we  can  never  compare  the  total  or  absolute  quan- 
tities of  caloric  which  bodies  possess  ;  for  we  can  never  exhaust 
all  the  caloric  which  they  contain.  Our  measurement  is  re- 
stricted to  those  portions  of  heat  merely  which  we  can  tran8fer_ 
from  one  body  to  another. 

We  say  that  a  substance  has  more  or  less  capacity  for  caloi 
according  as  it  requires  more  or  less  heat  to  suffer  a  given  cl 
of  temperature,  tliat  of  ten  degrees  of  the  thermometer  for  e 
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ample  :  and  this  quantity  of  heat  is  called  the  ipec'ijic  caloric  of 
the  substance.  Its  capacity  is  said  lo  be  constant,  when  with 
equal  weights,  equal  quantities  of  heat  are  required  to  raise  its 
temperature  one  degree  at  any  point  whatever  of  ihe  thermome* 
trie  scale  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  it  pass  from  50"  to  SI**,  from 
100*' tti  101",  from  ISO"  to  lol",  &c.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  all  solid  and  liquid  bodies  have  a  progresBively  increasing 
capacity  ;  thus  a  pound  of  iron  requires  more  heat  to  pass  from 
100"  to  101",  than  from  40"  to  41"  ;  and  still  more  from  200" 
to  301".  The  ratio  of  its  capacities  for  two  given  points  of  tlie 
scale,  as  32"  and  212"  for  example,  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  it  requires  at  each  of  these  points  to  undergo  equal 
changes  of  temperature.  In  general,  the  ratio  of  the  capacities 
of  two  substances  is  merely  the  ratio  of  their  specific  heats, — that 
is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  heat  which  ihey  re- 
spectively take  in  like  weights  and  at  the  same  degree,  to  suffer 
etiual  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  capacities 
of  different  bodies  to  that  of  water,  called  unity  or  1.00000. 
Thus,  if  the  heat  which  raises  water  one  degree,  raises  oil  two 
degrees,  we  say  that  the  capacity  of  water  is  double  that  of  oil ; 
or,  if  that  of  water  be  1.000,  that  of  oil  is  O..^00. 

By  duly  considering  these  definitions,  we  may  readily  compre- 
hend the  methods  and  instruments  which  have  been  employed  to 
determine  the  capacities  or  the  specific  heats  of  different  bodies. 

The  first  and  most  celebrated,  though  probably  not  the  most 
accurate  apparatus  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  heat  transfer- 
able from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  body,  was  the  Calorimeter  of 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  It  consisted  of  three  concentric  cylinders 
of  tin  plate,  placed  at  certain  distances  asunder ;  the  two  outer 
interstitial  spaces  being  filled  with  ice,  while  the  innermost  cy- 
linder received  the  hot  body,  the  subject  of  experiment.  The 
quantity  of  water  discharged  from  the  middle  space  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  in  it,  served  to  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  given 
out  by  the  body  in  the  central  cylinder.  A  simpler  and  better 
instrument  on  this  principle  would  be  a  hollow  cylinder  of  ice  of 
proper  thickness,  into  whose  interior  the  hot  body  would  be  in- 
troduced, and  which  would  indicate  by  the  quantity  of  water 
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found  inelteil  within  it,  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  ice. 
In  tluB  case,  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  retention  of  water 
among  the  fragments  of  ice  packed  into  the  cylindric  cell  of  the 
tin  calorimeter,  will  be  avoided.  One  pound  of  water  at  1 72**  V, 
introduced  into  the  hollow  cylinder  above  described,  melts 
exactly  one  poundof  ice ;  and  one  pound  of  oil  heated  lo  172* 
melts  half  a  pound. 

The  method  of  refrigeration,  contrived  at  first  by  Meyer,  hai 
been  in  modem  times  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Dulong  and 
Petit.      It  rests  on  the  principle,  that  two  surfaces  of  like  sise, 
and  of  equal  radiating  force,  lose  in  like  times  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  when  they  are  at  the  same  temperature.     Suppose  for 
example,  that  a  vessel  of  polished  silver,  of  small  size,  and  very 
thin  in  the  metal,   is   successively  filled  with  different  pulve- 
rized substances,  and  that  it  be  allowed  to  cool  from  the  same 
elevation  of  temperature  ;  the  quantities  of  heat  lost  in  the  first 
instant  of  cooling  will  be  always  equal  to  each  other ;  ajid  if  for 
one  of  the  substances,  the  velocity  of  cooling  is  double  of  that 
for  another,  we  may  conclude  that  its  capacity  for  heat  is  one  J 
half,   when   its   weight  is  the  same  ;   since  by   losing  the  samsl 
quantity  of  heat,  it  sinks  in  temperature  double  the  number  <^^ 
degrees. 

The  method  of  taijelures. — In  this  method,  two  bodies  are  always 
employed ;  a  hot  body  which  becomes  cool,  and  a  cold  body, 
which  becomes  hot,  in  such  manner  that  all  the  caloric  which 
goes  out  of  the  former,  is  expended  in  heating  the  latter.     Sup- 
pose for  example,  that  we  pour  a  pound  of  quicksilver  at  212? 
F,  into  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  ;  the  quicksilver  will  cool  an^J 
the  water  will  heat,  till  the  mixture  by  stirring  acquires  a  comvl 
ni on  temperature.    If  this  temperature  were  122**,  the  water  and  ' 
mercury  would  have  equal  capacities,  since  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  would  produce  in  an  equal  mass  of  these  two  substances, 
equal  changes  of  temperature,  viz.,  an  elevation  of  9 
water  and  a  depression  of  90°  in  the  mercury.     But  in  reality,  J 
s  found  lo  have  a  temperature  of  only  37^**,  shew-  I 
while  the  mercury  loses  1743",  the  water  gains  onlf  ■ 
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Sg" ;  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  about  32  to  1  ;  whence  it  is 
concluded,  that  the  capacity  of  mercury  is  Vt  of  that  of  water. 
Corrections  must  bo  made  for  the  influence  of  the  vessel  and  for 
the  heat  dissipated  during  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

The  following  calorimeter,  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  Count  Rumford,  but  with  certain  improvements,  may  be 
considered  as  an  equally  correct  iniitrument  for  measuring  heat, 
with  aiiy  of  the  preceding,  but  one  of  much  more  general  appli- 
cation, since  it  can  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in 
combustion,  as  well  as  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  other  vapours. 


5  of  a  large  copper  bath,  e,f,  capable  of  holding  100 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  traversed  four  times,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  four  different  levels,  by  a  zig-zag  horizontal  flue,  or 
flat  pipe  d,  c,  nine  inches  broad  and  one  deep,  ending  below  in  a 
round  pipe  at  c,  which  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
bath  e,  f,  and  receives  there  into  it,  the  top  of  a  small  black  lead 
furnace  b.  The  annexed  figure  exhibits  the  structure  of  the  ca- 
lorimeter. The  innermost  crucible  contains  the  fuel.  It  is  sur- 
rounded at  the  distance  of  one  inch,  by  a  second  crucible,  which 
is  enclosed  in  its  turn  by  the  sides  of  the  outermost  fur- 
nace ;  the  strata  of  stagnant  air  between  the  crucibles  serving  to 
prevent  the  heat  from  being  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere  round 
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tlie  body  ot'  the  furnace.  A  pipe  n,  from  a  pair  of  cylinder  dou-  ' 
bit  bellows,  enters  the  ash-jiit  of  the  furnace  at  one  side,  ahd 
Kuppjica  a  steady  but  gentle  blast,  to  carry  on  the  combustJOD, 
kindled  at  first  by  half  an  ounce  of  red'hot  charcoal.  So  com- 
pletely is  the  heat  whicli  is  disengaged  by  the  burning  fuel  absorbed 
by  the  water  in  the  bath,  that  the  air  discharged  at  the  top  orifice 
g,  has  usually  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  experiments  made  with  former  calorimeters  of  this  kind, 
the  combustion  was  maintained  by  the  current  or  draft  of  B 
chimney,  open  at  bottom,  which  carried  off  at  the  top  o 
the  flue,  a  variable  quantity  of  lieat,  very  difficult  ti 

When  the  object  is  to  determine  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  I 
other  vapours,  they  may  be  introduced  through  a  tube  into  thai 
top  orifice  g,  the  latent  heat  being  deduced  from  the  elevation  ol 
temperature  in  the  water  of  the  bath,  and  the  volume  of  vapouefl 
expended  from  the  quantity  of  liijuid  discharged  into  a  measucB'l 
glass  from  the  bottom  outlet  c.  In  this  case,  the  furnace  is 
course  removed. 

In  my  researches  subservient  to  the  calorimeter,  which  are 
still  in  progress,  the  first  point  to  which  I  direct  my  attenticKi  la, 
the  proportion  of  volatile  and  fixed  matter  afibrded  by  any  kind 
of  fuel,  as  pit-coal  for  example,  when  a  given  weight  of  it  is  sub- 
jected in  a  retort  or  covered  crucible  to  a  bright  red  heat.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  shews  to  what  degree  the  coal  is  a 
flaming  or  gas  coal,  and  what  quantity  of  coke  it  can  produce. 

The  second  point  is  the  heating  power  of  the  fuel,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  whicli  the  com- 
bustion of  one  pound  of  it  raises,  600  or  1000  pounds  of  water 
in  the  balh, —  the  copper  substance  of  tlie  vessel  being  taken  into 
account,  My  experiments  have  been  hitherto  directed  chiefly 
to  a  comparison  of  the  heating  powers  of  Welsh  anthracite, 
Llangennoek  coal,  and  a  few  other  coals.  I  have  found  that  tlie 
antliracite  when  burned  in  a  peculiar  way,  with  a  certain  small 
admixture  of  other  coals,  evolves  a  quantity  of  heat  at  least  35 
per  cent,  more  than  the  Llangennoek  does,  which  latter  is  reck- 
oned by  many  to  be  the  best  fuel  for  the  purposes  of  steam  navi- 
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gation.  One  half  pound  of  anthracite  burned  in  the  apparatus 
above  described,  heats  600  pounds  of  water  ten  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  or  from  620  to  72",  the  temperature  of 
die  atmosphere  being  66".  Thus,  no  fallacy  is  occasioned  in  the 
experiment  by  the  conducting  influence  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  in  either  abstracting  heat  from  the  water  or  impart- 
ing heat  to  it.  It  hence  appears,  that  one  pound  of  anthracite 
will  by  its  combustion  cause  12,000  pounds  of  water  to  become 
1°  hotter.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  call  this  calorific 
energy  12,000  unities.  In  like  circumstances,  one  pound  of 
Llangennoek  coal  will  yield  by  combustion  9000  unities  of  calo- 
ric. One  pound  of  charcoal  after  exposure  to  the  air  gives  out 
in  burning  10,500  unities  ;  but  were  it  previously  deprived  of 
the  moisture  which  it  so  greedily  imbibes  from  the  atmosphere, 
it  would  afford  considerably  more  heat.  One  pound  of  Lamb- 
ton's  Wall's-end  coals,  affords  8500  unities. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  coal  which  produces  in  its 
combustion,  much  carburetted  hydrogen  and  water,  does  not 
afford  so  much  heat  as  a  coal  equally  rich  in  carbon,  but  of  a 
less  gasigenous  nature ;  since  in  the  production  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  the  aqueous  vapours,  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  car- 
ried off  in  the  latent  state.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  fay  tliis  distil- 
latory process,  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  calorific 
effect  of  mwiy  coals  is  dissipated  in  the  air.  Hence  those  che- 
mists, who  with  M.  Berthier  and  Mr.  Richardson,  estimate  the 
calorific  agency  of  coals  by  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  which 
liiey  contain,  have  arrived  at  very  erroneous  conclusions,  which 
become  very  manifest  by  burning  highly  hydrogenated  coals  in 
the  calorimeter. 

M.  Berthier,  with  that  view,  seeks  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  coals  and  other  kinds  of  fuel,  by  igniting  in  a  cruci- 
ble a  mixture  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  with  litharge,  both 
Hnely  comminuted,  and  observing  the  quantity  of  lead  which  is 
reduced.  For  every  34  parts  of  lead,  he  estimates  1  part  of  car- 
bon, apparently  on  tlie  principle,  that  when  carbon  is  ignited  in 
contact  with  abundance  of  litharge,  it  is  converted  into  carbonic 
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s  therefore  supposed  to  seiitch.l 
It,  decompose  t' 
litliarge,  and  revive  two  atoms  of  lead.      Caliin 
bon  6,  and  that  of  lead  10-1,  we  shall  have  the  following  ri 
6:  lOi  X  2  :  ;  I  :  31.6G,  being  Berthier'a  proportion. 

On  subjecting  tliis  theory  to  the  touchstone  of  experiment,  X 
have  found  it  to  be  entirely  fullucious.  Having  mixed  very  ii 
matcly  10  grains  of  recently  calcined  charcoal,  with  1000  grains 
of  litharge,  both  in  fine  ponder,  I  placed  the  mixture  in  a  cruci- 
ble, which  was  so  carefully  covered,  as  to  be  protected  from  all 
fuliginous  fumes,  and  exposed  it  to  distinct  ignition.  No  less 
than  fi03  grains  of  lead  were  obtained ;  whereas,  by  Berthier's 
rule,  only  340  or  346.^  were  possible.  On  igniting  a  mixture 
of  10  grains  of  pulverized  anthracite  from  Morthyr  Tydfil,  widi 
500  grains  of  pure  litharge,  (previously  fused  and  pulverized),  I 
obtained  380  grains  of  metallic  lead.  In  a  second  similar  expe- 
riment with  tlie  same  anthracite  and  litharge,  I  obtained  450 
grains  of  lead ;  and  in  a  third  only  350  grains.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  this  method  of  Berthier's  is  altogether  nugatory  fas  ■ 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  coals, 
useless  for  judging  of  the  calorific  qualities  of  different  kinds  a 
fuel. 

In  my  researches  upon  coals,  I  have  also  made  it  o 
principal  objects  to  determine  tlie  quantity  of  sulphur  which  th^ 
may  contain  ;  a  point  which  has  been  hitherto  very  little  invest)sS 
gated  in  this  country  at  least,  but  which  is  of  great  consequence 
not  only  in  reference  to  their  domestic  combustion,  but  to  th«r  | 
employment  by  manufacturers  of  iron  and  gas.  That  good  iron 
cannot  be  produced  with  a  sulphureous  coal,  however  well  coked, 
has  been  proved  in  France  hy  a  very  costly  experience.  The 
presence  of  a  notable  proportion  of  sulphur  in  a  gas  coal,  is  most 
injurious  to  the  gaseous  products,  because  so  much  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  generated  as  to  require  an  operose  process  of  wash- 
ing  or  purification,  which  impoverishes  the  gas,  and  impairs  its 
illuminating  powers  by  the  abstraction  of  its  olefiant  gas,  or 
bicarburetted  hydrogen.     In  proof  of  ihis  propositi 


«nly  to  state  the  fact,  tliat  I  found  in  a  specimen  of  coal  gas  as 
delivered  from  the  retorts  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  companies, 
no  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  oletiant  gas,  while  in  the  same  gas, 
after  being  pn-^scd  tlirough  the  purifiers,  there  remained  only  1 1 
per  cent,  of  that  richly -illuminating  gas.  By  using  a  gas-coal, 
nearly  free  from  sulphur,  such  as  No.  4,  in  the  subjoined  list,  I 
tbink  it  probable  that  10  per  cent,  of  more  light  might  be  rea- 
lized than  with  the  common  more  sulphureous  coal.  This  is  an 
i.nportant  circumstance  which  the  directors  of  gas-works  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  investigate  with  analytical  precision,  though 
it  is  one  upon  which  their  success  and  profits  mainly  depend. 

How  little  attention  indeed  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  sul- 
phureous  impregnation  of  pit-coal,  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  professional  chemists  of  note,  in  a  public  report, 
upon  a  great  commercial  enterprize,  stated  thai  a  certain  coal 
analyzed  by  him  was  free  from  sulphur,  which  coal  I  found  by 
infallible  chemical  evidence  to  contain  no  less  than  7  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  being  about  the  double  of  what  is  contained  in  English 
coals  of  average  quality.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  may  in 
general  be  inferred  from  the  appearance  and  quantity  of  the 
ashes.  If  these  be  of  a  red  or  ochrey  colour,  and  amount  to 
above  10  per  cent.,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  coal  is  eminently 
sulphureous.  The  coal  above  referred  to  afforded  from  15  to 
16  per  cent,  of  ferruginous  ashes.  I  believe  that  sulphur  exists 
in  coal  always  in  the  state  of  pyrites,  either  in  manifest  particles, 
or  invisibly  disseminated  through  their  substance. 

The  readiest  method  of  determining  rigidly  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur in  any  compound,  is  to  mix  a  given  weight  of  it  with  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  nitre,  and  common  salt,  each 
chemically  pure,  and  to  ignite  the  mixture  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
A  whitish  mass  is  obtained,  in  which  all  the  sulphur  has  been 
converted  into  sulphate  of  potassa.  By  determining  with  nitrate 
of  baryta,  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  produced,  that  of  the 
sulphur  beconies  known.  By  means  of  this  process  applied  to 
difiercnt  samples  of  coals  sent  to  me  for  analysis  by  one  of  the 
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gas  companies  of  tiie  metropolis,  and  also  by  tlie  Indian 
Company  at  CLoIsea,  I  obtained  the  following  results  :  — 


Gas 

Coala. 

No  1     ... 

Sulphur  \n 
lUO  giaiCs. 

Gag 
Coals. 

No.  5   . . . . 

Sulphur  in 
100  pans. 

3.9i) 

4    

, 3.80 

8   .... 

3.50 

Conla  for  puildUng  rasi  iron,  Sulphur 

to  be  converted  into  sleel.  lOO  parbtT 

No.  1,  hard  foliated  or  sjiknt  coal,  sp.  grav.  1.2^8  O.BO 

2,  ditto 1.290  0.96 

3,  ditto 1,273  3.10 

4,  cubical  and  rather  soft 1.267  0.80 

The  last  coal  would  prove  on  excellent  one  for  tjie  production  of 
a  pure  cual  gas. 

The  researches  upon  the  calorific  powers  anil  sulphureous  im- 
pregnation of  our  coals,  arc  now  in  progress,  and  will,  I  hope, 
afTord  some  interesting  results  for  a  future  c 
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An  Act  to  secure  to  Poprietors  of  Designs,  for  Arlicl 
of  Manufacture,  the  Copyright  of  such  Designs,  fof^ 
iimiied  iime,—  [l?a&sed  1 4th  June,  1839.] 


The  great  importance  of  securing,  by  some  sort  of 
those  ingenious  productions  of  Art  which  cannot  under  the  e 
ing  laws  be  made  the  subject  of  Royal  Letters  Patent,  has  1 
a  long  time  engaged  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  and  has  b 
much  discussed  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal. 
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Several  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for  ihe  pariial 
accomplisliinenl  of  tins  object ;  but  tliey  extend  only  to  tlic  pat- 
terns employed  for  calico-printing,  as  under : — 

27  Geo.  3.  c.  38.  (1787.)— An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Arts  of  designing  and  printing  Linens,  Cottons,  Calicoes, 
and  Muslins,  by  vesting  the  Properties  thereof  in  the  Designers, 
Printers,  and  Proprietors,  for  a  limited  time. 

29  Geo.  3.  c.  19.  (1789.)— An  Act  for  continuing  an  Act  for 
tlie  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  of  designing  and  printing  Linens, 
Cottons,  Calicoes,  and  Muslins,  by  vesting  the  Properties  thereof 
in  the  Designers,  Printers,  and  Proprietors,  for  a  limited  time. 

34  Geo.  3,  c.  23.  (1794.) — An  Act  for  amending  and  making 
perpetual  an  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  of  designing 
and  printing  Linens,  Cottons,  CalicoeE,  and  Muslins,  by  vesting 
the  Properties  thereof  in  the  Designers,  Printers,  and  Proprie- 
tors, for  a  limited  time. 

S  Vict.  (1839.) — Any  Act  passed  during  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament,  "  for  extending  the  Copyright  of  Designs  for  Calico 
Printing  to  Designs  for  printing  other  woven  Fabrics." 

The  present  Act  affords  protection  to  a  great  variety  of  de- 
signs in  different  branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Its 
provisions  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
securing  the  exclusive  benefit  of  designs  for  articles  of  manufac- 
ture to  the  authors  and  proprietors  thereof  for  a  limited  time ; 
be  it  tlierefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  every  proprietor  of  a 
new  and  original  design  made  for  any  of  the  following  purposes, 
and  not  published  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  1839,  sliall  have 
the  sole  right  to  use  the  same  for  any  such  purpose  during  the 
term  of  twelve  calendar  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  time 
of  the  same  being  registered  according  to  this  Act ;  and  the  fol- 
lowii^  are  the  purposes  referred  to : — 

It  First — For  the  pattern  or  print  to  be  either  worked  into  or 
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worked  on,  or  printed  on  or  paintuil  on,  any  article  of  manufac- 
ture, being  a  tissue  or  textile  fabric,  except  lace,  and  also  except 
linens,  cottons,  calicoes,  muslins,  and  any  other  article  within  tiie 
meaning  of  the  Acta  mentioned  in  the  schedule  liereto  annexed : 
Second — For  the  modelling,  or  the  casting,  or  the  embossment, 
or  the  chasing,  or  the  engraving,  or  for  any  other  kind  of  im- 
pression or  ornament,  on  any  article  of  manufacture,  not  h 
B  tissue  or  textile  fabric :  Third— For  the  shape  or  eonfigura 
of  any  article  of  manufacture,  except  lace,  and  also  except  linens, 
cottons,  calicoes,  muslins,  and  any  other  article  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Acts  mentioned  in  ihc  schedule  hereto  annexed : 

"  Provided  always,  that  every  proprietor  of  a  new  and  original 
design  made  for  the  modelling,  or  the  casting,  or  the  embossment 
or  the  chasing,  or  the  engraving,  or  for  any  other  kind  ofimpies' 
sion  or  ornament  on  any  article  of  manufacture,  being  of  any 
metal  or  mixed  metals,  shall  have  the  sole  right  to  use  the  same 
during  the  terra  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of 
the  same  being  registered  according  to  this  Act;  but  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act  unless  the  design  have 
before  publication  been  registered  according  lo  this  Act,  and  un- 
less such  person  be  registered  according  to  tliis  Act  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  design,  and  unless  after  publication  of  the  design 
every  article  of  manufacture  pubhshed  by  him,  on  which  such 
design  is  used,  have  thereon  the  name  of  the  first  registered  pro- 
prietor, and  the  number  of  the  design  in  the  register,  and  the 
date  of  the  registration  thereof:  And  the  author  of  every  such 
new  and  original  design  shall  be  considered  the  proprietor,  unless 
he  have  executed  the  work  on  behalf  of  another  person  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  in  which  case  such  person  simll  be  con- 
sidered the  proprietor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  in 
the  place  of  the  autlior ;  and  every  person  purchasing  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  a  new  and  original  design,  or  the  exclusive  or 
the  partial  right  to  use  the  same  for  any  one  or  more  of  tlie  above- 
mentioned  purposes,  in  relation  to  any  one  or  more  articles  of 
manufacture,  shall  be  considered  as  the  proprietor  of  die  design 
for  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  purposes,  i 
to  be. 
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.  And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  every  person  purchasing  a  new 

a  ariginal  design,  may  enter  his  title  in  the  register  hereby  pro- 
vided; and  any  writing  purporting  to  be  a  transfer  of  such  de-  i 
sign,  and  signed  by  the  proprietor  thereof,  shall  ojjerale  as  an 
effectual  transfer;  and  the  registrar  shall,  on  request,  and  die 
production  of  such  writing,  insert  the  name  of  the  new  proprietor 
in  the  register ;  and  the  following  may  be  the  form  of  such  trans- 
fer, and  of  such  request  to  the  registrar ; 

"  Farm  of  Transfer  and  Aulhority  Co  register. 

"  '\  A.  B.,  author  {or  proprietor]  of  Design  Nimiber 
having  transferred  my  right  thereto  [or  if  such  transfer  be  par- 
tial] so  far  as  regards  die  making  of  [describe  Ike  articles 
of  manufacture  Kith  respect  to  which  the  right  is  transferTed]  to 
B,  C  ot  do  hereby  authorize  you  to  insert  his  name  on 
the  Re^sIct  of  Designs  accordingly.' 

"  Form  of  Request  to  register. 

"  '  I  B.  C,  the  person  mentioned  in  the  above  transfer,  do 
request  you  to  register  my  name  and  property  in  the  said  design, 
according  to  the  terms  of  such  transfer.' 

"  III.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  during  the  existence  of  such 
exclusive  or  pardal  right  no  person  shall  either  do  or  cause  to  be 
done  any  of  the  following  acts  in  regard  to  a  registered  design, 
without  the  licence  or  consent  in  writing  of  the  registered  pro- 
prietor thereof;  (that  is  to  say,) 

"  No  person  shall  use  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  of 
them,  or  print  or  work  or  copy,  such  registered  design,  or  any 
original  part  thereof,  on  any  article  of  manufacture,  for  sale; 

"  No  person  shall  publish,  or  sell  or  expose  to  sale  or  barter, 
or  in  any  other  manner  dispose  of  for  profit,  any  article  whereon 
Buch  registered  design  or  any  original  part  thereof  has  been  used, 
knowing  that  the  proprietor  of  such  design  has  not  given  his  con- 
sent to  the  use  thereof  upon  such  article  : 

"  No  person  shall  adopt  any  such  registered  design  on  any 
article  of  manufacture  for  sale,  either  wholly  or  partially,  by 
making  any  addition  to  any  original   part  thereof,  or  by  making 

■subtraction  from  any  original  part  thereof: 
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"  And  if  any  person  commit  any  such  act,  lie  sliall  for  every 
offence  forfeit  a  sum  not  leas  than  five  pounda  and  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds,  lo  ihe  proprietor  of  the  design  in  respect  of  wfaidi 
such  offence  ha-i  heen  committed. 

"  IV.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  party  injured  hy  any  sudt 
act  may  recover  such  penalty  as  follows  : 

"  in  England,  either  by  an  action  of  debt  or  on  the  case  against 
the  party  offending,  or  by  summary  proceeding  before  two  jus- 
tices having  jurisdiction  where  the  party  offending  resides ;  and 
if  the  party  injured  proceed  by  Buch  summary  proceeding,  any 
justice  of  the  peace  acting  for  the  county,  riding,  division,  cityi 
or  borough  where  the  party  offending  resides,  and  not  being  co»- 
cemed 
&cture. 


a  day  and  at  a  timi 
Bucli  time  not  being 
and  every  such 
either  in  person  or  . 
the  appearance  or  u 
ing,  any  two  or  mor 
of  the  complaint,  a 


1  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  the  article  of  mamt*' 
the  design  to  which  such  summary  proceedii^ 
ue  a  summons  requiring  such  party  to  appear  M 
time  and  place  to  be  named  in  such  summons, 
han  eight  days  from  the  date  thereof; 
shall  be  served  on  the  party  offending, 
:  his  usual  place  of  abode  ;  and  cither  upon 
on  the  default  to  appear  of  the  party  offend- 
of  such  justices  may  proceed  to  the  hearing 
d  upon  proof  of  the  offence,  either  by  the 
confession  of  the  party  offending,  or  upon  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  wliich  such  justices  are  hereby 
authorized  to  administer,  may  convict  the  offender  in  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  five  pounds  or  more  than  thirty  pounds,  as  afore- 
said, for  each  offence,  as  to  such  justices  doth  seem  fit ;  and  if 
the  amount  of  such  penalty  or  of  such  penalties,  and  the  costoi 
attending  the  conviction,  so  assessed  by  such  justices,  be  noti 
forthwith  paid,  the  amount  of  the  penalty  or  of  the  penalties,  bdA 
of  the  costs,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  distress  and  sale,  shaH. 
be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  thc 
offender  wherever  the  same  happen  to  be  in  England ;  and  thftj 
justices  before  whom  the  party  has  heen  convicted,  or, 
of  the  conviction,  any  two  justices  acting  for  any  count; 
division,  city,  or  borough  in  England,  where  goods  and  chatteW 


I 
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e  person  ofiending  happen  to  be, 

such  distress  and  sale ;  and  the  overplus, 

to  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  c 

"  In  Scotland,  either  before  the  cour 
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for 


lay  grunt  a 
if  any,  shall  be  returned 
1  demand : 
of  session,  or  by  siun- 


ary  proceeding  as  aforesaid,  before  any  two  o 


the  peace  of  the  county  c 
mittcd  : 

"  In  Iretonil,  either  by  ! 
Dublin,  or  hy  civil  bill  in  I 
place  where  the  offence  was 


e  justices  of 


place  where  the  ofience  was  c 

in  a  superior  court  of  law  at 
Til  bill  court  of  the  county  or 

nitted : 

"  And  no  action  or  other  proceeding  for  any  o£fence  under 
this  Act  sha.ll  be  brought  after  the  expiration  of  six  calendar 
months  from  the  commission  of  the  oBence ;  and  in  such  action 
or  other  proceeding  every  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  shall  recover 
his  full  costs  of  suit,  or  of  such  other  proceeding. 

"  V.  For  the  purpose  of  registering  designs  for  articles  of 
manufacture,  in  ordur  to  obtain  the  protection  of  this  Act,  he  it 
enacted,  That  the  lords  of  the  eomuiittee  of  privy  council,  for 
the  consideration  of  all  matters  of  trade  and  plantations,  may 
appoint  a  person  to  be  a  registrar  of  designs  for  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture, and  if  the  lords  of  the  said  committee  see  fit,  a  deputy 
registrar,  clerks,  and  other  necessary  officers  and  servants  ;  and 
such  registrar  and  deputy  registrar  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  lords  of  the  said  committee ;  and  the  com- 
s  of  the  treasury  may  from  time  to  time  fix  the  salary 
ich  registrar,  deputy  registrar,  clerks,  offi- 
cers, and  servants ;  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  lords  of  the  said  committee  may  make  rules  for  regulating 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  ottice  of  the  said  registrar ; 
and  such  registrar  shall  have  a  seal  of  office. 

"  VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  registrar  shall  not 
register  any  design  unless  he  be  furnislied  with  three  copies  or 
drawings  of  such  design,  accompanied  with  the  name  and  place 
of  abode  of  the  proprietor  thereof;  and  the  registrar  shall  re- 
gister all  such  copies  from  time  to  time  successively  as  they  are 
i^ived   by  him   for  that  purpose,  and  on  every  such   copy  he 
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sliall  iiffix  a  number  corriisponding  to  such  succession,  and  he 
shall  retain  two  copies,  one  of  whicli  he  shall  lile  in  his  office, 
and  the  other  lie  shall  hold  at  the  disposition  of  tlie  lords  of  the 
said  committee,  and  the  remaining  copy  he  shall  return  to  the 
person  by  whom  the  same  has  been  forwarded  to  him ;  and  is 
order  to  give  ready  access  to  the  copies  of  designs  bo  registered^ 
he  shall  keep  a.  classified  index  of  such  copies  of  designs. 

"  VII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  upon  any  original  design  so 
registered,  and  upon  eiery  copy  thereof  received  for  the  purpose 
of  being  registerid,  or  for  the  purpose  of  such  registration  being 
certified  ihereon,  the  registrar  shall  certify  under  his  hand  that 
the  design  has  been  so  registered,  the  date  of  such  registration, 
and  the  name  of  tlie  registered  proprietor ;  and  such  certificate 
made  on  every  such  original  design,  or  on  such  copy  thereof 
and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  registrar  or  deputy  registraTi 
and  purporting  to  have  the  sealof  olflce  of  such  re^trar  afHxe(l 
diereto,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  snfr 
ficient  proof,  as  follows : 

"  Of  the  design,  and  of  the  name  of  the  proprietor  therein 
mentioned,  having  been  duly  registered ;  and  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  registry ;  and  of  the  person  named  therein 
as  proprietor  being  the  proprietor ;  and  of  the  originality  of  the 
design ;  and  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  any  rule  under 
which  tlie  certificate  appears  to  be  made,  having  been  complied 

"  And  any  such  writing  purporting  to  be  such  certificate  slii 
(in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary)  be  received  ii 
dence  without  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the  signature  theret<^ 
or  of  the  seal  of  office  affixed  thereto,  or  of  the  person  signing 
the  same  being  the  registrar  or  deputy  registrar. 

"  Vlir.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  tlie  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  the 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  registrar,  and  such  fees  shall  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office,  and  the  salaries 
or  other  remuneration  of  the  said  registrar,  and  of  any  other 
persons  employed  under  him,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
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sioners  of  the  treasury,  in  the  execution  of  this  Act,  and  llie 
balance  shall  be  carried  tu  ilic  cuasulidated  fuad  of  ihe  United 
Kingdom,  and  be  paid  accordingly  into  the  receipt  of  her  ma- 
jesty's exchequer  at  Westminster;  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  may  r^ulate  the  manner  in  which  such  fees  are  to  be 
received,  and  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept,  and  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accounted  for. 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  either  the  registrar  or  any  person 
employed  under  him,  either  demand  or  receive  any  gratuity  or 
reward,  whether  in  money  or  oilierwise,  except  the  salary  or 
remuneration  authorized  by  the  comniissioncra  of  the  treasury, 
he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oifence  fifty  pounds  to  any  person 
suing  for  the  same,  by  action  of  debt  in  the  court  of  exchequer 
at  Westminster,  and  he  shall  also  be  liable  to  be  either  suspended 
or  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
any  situation  in  the  said  oflice,  as  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
see  fit. 

"  And  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  use  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  in  regard  to  the  registration  of  designs,  be  it  enacted. 
That  all  letters  and  packets  transmitted  by  post,  either  to  a'l  from 
the  office  of  registrar  of  designs,  relating  solely  to  the  business  of 
such  office,  shall  be  exempt  from  postage  ;  and  that  in  respect  of 
such  letters  and  packets,  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  die 
first  year  of  her  present  majesty's  reign,  intitided  'An  Act  for 
regulating  the  sending  and  receiving  of  Letters  and  Packets  by 
the  Post  free  from  the  Duty  of  Postage,'  relating  to  the  general 
regulation  of  tlie  official  privilege  of  franking,  and  to  the  trans- 
mission to  the  post-office  of  unprivileged  letters,  and  the  penal- 
ties and  provisions  mentioned  in  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  con- 
solidating the  I<aws  relative  to  Otlences  against  the  Post-office 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  regulating  the  Judicial  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Post-office  Laws,  and  for  explaining  certain 
Terms  and  Expressions  employed  in  those  Laws,'  shall,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  apply  to  the  office  of  registrar  of 
design Bi  and  the  franking  officer  thereof. 

t^L.  XV.  U 
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"  XI.  And  for  the  interpretation  of  this  A- 
TliBt  the  following  terms  and  expressions,  bo  far  ae  they 
repugnant  to  the  context  of  tiiis  Act,  sliall  Iw  construed  as 
lows ;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  expression  "  commissi  oners  of 
treaBury"  shall  mean  tlie  lord  hi{^  Ireasirrer  for  tlie 
or  the  commissioners  of  her  majesty's  treasury  for  the  time 
ing,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  ;  and  the  expression  *'  artii 
of  Efianufactiire "  shall  include  any  article  of  the  kind  heri 
referred  to,  whether  it  be  made  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  or 
both  of  those  means  ;  and  the  singular  number  shall  include 
plural  number  as  well  as  the  singular  number ;  and  the 
line  gender  shall  include  the  feminine  gender  as  well  as  tl 
culine  gender. 

"  XII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  At 
ration  on  the  passing  thereof,  as  to  the  offii 
of  the  registrar  hereby  authorized,  and  o 
1839,  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Act. 

"  xni.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  may  be  amended 
repealed  by  any  Act  lo  be  passed  in  the  present 
liament" 


shall  t'ome  into  ope* 
'  and  the  appointment 
the  1st  day  of  July^ 


77ie  /allowing  is  the  Official  Notice  issued  for  Oie  reg^A 
terhig  of  Designs  under  the  powers  of  iJie  new  Ad:— 


WelUngron  Slriel,  Kerth  Slravd,  July  1S39.  J 

It  having  often  been  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  designs  o 
superior  articles  of  manufacture  were  pirated,  whereby  the  peen-fj 
liar  value  of  such  articles  was  unjustly  depreciated,  and  the  a 
of  design,  in  this  respect,  exposed  to  great  discouragement,  the  * 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament 
"  for  securing  to  Proprietors  of  Designs  for  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, the  copyright  of  such  designs  for  a  limited  time,"  which  BiU 
became  law  on  the  I4th  of  June  last,  and  came  into  full  of 
tion  on  the  1st  instant.  By  this  law  a  copyright  in  every  ri 
tered  design  is  given  to  the  author  or  proprietor,  for  a  term,  i 


general,  of  twelve  months,  but  sometimes,  of  three  years.  The 
Act  extends  to  all  designs  tor  articles  of  manufacture  (except 
such  as  are  provided  for  under  the  Calico  Printers'  Acts, — 27 

Geo.  3,  c.  33.-29  Geo.  3,  <!.  19 34  Geo.  3,  c.  23 2  Vic.  c. 

13,  and  also  lace,)  whether  such  designs  are  made  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes,  that  is  to  say  : 

1.  For  the  pattern  or  print  to  be  eiiher  worked  in  or  worked 
on,  or  printed  on,  or  painted  on  any  article  of  manufacture  being 
a  tissue  or  textile  fabric  : 

2.  Or  for  the  modellmg,  or  the  castinsj,  or  tlie  embossment,  or 
the  chasing,  or  tlie  engraving,  or  for  any  other  kind  of  impres- 
sion or  ornament  on  any  article  of  manufacture  : 

3.  Or  for  the  shape,  or  the  configuration  of  any  article  of  ma- 
nufacture. 

It  is  the  application  to  the  second  class  of  purposes,  in  regard 
to  any  article  of  manufacture  being  of  any  metal  or  mixed  metals, 
that  a  copyright  of  three  years  is  given. 

Bui  the  right  g'lten  by  thit  Act  is  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
— Ihe  design  viust  be  registered — llie  proprietor  of  the  design  must 
be  registered. — After  publication  of  the  dciign,  enert/  article  of 
manufacture  published  bij  the  proprietor,  on  nbick  the  design  is 
used,  must  hate  thereon  the  naine  of  thefrst  registered  proprietor, 
the  number  of  the  design  in  the  Register,  and  the  date  of  the 
regislratiort.  These  conditiuiis  being  observed,  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  ia  protected  from  piracy  by  a  penally  of  from  £5.  to 
£30.j  which  may  be  recovered  by  the  aggrieved  parly  eiiher  by 
action  in  the  Superior  Courts,  or  by  summary  proceeding  before  a 
magistrate. 

In  order  to  enable  the  parties  to  raster,  the  Act  empowers 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  a  registrar,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
register  the  designs  on  being  furnished  with  three  copies  or  draw- 
ings thereof— one  to  be  filed— another  to  be  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  third  to  be  returned  to  the 
party  registering.  As  evidence  of  the  registration,  the  registrar 
is  required  by  tlie  Act  to  give  a  certificate,  which  is  to  be  primS 
ii2 


facie  proof  of  ci 
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o  be  subjec 


ard  of  Trade,  and  the  Treasury 
quired  to  fix  tlic  fees  for  registering,  from  which  the  expences  of 
the  office  are  to  be  defrayed. 

All  coramutiications  with  the  office,  by  the  General  Post,  have 
the  privilege  of  being  sent  free. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  privilege  given  by  the  Act  is 
not  confined  to  the  authors  of  designs  only,  but  if  the  design  be 
executed  by  the  author  on  behalf  of  another  person,  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  be  registered ; 
any  person  purchasing,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  either 
exclusive  or  the  partial  right  to  use  the  design,  is  equally  entil 
to  be  registered. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transfers,  a  short  fa 
fer  is  given.  The  object  of  the  Act  is  the  protection  of  the  design 
apart  from  the  articles  of  manufacture  to  which  it  is  applied, 
therefore  the  proprietor  oi  the  design  may  grant  permission 
use  it,  either  with  reference  to  all  arCicks,  or  with  reference 
one  article  or  more,  and  suih  ])ermission  bemg  duly  registeri 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  given  will  have  to  tliat  ext 
right  as  the  original  proprietor,  and  be  equally  protected  fr* 
piracy. 


io^H 
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•»•  Any  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Registra- 
tion of  Designs  in  different  branches  of  the  Arts,  may  be  obtained 
at  Messrs.  Nbwtok  and  Bebry's  Offices  for  Patents,  66,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  London,  and  Town  Hall  Buildings,  Manchester,  where 
instructions  for  registering  such  designs  will  be  received,  the 
fees  and  charges  upon  tlie  transaction  of  which  business, 
average,  may  be  stated  at  £4.  4s. 
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amend  an  Act  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Yearg  of 
the  Reign  of  King  JViUiam  the  Fourth,  iniituled  '*  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  touching  Letlett  Patent  for 
ventions" — [Passed  24tli  August,  1839,] 


will  be  remembered  that  id  the  case  of  Bodmer's  application 
to  the  Privy  Council  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  his  patents 
for  spinning  cotton,  (the  discussion  on  which  ia  reported  in  vol.  xiii. 
of  our  present  Series,  p.  1T5,)  the  Court  found  itself  unable  to 
entertain  the  application,  as  the  petition  had  not  been  prosecuted 
with  effect  before  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  several  pa- 
tents granted  to  Bodtner  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But 
Lord  Brougham  considered  that  tlie  case  of  the  applicant  was 
one  of  extrerue  hardship,  as  he  had  been  prevented  from  prose- 
cuting his  petition  with  effect  in  due  time,  owing  to  some  mali- 
cious and  groundless  opposition,  from  which,  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  Court  had  not  the  power  of  reheving  him. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  case, 
the  present  Act  has  passed  the  legislature,  which  empowers  the 
Privy  Conncil  to  extend  or  prolong  the  term  of  any  expired 
patent,  provided  the  patentee,  or  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  have  petitioned  in  due  form  before  the  expiration  of 
such  patent  right  as  may  be  sought  to  he  prolonged. 

"  WniREAS  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  jean  of 
Uie  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  intituled  'An 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  touching  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,' 
it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that  if  any  person  having 
obtained  any  letters  patent,  as  therein  mentioned,  shall  give  notice 
as  thereby  required  of  his  intention  to  apply  to  his  majesty  in 
council  for  a  prolongation  of  his  term  of  sole  using  and  vending 
his  invention,  and  shall  petition  his  majesty  in  council  to  that 
effect,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  enter  a  caveat  ai  tlic 
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touiici]  office,  and  if  his  majesty  ghall  refer  the  consideradon  of 
such  petition  to  the  judicial  commiitee  of  the  privy  council,  and 
notice  shall  he  firat  given  to  any  person  or  persons  wlio  shall 
have  entered  such  caveats,  the  petitioner  shall  be  lieard  by  Ua 
counsel  and  witnesses  to  prove  his  case,  and  the  persons  entering* 
caveats  shall  likewise  be  heard  by  tlitir  counsel  and  witnesses, 
whereupon,  and  upon  hearing  and  inquiry  of  the  whole  matter, 
the  judicial  committee  may  report  to  his  majesty  tliat  B  fhrthet 
extension  of  the  term  in  the  said  letters  patent  shall  be  granted, 
not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  his  majesty  is  thereby  authorized^ 
and  empowered,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  to  grant  new  letters  patent 
for  the  said  invention  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  after 
the  expiration  of  tlie  first  term,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  t 
contrary  notw itlis landing ;  provided  that  no  such  extension  shall 
be  granted  if  the  application  by  petition  shall  not  be  made  and 
prosecuted  with  effect  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  originally 
granted  in  such  letters  patent ;  And  whereas  it  has  happened 
since  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  and  may  again  happen,  that 
parties  desirous  of  obtaining  an  extension  of  tlie  term  granted  in 
letters  patent  of  wliich  they  are  possessed,  and  who  may  have 
presented  a  petition  for  such  purposes  in  manner  by  die  said 
recited  Act  directed,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  may 
nevertheless  be  prevented  by  causes  over  which  they  have  no 
control  from  prosecuting  with  effect  their  application  before  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council;  and  it  is  expedil 
therefore  that  the  said  judicial  committee  should  have  powei;! 
when  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  shall 

iuch  application,  and  to  report  thereon,  according  tQ' 
s  of  the  said  recited  Act,  notwitlistanding  that  be^j 
fore  the  hearing  of  the  case  before  them  the  terms  of  the  letters' 
patent  sought  to  be  renewed  or  extended  may  have  expired  ;■ 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Maji 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and, 
Teijiporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assemi 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  so  much  of  tlie  said  re-, 
cited  Act  as  provides  that  no  extension  of  die  term  of  letterj. 
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patent  shall  be  granied  as  (herein  mentioned  if  the  application 
bj  pstitiun  for  such  eKtenaion  be  not  prosecuted  with  efloct  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  originally  granted  iu  such  letters 
patent,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repi^aled. 

"  II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  li.e 
judicial  coimnittee  of  the  privy  cotincil,  in  all  cases  nbere  it  shall 
appear  to  them  that  any  application  for  an  extension  of  the  term 
granted  by  any  letters  patent,  the  petition  for  which  extension 
^11  have  l>een  referred  to  them  for  their  consideration,  has  not 
been  prosecuted  with  effect  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
verm  from  any  other  causes  than  the  neglect  or  default  of  the 
petitioner,  to  entertain  such  application,  and  to  rejiort  liicreon 
M  by  the  said  recited  Act  provided,  notwithstanding  the  term 
originally  granted  in  such  letters  patent  may  have  expired  before 
die  hearing  of  such  application;  aiid  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her 
majesty,  if  she  shall  think  (it,  on  the  report  of  the  said  judicial 
committee  recommending  an  extension  of  the  tenn  of  such  letters 
patent,  to  grant  such  extension,  or  to  grant  new  letters  patent 
for  the  invention  or  inventions  specified  in  such  original  tetters 
patent,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  mentioned  in  the  said  original  letters  patent :  Pro- 
vided always,  that  no  such  extension  or  new  letters  patent  shall 
be  granted  if  a  petition  for  the  same  sliall  not  have  been  pre- 
sented as  by  the  said  recited  Act  directed  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  sought  to  be  extended,  nor  in  case  of  petitions  pre- 
sented after  the  30th  day  of  November,  1839,  unless  stich  peti- 
tion shall  be  presented  six  calendar  months  at  the  least  before 
the  expiration  of  such  term,  nor  in  any  case  unless  sufficient 
reason  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  judicial 
committee  for  the  omission  to  prosecute  with  effect  the  said 
application  by  petition  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  term. 

"III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  al- 
tered, amended,  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  the 
present  session. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Few  discoveries  or  inventions  have  created  bo  much  sensation 
ill  the  scicutiQc  world  as  ihe  recent  invention  of  Mons.  L.  J.  M.^ 
Daguerre,  by  whicli  the  images  of  all  subjects  received  into  the. 
camera  obscura,  are  rendered  permanent. 

That  light  or  electricity,  by  some  occult  property,  has  the- 
power  of  transmitting  the  fac-simi!e  of  a  picture  into  a  blank 
tablet,  by  the  assistance  of  chemical  agents,  called  photogenic. 
drawing,  has  been  long  known ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sent day  and  the  talented  audior  of  this  discovery,  to  shew  us  that 
the  image  of  a  figure  or  of  a  landscape  received  into  a  camera 
obscura,  could  be  spontaneously  delineated  by  tlie  action  of  light 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  minutia,  and  fixed  upon  a  tablet 
as  a  permanent  picture. 

Our  present  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  large  into  thai 
details  of  this  extraordinary  discovery  or  inventiou  :  it  is  the' 
subject  of  a  patent  in  this  country  granted,    14th  August, 
Mr,  M.  Berry,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  Chancery  Lane,  Loi 
don,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  made  to  him  by 
foreigner  residing  abroad,   and  in  due   time  will  be  fully  deve- 
loped in  its  Specification. 

Ansious,  however,  to  give  to  our  readers  all  the  informalioR 
that  can  with  propriety  be  at  present  communicated,  we  subjoin 
a  report  of  some  public  experiments  performed  by  M.  Daguerre 

"  M.  Daguerre  commenced  a  series  of  public  experiments  oa. 
his  process!  ^'"'  fi'iing  images  received  by  the  camera  obscura. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  tlie  Grand  Hotel  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay> 
in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  given  orders  to  prepare 
a  room  for  the  purpose.  About  120  persons  were  present,. 
amongst  whom  were  several  distinguished  literati,  artists. 
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i  objocl  of  ihe  niL>eting  was  not  to  cnler  into  all  ilit  de- 
tails and  scientific  demonsl rations  connected  witli  the  Dtigufrre- 
olr/pe,  but  solely  for  the  [lurpose  of  making  a  public  experiment, 
and  showing  to  each  individual  the  exact  manner  of  using  the 
diSercnt  parts  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  result 
already  announced. 

"  M.  Daguerre,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  an  anxious  auditory 
were  rivetled,  took,  in  the  first  instance,  a  plate  of  copper  plated 
with  solid  silver  (not  merely  silvered);  he  nibbed  it  lightly  with 
a  little  olive  oil  and  finely-powdered  pumice-stone,  by  means  of 
small  tufts  of  cotton.  It  is  necessary  to  rub  the  plate,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  a  circular  direction,  and  then  in  a  straight  line, 
so  as  to  clean  and  polish  the  plate  perfectly.  This  operation  is 
to  be  recommenced  with  one  part  of  nitric  acid  diluted  With  six- 
teen parts  of  distilled  water,  and  repeated  after  slightly  warming 
the  plate  (the  plated  surface  upwards)  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  a 
small  heater  placed  underneath.  The  plate  having  gone  through 
this  process,  is  fit  for  receiving  a  layer  of  iodine,  winch  layer  is 
BO  pecidiarly  acted  on  by  light  that  it  will  retain  the  image  of 
objects  subsequently  striking  upon  it. 

The  plate  fixed  in  a  small  board,  and  protected  from  the  light, 
by  closing  the  windows,  was  then  placed  (the  plated  part  down- 
wards) in  the  lid  of  a  box,  the  bottom  of  which  contained  some 
iodine ;  the  evaporation  of  the  iodine  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  box,  produced  in  the  course  of  20  minutes  a'layer,  the  colour 
of  which  resembles  that  of  yellow  copper. 

The  experimentalist  next  took  the  plate  so  prepared,  and  fixed 
it  in  tlie  camera  obscura  placed  on  the  balcony  of  the  room  on 
the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Alluding  to  the  period  of  the  season  and  the 
state  of  the  eky  he  considered  that  it  would  requite  20  minutes, 
so  that  the  objects  reflected  upon  the  plate  should  become  fixed 
to  a  sufficient  decree.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the 
sun  was  at  a  higher  elevation,  and  possessed  more  force,  from 
seven  to  eight  minutes  would  sufBce  for  producing  the  same 
lawilt 

e  plate  was  withdrawn  without  exhibiting  any  alteration,  or 
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;  or  image  whatsoever, 
mercury,  however,  would  in  an  instant  bring  into  i 
which  tlie  assembly  so  anxiously  lookecJ  for. 

The  plate  was  then  placed  in  an  inchned  direction  (of  45 
grees)  in  a  new  apparatus,  the  bottom  of  which  contained  abont 
2  lbs.  of  mercury,  heated  by  means  of  a  lamp  to  about  63  de- 
grees of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  This  temperature  caused 
the  particles  of  mercury  to  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  these  particles  uniting  on  the  plate,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
drawing  became  apparent,  as  seen  through  a  glass  placed  at  the 
front  of  the  box,  a  process  which  gave  the  spectator  an  oppoi 
timity  of  following,  as  if  step  by  step,  the  formation  of  the 
drawing. 

I'hus  the  experiment  was  completed,  to  the  great  satisfai 
of  the  assembly,  and  a  unanimous  burst  of  congratulation 
vinced  the  eminent  inventor  of  the  high  sense  entertained  of 
important  discovery. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  operation  was  to  wash 
plate  with  distilled  water,  saturated  with  salt  or  hypo-sulphate 
and  at  a  high  temperature,  but  not  boiling ;  after  which  thi 
beautiful  drawing,  now  unalterable  by  light,  was  banded  Tound^. 
and  the  company  were  enabled  to  admire  a  view,  drawn 
credible  precision,  and  representing  the  Quay,  the  Seine,  and 
Terrace  and  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  above  sptenilid  result  was  obtainetl  in  an  hour  and  soi 
minutes,  and  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  operatioi 
tive  to  the  layer  of  iodine,  and  that  of  fixing  the  image 
camera  obscura,  might  be  effected  with  much   more   rapidity 
under  certain  conditions. 

It  was  evident  to  all  present  that  any  person  familiar  with  the 
arts,  and  with  physical  and  chemical  experiments,  might  easily 
obtain  the  result  expected  from  tlie  Daguerreotype,  which,  more- 
over, requires  but  little  skill  and  dexterity. 

The  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  assembly  was  cnhant 
by  the   assurance  given  by  M.  Daguerre — namely,   that  wit 
spect  to  obtaining  in  the  country  the  different  apparatus 
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Dcclcd  wiiii  tli8  above  iliscotery,  the  plate  couJd  be  prepare*]  at 
home,  and  even  tlie  layer  of  iiMline  could  be  presenedia  a  closed 
box,  protected  from  the  light,  for  an  hour,  so  thai  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  use  of  it  at  a  certain  distance,  merely  by  car- 
rj'voQ  tlie  camera  obscuia.  Four  hours  mli^hl  thus  be  passed, 
without  any  trouble,  previously  to  the  operation  of  fortning  the 
layer  of  mercury,  which  might  be  deferred  until  the  operator 
returned  from  his  excursion.  This  assertion  proves  that  tlie 
apparatus  does  not  give  so  ranch  trouble  as  was  at  first  supposed. 

Subsequently  to  this  exhibition  in  Paris,  some  imperfect  at- 
tanpts  have  been  made  in  London,  to  shen  die  invention,  but 
not  with  satisfactory  residts ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
being  protected  by  a  patent  in  England,  it  has  been  fotuid  ncccs' 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  legal  measures  to  prevent  parlies,  who 
possess  no  interest  in  the  patent,  fi-oin  making,  using,  or  vendmg 
die  apparatus  or  its  results. 

It  is,  however,  expected  diat  arrangements  will  fery  shortly 
be  made  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  in 
Regent  Street,  to  permit  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  been  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose,  to  give  public  lectures  at  that  Institution  on  this 
extraordinary  discovery ;  and  to  shew,  before  the  audience,  the 
manner  in  which  die  camera  obscura  can  be  made  to  render  all 
images,  received  into  it,  permanent  pictures. 

^^^^XBE  London  Caoutchouc  Company 
This  was  a  motion  by  the  com{Niny 
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Rolls  Court,  August  Sd. 

Bedells  and  Biqgs 


>  restrain  the  deibndanU 


from  infringing  their  patent. 
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It  api)earrU  from  ihc  atatement  of  Mr.  Peiiiberton,  who 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  company  possessiHl  a  patent  for 
*a  mode  of  application  of  India  rubber,  in  the  manufacturing  of  a 
certain  description  of  cloth,  &c.,  and  the  specification  of  the 
patent  declared  it  to  consist  of  three  objects.  The  defendant 
Bedells  had  infrii^d  tlie  third  object,  which  was  the  introductioa 
of  a  spiral  thread  round  the  strands  of  Indian  rubber  used  ini^ 
weaving  elastic  webs. 

Mr.  Richards,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Bedells,  said,  that  he  lia 
no  objection  to  oiler  to  the  order  of  the  Court  restratniog  hira 
from  using  tlie  spiral  thread — he  had  not  known  that  his  use  of 
it  infringed  the  plaintiff's  patent  until  he  received  a  notice  to  that 
effect,  and  he  had  immediately,  on  receiving  such  notice  from  d 
secretary  of  the  Caoutchouc  Company,  abstained  from  using  it 
as  it  was  unimportant  to  hin 

The  question  as  regarded  the  Messrs.  Bi^s,  was  different,  it 
much  as  it  appeared  Uiat  they  were  charged  with  having  attached 
bands  of  India  rubber  web  to  the  gloves  manufactured  by  them, 
in  which  band  was  inserted  strands  of  India  rubber  wotmd  round 
by  a  spiral  tliread,  which  was  a  violation  of  the  diird  object  of 
tlie  plaintifls'  patent ;  and  that  they  had  also  violated  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  plaintiffs'  patent,  which  was  for  an  improved  mode  of 
introducing  into  the  knitted  fabric  of  gloves  and  other  articles  of 
hosiery,  strands  of  India  rubber,  so  as  to  form  an  elastic  margin.  _ 

Mr.  Richards,  wJio  was  also  counsel  for  the  Met 
stated,  that  as  to  die  third  object,  tlie  use  of  the  spiral  thread,  id 
was  a  matter  of  indiflurence  to  tlieni  whellicr  the  web  they  u 
contained  it  or  not ;  indeed,  they  should  prefer  it  without 
aa  to  that  portion  of  the  application  for  the  injunction  i 
eought  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  manufacturing  glovt 
cording  to  the  patent  assigned  to  them  (Messrs.  Biggs),  tliejn 
would  resist  that.  They  insisted  on  their  right  to  attach  I 
rubber  elastic  web  to  gloves  in  the  mode  practised  by  them,  i 
long  as  that  web  did  not  contain  the  spiral  tliread. 

After  some  communications  between  the  counsel  and  the  attor-  j 
nies  for  all  parties,  it  was  arranged  that  an  order  shoidd  be  made, 
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(hat  m  injunction  issue  againsi  defewlants,  restraining  thera  from 
using  bands  to  their  glovea  contAining  the  strands  of  India  niblur 
liaving  the  spiral  thread ;  and  pay  \0l.  to  the  company  as  the 
C0R)]>uled  amount  of  profit  on  the  web  which  had  bwn  attached 
to  the  gloves  they  liad  sold,  and  to  those  on  liand.  The  com- 
pany, on  the  other  hand,  admitting  the  right  of  Messrs.  Biggi  to 
attach  tlie  web  to  their  gloves,  and  manufacturing  them  u  tUey 
bad  done,  but  without  the  spiral  tliread. 


DRAINING  OF  LAND  BY  STEAM  POWER. 


The  drainage  of  land  by  steam-power,  has  been  extensively 
adopted  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Bed- 
fordshire, and  with  immense  advantage.  A  steam-engine  of  ttn- 
horse  power  has  been  found  sufficient  to  drain  a  district  com- 
prising 1000  acres  of  land,  and  the  water  can  always  be  kept 
down  to  any  given  distance  below  the  plants.  If  rain  falb  in  excess, 
the  water  is  thrown  off  by  the  en^ne ;  if  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
sluices  can  be  opened,  and  the  water  let  in  from  the  river.  The 
engines  are  required  to  work  four  months  out  of  the  twelve,  at 
intervals,  varying  witli  llie  season,  w  here  the  districts  are  large ; 
the  expense  of  drainage  by  steam-power  is  about  2s.  6d.  per 
acre.  The  first  cost  of  the  work  varies  with  tlie  different  nature 
of  the  substrata,  but  generally  it  amounts  to  203.  per  acre  for  the 
machinery  and  buildings.  An  engine  of  forty-horse  power,  and 
scoop  wheel  for  draining,  and  requisite  buildings,  costs  about 
4000/.,  and  is  capable  of  draining  4000  acres  of  land.  In  many 
places  in  tlie  fens  land  has  been  purchased  at  from  10?.  to  20/. 
per  acre,  which  has  been  so  much  improved  by  drainage  as  to  be 
worth  60/.  to  70/.  per  acre.  The  foUowing  list  shows  the  num- 
ber of  steam-engines  employed  for  this  purpose  in  England : — 
Deeping  Fen,  near  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  containing  85,000 
acres,  is  drained  by  two  engines  of  eighty  and  sixty-horse  power. 
rch  West  Fen,  in  Cambridgeshire,  containing  3CO0  acres,  by 
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one  engine  of  forty-horse  power.     Miaserton  Moaa,  with  Evert 
and  Graingley  Carrs,  containing  about  6000  acres  effectuaH.^ 
drained  by  one  engine  of  forly-horse  power     Littleport  Fen 


near  Ely,  about  28,000  acres,  d 
tliirty  or  forty-horse  power  each, 
were  seventy- five  wind-engines  . 
are  still  retained.  Middk'  Fen, 
about  7000  acres,  drained  by  ai 
Water-beach  Level,  between  Ely 
6600 
Fen,  : 


lined  by  two  steam-engines  d 
Before  steam  was  used  there 
this  district,  a  few  of  which 
lear  Soliam,  Cambridgeshire, 
engine  of  sixty-horse  power, 
id  Cambridgeshire,  containing 
3,  by  a  steam-engine  of  sixty-horse  power.  Magdalen 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  contains  upwards  of  4000  acres,  and 


is  completely  drained  by  a  steam-engine  of  forty-horse  power. 
March  Fen  district,  Cambridge,  of  2700  aeres,  is  kept  in  the 
finest  possible  state  of  drainage  by  a  thirty-horse  power  engine^ 
Feltwell  Fen,  near  Brandon,  2400  acres,  by  an  engine  of  twenty-^ 
horse  power.     Soham  Mere,  Cambridgeshire,  formerly  (as 
name  implies)  a  lake  of  1600  acres,  drained  by  a  forty-hors 
power  engine,  the  lift  at  this  place  being  very  great — . 
Journal. 


SEALED     IN    ENGLAND., 
1839. 


To  Charles  Greenway,  of  Douglas,  iu  the  Isle  of  Mai 
for  certain  improvements  in  snuffers, — Sealed  5th  Septei 
ber — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Bryan  Donkin,  of  Blue  Anchor-road,  Bermondaej 
engineer,  for  an  improvement  or  improvetnenta  to  he  use^ 
in  the  process  of  making  paper  by  hand  or  by  machinerj 
beinga  conununieation. — Sealed  5th  September — 2  montli 
for  inrolment. 
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To  Paul  Robin,  of  St.  Paul's  Chain,  London,  gentleman, 
for  improvements  in  spinning,  being  a  communication. — 

Sealed  9th  September. 

To  John  Rapson,  of  Emmett-street,  Poplar,  millwright 
and  engineer,  for  improvements  in  steering  ships  and  ves- 
sels.— Sealed  9tli  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Frederick  Brown,  of  Luton,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, ironmonger,  for  improvementa  in  stoves  or  iire-places. 
— Sealed  9th  September — 6  nisiiths  for  inrolment. 

To  Samuel  Stocker,  of  High  Holborn,  pump  maker,  for 
improvenieuts  in  beer,  cyder,  and  spirit  engines. — Sealed 
llth  September — 6  months  for  inrolment, 

To  Moses  Poole,  of  Liiieoln's-inn,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  apparatus  applicable  to  steam  boilers,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  safe,  being  a  communication. — 
Sealed  llth  September — 6  months  for  inrohnent. 

To  Stephen  Rogers,  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  merchant,  for 
certain  improvements  in  building  the  walls  of  houses  and 
other  edifices. — Sealed  16th  September — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment, 

To  Isaac  Dodds,  of  Masbro,  and  William  Owen,  of  Ro- 
theram,  both  in  the  county  of  York,  civil  enguieers,  for 
certain  improvements  applicable  to  railways,  and  in  the  con- 
struction, and  manufacture  of  wheels,  engines,  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  thereon,  part  or  parts  of  which  arc 
apphcable  to  other  engines,  and  which  wheels  without  a 
flange,  are  also  applicable  for  use  and  turnpike  roads. — 
Sealed  IGth  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Job  Taylor,  of  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  joiner, 
for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
cutting  or  forming  ornamental  mouldings  or  devices  in 
wood  and  other  materials, — Sealed  19tb  September  —  6 

ui.'Cbs  for  inrolmeut. 
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To  William  Newton,  of  Cliancery-lane,  for  an  improved 
machine  or  apparatus  for  weighing  various  kinds  of  articles 
or  goods,  being  a  communication. — Sealed  19tli  September 
—6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  John  Werthcimerj  of  West-street,  Pinsbury-circus, 
printer,  for  improvements  in  producing  ornamental  raised 
surfaces  on  paper,  being  a  communication. — Sealed  19tli 
September— 6  montlis  for  inrolment. 

To  Thomas  Todd,  of  the  borough  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  propelling  vessels. 
— Sealed  19th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Henry  Needliam  Scrope  Shrapnell,  of  Gosport, 
the  county  of  Hants,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in 
screws. — Sealed  26th  September^6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Samuel  Wilks,  of  Darleston,  StalTord,  iron  founder, 
for  improvementa  in  boxes  and  pins,  or  screws  for  vices  and 
presses. — Sealed  26th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  William  Henry  Hornby  and  William  Kenworthy, 
both  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  manufiicturers,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  for  seizing 
and  otherwise  preparing  cotton  wool,  flax,  and  other  warpa 
for  weaving.— Sealed  26th  September— 6  months  L 
ment. 
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No.  XCIII. 


To  JoBEFli  Jones,  of  Oldham,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  cotton  manufacturer,  and  Thomas  Mello- 
DEW,  of  the  same  place,  mechanic,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  power  looms,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  corded  fustian  or  fa- 
bric, to  be  woven  in  diagonal  cords  from  cotton  wool, 
and  other  Jtbrous  materials. — [Sealed  16th  June,  1834.] 

The  nature  of  our  improvements  consists  in  the  aJuptJon 
and  arrangement  of  certain  additional  parts  to  an  ordinary 
power  loom,  by  whidi  the  motion  of  tlie  lieddlea  is  so  re- 
gulated and  governed,  that  the  cord  or  stripe,  to  be  pro- 
duced, on  the  face  of  a  corded  fustian  or  similar  fabric,  shall 
assume  a  diagonal  direction  across  the  piece,  instead  of 
forming  lines  parallel  to  the  selvage,  as  in  corded  fustians 
of  the  ordinary  construclion. 
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ling  figures 
apparatus. 


,  represents 
view ;    and  fig.  3,  an  end  view  uf  a  pow 
our  improvements  are  Hi)pUed ;  and  the 
represent  detached  parts  of  the  machinery 
which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to. 

In  figs.  I  and  2,  a,  represents  tlie  fast  and  loose  pul 
through  which  the  motion  is  given  to  the  loom  ;  b,  in  fig,  Ij 
and  S,  is  the  cloth  beam,  and  c,  the  warp  beam ;  and 
general  arrangement  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  loom  is  &ii 
lar  to  ordinary  looms,  and  well  known  to  persons  convf 
sant  with  this  description  of  machinery. 

In  looms  for  weaving  corded  fustians  and  similar  fabrii 
the  nature,  size,  and  proportion  of  the  cord  to  be  majiu- 
factured,  mainly  depends  on  the  arrangement  and  action  of 
the  heddles  which  govern  the  position  of  the  warp  threads 
md  the  size  of  cord  to  be  manufactured  is  dependent 
tlie  amount  of  threads  or  ends  which  are  elevated  or 
pressed  in  the  shed  or  opening  in  the  warp,  tlurough  which 
the  shuttle  passes.  This  shed  or  opening,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  action  or  working  of  the  heddles,  which  govern 
the  position  of  the  warp,  has  generally  been  effected  by 
wipers  or  tappets  placed  on  a  shaft,  driven  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  mechanic  constructing  the  loom,  from  the 
most  convenient  movement  in  the  loom.  The  rotation  of 
these  tappets  or  wipers  elevates  or  depresses  a  certain 
amount  of  the  warp,  according  to  the  style  and  nature  of 
the  cord  to  be  produced,  and  it  is  in  the  adaptation  and 
arrangement  of  certain  parts  of  machinery  for  producing  a 
similar  effect  on  the  heddles,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving 
diagonal  cords,  that  our  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  power  looms  consist. 

The  amount  of  warp  threads  or  ends  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, to  form  the  shed  or  opening  through  which  the 
shuttle  has  to  pass,  maybe  varied  according  to  the  nimiber 
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of  wipera  or  tappets  placed  in  the  revolving  shaft  of  an  or- 
diaary  loom  ;  but  it  i»  obvioas  that  the  amount  uf  variations 
in  wliich  the  warp  may  he  placed,  must  depend  and  be  Htn- 
itfd  to  one  single  revolution  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  wi- 
pers or  tappets  are  placed,  and  thia  limitation  it  is  the  object 
of  our  invention  to  obviate. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of  our  in- 
vention with  reference  to  the  annexed  drawings,  and  shew 
how  we  are  enabled  to  vary  the  position  of  the  warp  to  a 
greater  extent,  in  forming  the  shred,  and  thereby  produce 
the  diagonal  cords  in  the  fustians  or  similar  fabric,  to  be 
manufactured. 

In  looms  of  our  improved  construction,  or  in  such  as  our 
improvements  are  applied  to,  the  rotary  shaft  or  the  wi- 
pers or  tappeta  which  govern  tlie  position  of  the  heddles, 
is  entirely  done  away  with,  and  instead  of  the  train  of 
gearing  which  conveys  motion  from  the  driving  shaft  to  the 
tappets,  the  driving  shall  D,  (as  seen  in  fig.  2)  is  provided 
with  a  spur  wheel  (/,  which  conveys  motion  tlirough  the 
carrier  wheel  c/',  to  the  spur  wheel  d^,  which  is  thereby 
caused  to  revolve  once  for  every  rotation  of  the  driving  shaft 
D,  or  stroke  of  the  lay  or  slay,  whidi  is  effected  by  a  crank 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  On  the  axis  of  this  last  spur 
wheel  rf',  is  placed  an  excentric  or  scroll  plate  d^,  the  form 
of  which  is  best  seen  at  fig.  3.  This  plate  carries  the  small 
pulley  or  roller  d*,  which  is  connected  witli  the  lever  e,  so 
that  every  rotation  of  the  plale  d',  vibrates  the  lever  E,  on 
its  fulcrum  at  e,  which  vibration  is  conveyed  to  a  similar 
lever  f,  through  the  connecting  bars _/",_/,  and  small  lever _/"'; 
and  by  tracing  the  motion  of  these  partJi  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  two  levers  e,  and  f,  are  thus  caused  to  vibrate  in  oppo- 
site directions,  once  for  every  revolution  of  the  plate  ^d. 

From  the  driving  shaft  n,  motion  is  conveyed  to  the  per- 
i^ular  sliaft  o,  by  means  of  bevel  gearing,  as  best  seen 
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at  figs.  3  and  3 ;  and  at  the  upper  extremity  of  this  shaft  S 
18  placed  a  horizontal  scroll,  the  rotation  of  which  elevates 
the  small  lever  g,  (ace  fi^.  2,)  at  every  revolution,  and 
thereby  gatliers  a  certain  amount  of  teeth  in  the  ratchet 
wheel  H,  hy  the  catch  or  dog,  as  represented  in  the  drawing ; 
and  the  ratchet  wheel  ii,  Ja  thereby  forced  forward  a  certain 
amount  of  its  revolution,  at  every  revolution  of  the  shaft  c 
The  letters  A,  k,  represent  an  endless  chain  of  peculiar  co| 
struction,  (as  will  be  best  seen  in  the  separate  fig.  6)  v 
passes  over  an  octagonal  drum,  placed  on  the 
or  shaft  as  t!ie  rachet  ll.  Tliis  chain  also  passes  o 
guide  pullies  It,  h,  and  the  speed  of  the  rachet  ii,  is  s 
ranged,  that  every  revolution  of  the  sliaft  g,  moves  the 
wheel  n,  one-eighth  of  a  revolution,  and  thereby  carries 
the  endless  chain  h,  h,  forward  one  link  or  plate,  whieli 
link  or  plate  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  faces  of  the 
octagonal  drum  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  ir,  the  form  of 
which  is  shewn  at  fig.  7.  Prom  the  shaft  g,  motion  is  con- 
veyed to  a  small  horizontal  shaft  i,  best  seen  at  fig.  3,  on 
which  are  placed  two  tappets  or  wipers,  the  form  of  which 
is  best  seen  at  fig.  5,  so  that  every  revolution  of  the  hori- 
zontal shaft  I,  traverses  the  part  k,  back  and  forth  alter- 
nately, in  the  direction  of  the  two  arrows,  seen  at  fig.  2; 
and  this  motion  is  imparted  to  one  part  of  the  chain  //,  k, 
which  passes  in  the  direction  shown  at  fig.  2 ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  this  part  of  our  invention  is  seen  separately  i%._ 
plan,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  at  fig.  4.  In  this  f! 
i,  i,  i,  i,  represents  a  series  of  small  horizontal  rods,  whiol 
are  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  heddl«( 
required  for  weaving  the  diagonal  cords ;  and  the  travera 
of  the  part  k,  being  made  to  correspond  with  the  unifonl 
movement  of  the  chain  /*,  h,  either  one  or  more  of  the^j 
horizontal  pieces  i,  t,  are  forced  forward  at  each  travergej 
according  to  the  spaces  or  blanks  placed  in  that  link  of  thj 
chain  which  is  then  presented  opposite  the  part  K. 
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L,  L,  figs.  1,  and  2,  represent  the  usual  levers  to  wluch 
the  various  heddles  are  suspended,  the  opposite  extremity 
of  which  is  fastened  by  the  hands  /,  /,  to  corresponding 
levers  beneath  the  looms,  in  the  usual  manner ;  hut  at  the 
position  at  which  the  hands  I,  I,  would  intersect  the  levers 
F,  and  E,  (the  vibrating  metion  of  which  has  been  already 
described)  there  is  attached  to  each  band  /,  /,  the  me- 
tallic hooked  pieces,  marked  m,  m,  figs.  \,  and  2,  which  ia 
either  forced  on  to  the  lever  e,  by  the  action  of  one  of  the 
small  rods  i,  or  carried  under  tliij  lever  f,  by  the  tension  of 
the  band  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  by  a  small  spring 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  vibrating  action  of 
the  levers  f,  and  e,  either  elevate  or  depress  a  certain 
number  of  the  heddles,  according  to  the  diagonal  required 
in  the  corded  fustian  or  fabric  to  be  woven;  and  the 
amount  of  changes  or  variations  of  the  various  heddles  is 
only  limited  by  the  number  of  links  or  plates  of  which  tlie 
chain  h,  h,  is  constructed  or  composed,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  single  revolution  of  the  shaft  which  carries 
the  wipers  or  tappets  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  looms 
for  work  of  this  nature. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  our  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  power  looms,  and  in  the  manui'acture  of 
certain  kinds  of  corded  fustians  or  fabrics  to  be  woven  in 
diagonal  cords,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
same  is  to  be  performed  and  carried  into  efiect, — we  hereby 
declare,  that  we  claim  the  arrangement  and  adaptation,  as 
hereinbefore  described,  of  an  endless  chain  of  plates  or 
links,  so  constructed  as  to  govern  the  position  of  the  hed- 
dles for  the  purpose  of  weaving  diagonal  cords ;  but  we  do 
not  otherwise  claim  any  separate  parts  of  the  loom  or  ma- 
chinery which  we  have  mentioned, — we  have  referred  to 
tliem  merely  to  shew  our  invention  as  used,  applied,  and 
adapted  to  and  with  the  luums  now  in  common  use. 
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,  from  the  preceding  doscriptii 


It  will  also  be  seen,  I 
the  nature  and  position  or  angle  at  which  the  diagonal 
cords  are  placed  on  the  face  of  the  fustians,  or  similar  fa- 
brics, manufactured  from  fibrous  materials,  and  requiring 
to  he  afterwards  cut,  so  as  to  raise  a  pile  thereon,  depends 
on  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  chain  A,  A,  as 
already  described. 

The  effect  produced  in  cords  woven  with  an  endldj 
chain  /i,  h,  as  hereinbefore  described,  is,  that  a  greate 
number  of  picks  or  shoots  of  weft  can  be  thrown  befiMB 
the  chain  presents  the  link  winch  commenced  the  opera- 
tion, and  thereby  produces  a  diagonal  cord,  the  race  ( 
which  ntay  he  afterwards  cut,  or  opened  and  finished  % 
other  corded  goods  now  are,  the  races  of  which  r 
rallel  to  the  selvage :  and  having  effected,  by  the  means 
bereinbeforudescribed,  the  weaving  of  diagonal  cords,  which 
may  subsequently  be  cut  or  opened, — we  therefore  also 
claim,  as  our  invention,  the  manufacture  of  corded  fustians 
or  fabrics,  woven  in  diagonal  cords  from  cotton  wool  and 
other  fibrous  mntcrials,  which  will  admit  of  being  so  cut  _ 
and  finished.— [/rtro/^et/  in  the  Inrollmeiit  ( 
ber,  I83i.] 
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To  Joseph  Davies,  of  Nelson-square,  in  Ihc  county  i 
Surrey,  gcnfleman,  for  li'ts  invention  of  a  compositi 
for  protecting  wood  from  flame. — [Sealed  13th  Augi 
1838.] 

My  invention  is  a  composition  of  the  substances  hereinafil 
mentioned,  combined  with  glue  or  size,  or  other  anim 

gehitbious  matter  in  manner  hereinafter  stated.     The 
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stances  osed  are  slate,  slate  dust,  stones,  sand,  clay,  and 
earth ;  any  of  these  substances  may  be  used  separately,  or 
any  or  all  of  them  may  be  used  together.  All  urticles 
made  and  consisting  of  any  of  these  substances,  such  an 
earthenware  or  bricks,  may  be  used,  but  I  prefer  slate  ur 
slate  dust;  and  when  I  use  clay  or  eartli,  I  mix  aand  or 
slate  dust  with  it,  as  I  find  a  composition  binds  better 
when  so  mixed. 

Before  using  any  of  the  above  substances  which  are  not 
already  in  a  state  of  powder,  I  reduce  them  to  powder  liy 
grinding  in  a  mill,  or  otherwise.  I  boil  the  substance  or 
substances  with  the  glue  or  size,  or  other  animal  gelatinous 
matter,  in  a  boiler,  pot,  or  pan,  frequently  stirring  the 
composition  until  the  whole  becomes  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated, and  of  a  proper  consistency  for  use.  I  find  that 
the  proportion  of  one-twentieth  of  the  gelatinous  matter 
to  the  quantity  of  the  substance  or  substances  used,  pro- 
duces the  best  and  most  elTectual  composition  ;  but  an  in- 
ferior composition  may  be  made  with  a  leas  proportion  of 
gelatinous  matter. 

I  apply  my  composition  to  the  wood  with  a  trowel  or 
other  suitable  instrument,  in  tlio  same  manner  as  common 
stucco  or  plaster,  in  such  thickness  as  may  be  deemed  no* 
cessary :— in  ordinary  cases,  for  ceilings  and  floorings,  I 
make  it  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  thin- 
ner in  places  less  exposed  to  danger.  The  composition  may 
be  applied  immediately  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken 
&Qin  the  boiler,  but  if  it  is  not  required  for  immediflto  use, 
it  should  be  suffered  to  cool  and  dry,  and  it  should  be  again 
reduced  to  powder,  by  grinding  or  otherwise,  before  it  is 
used ;  it  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  water,  as  in  making  coin- 
moo  mortar. 

I  do  not  claim  the  mode  of  apjilying  tlm  cumposiliiin, 
but  I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  abovc-niviitioncd  cmiipo- 
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Bition,  formed  of  the  above -mentioned  aultstances,  cumb!ned 
with  glue  or  size,  or  other  animal  gelatinous  matter, 
manner  hereinbefore  mentioned. — [Iiiiolled  in  the  Roi 
Chapel  O^ce,  December,  1838.] 


To  William  Lvkyn,  of  Lower  Cowley  House,  near  til 
Cilff  of  Ojrford,  dentist,  for  hix  invention  of  certm 
improvemeHls  in  applying  and  attaching  artificial  o 
natural  teeth. — [Sealed  39th  January,  1839.] 

My  invention  of  iinproveraents  in  applying  and  attachinj 
artificial  and  natural  teeth  consists,  firstly,  in  adapting  a 
spring  or  spring-catch  to  bold  or  retain  artificial  or  natural 
teeth  in  their  required  situation  in  the  mouth  of  the  person 
using  such  teeth,  which  spring-catch  or  spring  is  adapted 
and  applied  either  to  the  artificial  tooth,  or  to  the  stump, 
or  fang,  or  bone  remaining  in  the  jaw  of  the  person  using 
them,  or  to  the  metal  plate  or  frame  commonly  used  and 
applied  for  holding  or  carrying  such  teeth  ;  and  secondly, 
in  an  Improved  spring,  fastening,  or  connection,  or 
of  attaching  the  gold  plates,  or  bone  or  ivory  frame  of 
ficial  teeth  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw  together.  And,  irf 
order  that  my  invention  may  he  more  clearly  understood, 
I  will  first  describe  the  ordinary  method  of  attaching  en- 
grafted or  pivoted  teeth  to  the  stump  in  the  jaw. 

Plate  VII.,  fig.  1,  represents  the  ordinary  method 
attaching  auch  teeth,  a,  is  the  fang  or  stump  remain! 
in  the  jaw-bone,  and  b,  is  the  artificial  tooth  to  be  applii 
Now  in  this  method  a  gold  pivot  C,  is  used,  which  is  screwi 
or  otherwise  fastened  into  the  tooth,  and  a  hole  d,  is  drilled' 
in  the  stump  remaining  in  the  jaw;  a  small  quantity  of 
fine  silk  is  then  hound  round  the  pivot  c,  which  is  forcibly 


sped  or  drivel 


up 
■  fig.  2. 


the  hole  d,  in  the  fang,  into  the  p(H 
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The  inconvenience  arising  from  this  mode  of  proceed- 

veiy  great;  sometimes  considerable  pain  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  necessity  tliere  is  of  driving  the  pivot  up 
the  hole  in  the  fang  with  sufficient  force  to  make  it  remain 
there;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  after  wearing  a  tooth, 
attached  in  this  manner,  some  time,  the  hole  or  socket  in 
the  fang  will  become  enlarged,  and  the  tooth  will  drop  out. 
This  method  also  allows  disagreeable  secretions  to  collect 
fliid  become  a  source  of  annoyance,  and  sometimes  the  fang 
13  broken  during  the  operation  of  attaching  or  pivoting  the 
tooth. 

Now  the  object  of  my  invention  is  to  prevent  these 
inconveniences ;  and,  in  order  to  efl'ect  this,  I  attach  the 
teeth  to  the  fangs,  or  to  the  metal  plate,  or  bone  frame,  ui 
sucli  a  manner  that  they  may  be  removed,  changed,  or 
cleaned,  and  be  again  returned  with  facility  to  their  proper 
position.  I  eifect  this  object  by  means  of  springs  or 
spriag-catckes,  or  sprtng-fasteniiiga,  as  before  mentioned, 
which  may  be  either  fixed  to  the  stump,  the  tooth,  the 
metal  plate,  or  to  the  bone  frame,  as  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  dentists. 

Fig,  3,  represents  the  simplest  form  of  one  of  the  spring 
fastenings  attached  to  an  artificial  tooth,  the  fang  or  part 
remaining  in  the  jaw,  and  the  tooth  being  shewn  separate. 
Fig.  4,  shews  this  construction  and  application  of  spring- 
fastening  with  the  tooth  attached  to  the  fang. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  tooth  attached  to  the  fang  by  a  double  spring. 
Fig.  6,  represents  a  tooth  with  a  spring-catch  fixed  to  it, 
which,  when  passed  into  the  socket  in  the  fang,  prevents 
the  tooth  from  being  removed  until  a  small  catch,  at  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  spring,  is  pushed  back. 

Fig.  6,  shews  another  kind  of  spring-fastening.  In  this  the 
fang  and  tooth  are  shewn,  both  separate  and  in  connection ; 

I  although  the  spring  is  represented  aS  being  attached 
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Bition,  formed  of  the  above-mentioned  substdiices,  cumbiiieij 
with  glue  or  size,  or  otlier  animal  gelatiuous  matter,  in 
luanaer  hereinbefore  mentioned. — [Iniolled  in  the  Roll* 
Chapel  Office,  December,  1838.] 


To  William  Lckyn,  of  Lower  Cowley  House,  near  t, 
City  of  Orford,  dentist,  for  his  invenlion  of  certai 
improtemeiils  in  applying  and  attaehtng  artificial  a 
natural  teeth. — [Sealed  29th  January,  1839.] 

My  invention  of  improvements  in  applying  and  attaching' 
artificial  and  natural  teeth  consists,  firstly,  in  adapting  a 
spring  or  spring-catch  to  hold  or  retain  artificial  or  natural 
teeth  in  their  required  situation  in  the  mouth  of  the  person 
using  such  teeth,  which  spring-catch  or  spring  is  adapted 
and  applied  either  to  the  artificial  tooth,  or  to  the  stump, 
or  fang,  or  bone  remaining  in  the  jaw  of  the  person  using 
them,  or  to  the  metal  plate  or  frame  commonly  used  and 
applied  for  holding  or  carrj-ing  such  teeth  ;  and  secondly, 
in  an  improved  spring,  fastening,  or  connection,  or  metho|j 
of  attaching  the  gold  plates,  or  bone  or  ivory  frame  of  art 
ficiai  teeth  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw  together.  And,  i 
order  that  my  invention  may  be  more  clearly  understood, 
I  will  first  describe  the  ordinary  method  of  attaching  en- 
grafted or  pivoted  teeth  to  the  stump  in  the  jaw. 

Plate  VII.,  fig.  I,  represents  the  ordinary  method  ( 
attaching  such  teeth,  a,  is  the  fang  or  stump  remaining,  ' 
in  the  jaw-bone,  and  h,  is  the  artificial  tooth  to  be  applied. 
Now  in  this  method  a  gold  pivot  c,  is  used,  which  is  screwed 
or  otherwise  fastened  into  the  tooth,  and  a  hole  d,  is  drilled 
in  the  stump  remaining  in  the  jaw;  a  small  quantity  of 
fine  silk  is  then  bound  round  the  pivot  c,  which  is  forcibly 
pressed  or  driven  up  the  hole  d,  in  the  fang,  into  the  [lo- 
sition  shewn  in  fig.  2. 
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This  metliod  of  attacliing  or  connecting  the  pivot  to  the 
(late  or  frame,  may  be  applied  to  the  common  pivot,  as 
seen  in  lig.  13. 

Ill  order  that  tlie  second  part  of  my  invention,  viz.  :— 
the  metliod  of  attaching  tlie  frames  or  plates  of  the  ui)per 
and  under  jaw  together,  may  be  better  understood,  I  will 
first    explain    the    mode    usually    pursued  to   effect    this 

ject,  and  I  will  then  describe  my  improvement. 

In  the  ordinary  method,  the  frame  or  plate  on  the  upper 

(d  lower  set  of  teeth,  are  connected  together  by  spiral  or 
helical  S])rings,  in  the  manner  shewn  in  fig.  14,  which  re- 
presents the  jaws  witli  a  set  of  teeth  in  a  closed  position ; 
lig.  15,  shews  the  jaws  open. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  mouth  is  opened  the 
springs  become  straightened;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
when  the  wearer  opens  the  mouth  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, the  springs  will  have  a  tendency  to  collapse  and  bend 
the  wrong  way,  (as  is  sliewn  by  dots  in  the  drawing)  when 
the  mouth  is  being  closed  again, — and  the  set  of  teeth  will 
be  forced  out  of  their  proper  position. 

Now,  I  remedy  this  and  other  inconveniences  that  may 
arise  from  the  use  of  these  springs,  by  attaching  the  upper 
and  under  jaw  togetlier  by  means  of  nearly  quiescent  spiral 
or  helical  springs,  which  are  attached  to  the  jaw  or  bone 
frame  by  connecting  pieces  or  small  levers. 

Fig.  16,  represents  this  method  of  connecting  the  jaws, 
the  mouth  being  closed ;  and  fig.  17,  represents  the  same 
when  the  mouth  is  open,  a,  a,  are  the  connecting  pieces 
or  levers  referred  to,  which  I  prefer  to  be  made  of  a  slightly 
undulating  cui-ved  form,  as  seen  in  the  drawing ;  the  un- 
der connecting  piece  or  lever  is  kept  in  its  position  by  a 
small  staple  A,  or  by  means  of  two  pins,  studs,  or  stops. 
The  connecting  pieces  or  levers  a,  a,  are  attached  to  the 
bone  or  inetal  &anie,  in  any  convenient  or  proper  way,  as 
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will  be  well  understood  by  dentists;  or  tliey  may  be 
attached  to  the  gum  by  any  of  my  springs,  spring-catches, 
or  spring-fastenings,  before  described, —  their  other  ends 
being  attached  to  the  spiral  or  lielical  spring. 

In  tliis  adaptation  of  spiral  or  helical  springs  to  connect 
the  upper  and  under  jaw  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
spring  itself  moves  but  very  slightly,  the  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  being  transferred  to  the  upper  connecting  piece 
or  lever  a,  which  turns  upon  the  pivot  c. 

Having  now  described  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  parts  that  have 
been  before  known  and  in  use  for  applying  or  attaching 
teetli,  nor  do  I  confine  myself  to  the  metals  or  substances 
of  which  the  springs  or  frames  may  be  composed ;  but  I 
claim,  as  the  invention  secured  to  me  by  the  hereinbefore 
in  part  recited  letters  patent,  firstly,  the  application,  adap- 
tation, and  use  of  springs,  or  apring-catches,  or  spring- 
fastenings,  to  attach  or  connect  artificial  or  natural  teeth 
to  the  fang  or  stmnp,  or  to  a  metal  or  bone  frame,  as  above 
described ;  and  also  the  method  of  attaching  the  said  * 
springs,  or  spring-catches,  or  spring-fastenings,  and  also 
the  common  pivot,  to  the  metal  frame,  as  described  in  ^s. 
II,  12,  and  13,  by  means  of  which  the  said  springs,  or 
spring-catches,  or  pivots,  or  parts  thereof  may,  with  facility, 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  the  wearer  with  new  ones 
should  they  hecome  broken;  and  secondly,  I  claim  the 
method,  hereinbefore  described  and  set  forth,  of  attaching 
or  connecting  the  frames  or  plates  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  together,  by  means  of  the  connecting  pieces  or  levers 
a,  a,  in  conjunction  with  the  springs  d,  d. — \^Inrolted  ta 
the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  July  1839.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Messrs,  Newton  and  Beny, 
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Fo  Thomas  Robert  Sew  ell,  of  Carrington,  in  the  coutttj/ 
of  Nollingham,  lace  manufacturer,  for  kit  incentlon  af 
certain  improvements  in  manufacturing  white  lend. — 
[Sealed  14th  July,  IS38.] 


My  invention  of  improvements  in  miinufacturing  white 
lead  consists  in  the  four  following  particulars : — first,  A 
peculiar  mode  of  manufacturing  an  oxide  of  lead,  which 
will  be  found  more  siutable  for  conversion  into  white  lead 
than  those  oxides  known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of 
litharge  and  massicot ;  second,  the  production  of  a  superior 
quality  of  white  lead,  into  the  composition  of  which  a 
larger  proportion  of  metallic  lead,  or  a  smaller  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  enters,  than  into  an  equal  weight  of 
carbonate  of  lead  produced  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
precipitation ;  third,  the  employment  of  carbonic  acid 
obtained  in  a  state  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  white  lead  tlian  that  evolved  in  the  combustion 
of  charcoal,  or  other  carbonaceous  matters  in  atmospheric 
air ;  and  fourth,  a  superior  mode  of  operating  in  order  to 
abstract  from  the  white  lead  the  matters  with  which  it  may 
he  in  a  state  of  mixture  at  the  time  of  its  production. 

The  mode  in  which  I  manufacture  the  oxide  of  lead,, 
forming  the  first  head  of  my  Invention,  is  this : — I  take  the 
partially  oxidized  lead,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
making  red  lead,  at  that  point  of  the  process  which  Im- 
mediately precedes  its  introduction  into  the  oven  to  be 
converted  into  red  lead.  This  preparation  I  have  found  to 
consist  of  a  portion  of  metallic  load,  protoxide  of  lead, 
and  some  red  lead.  I  place  these  materials  in  an  oven 
similarly  constructed  to  those  usually  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  red  lead ;  in  which  oven,  or  other  convenient 
receptacle,  I  submit  it  to  a  moderately  red  heat  for  about 
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three  or  four  hours.     During  this  time 
quently  stirred  with  an  iron  rake,  or  other  suitable  appa- 
ratus, in  order  to  expose  all  the  parts  equally  to  the  action 
of  the  heat.     This  process  of  heating,  owing  to  the  high 
temperature,  instead  of  converting  the  materials  into  red 
lead,  decompoaes  ail  the  parddes  of  the  red  lead,  oxidi: 
the  metallic  lead,   and  brings  the  whole  to  the  state 
protoxide  of  lead,  which  is  the  substance  required.     Whi] 
the  protoxide  is  in  this  highly  heated  state,  it  is  to 
expeditiously  removed  from  the  oven  into  a  vessel,   i 
closed  up  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  until  col 
when  it  lias  become  lit  for  use. 

I  have  now  two  modes  of  effecting  the  second  head  of 
invention,  either  of  which  I  can  employ.  One  of  thes^ 
modes  is,  by  precipitating  the  white  lead  from  solutions 
oxide  of  lead,  by  means  of  alkali  or  alkalies,  in  corabinatiott/ 
With  proper  portions  of  carbonic  acid :  the  other  is  by  pre- 
tnpitating  white  lead  from  solutions  of  oxide  of  lead,  bjp! 
means  of  carbonic  acid,  obtained  in  manner  hereinafter  ttf 
be  described,  under  the  third  head  of  my  invention. 

In  order  to  precipitate  white  lead  by  tlie  first  mentionec 
method,  I  take  a  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead,  dissolvet 
either  in  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  which  solution  may  \M 
either  in  the  state  of  dinitrate,  trisnitrate,  diaeetate,  or  tils' 
acetate  of  lead :  the  two  latter  I  prefer ;  which  being  sul 
stances  well  known  to  chemists,  need  no  further  descriptioiw 
To  any  one  of  these  I  add  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  (which 
I  prefer  to  be  in  a  state  of  solution)  in  quantity  just  s 
cient  to  neutralize  tlie  acid  of  the  solution  of  oxide, 
which  alkaline  materials  must  be  previously  in  combinatioi 
with  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  will  he  sufficient  to  converlt 
the  oxide  of  lead  into  dicarbonate  of  lead ;  but  not  enouj 
to  convert  that  oxide  into  carbonate  of  lead. 

To  ensure  a  similar  result  when  I  employ  the  carbonict 
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acid  in  the  slate  described  under  ihe  third  head  of  my  in- 
ventioD,  I  pass  such  carbuoic  aeid  through  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  lead,  in  «  solution  of  acetic  acid,  or  acetate  of  lead, 
or  through  a  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  or  of  triascetate 
of  lead,  or  through  a  mixture  of  any  of  these  materials, — 
and  agitate  the  mixture  during  the  passage  of  the  gas,  but 
stop  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  very  few  minutes  after 
the  liquid  arrives  at  such  a  state  as  would  produce  an  add 
reaction  upon  blue  htmus  paper,  when  dipped  into  it. 

Under  the  third  head  of  my  iuvention,  the  carbonic  acid 
which  I  employ,  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  five 
different  combinations  of  materials  about  to  be  described. — 
First,  one  part  of  charcoal,  coke-dust,  or  any  other  similar 
carbonaceous  matters,  with  about  seven  parts  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  well  ground,  and  intimately  mixed  together: — ■ 
second,  one  part  of  charcoal,  or  coke-dust,  &c.,  with  about 
ten  parts  of  sulphate  of  harytes,  well  ground  and  mixed  as 
above  : — third,  one  part  of  charcoal,  &c.,  with  about  eight 
parts  of  sulphate  of  strontia,  well  ground  and  mixed: — 
fourth,  three  parts  of  charcoal,  &c.,  with  about  fifty  parts 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts  of 
sulphuret  of  lead,  well  ground  and  mixed. 

Either  of  the  above  combinations  of  materials  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  retort  of  the  same  construction  as  those  used 
for  distilling  coal  in  the  ordinary  production  of  illuminating 
gas.  The  retort  being  heated  to  a  bright  red  must  be 
continued  at  that  temperature  as  long  as  any  gas  can  be 
generated,  and  the  gas  conducted  into  an  hydraulic  main, 
kept  constantly  suppUed  with  water,  and  thence  into  a  gas- 
bolder,  ftom  which  it  may  be  pumped,  or  otherwise  forced 
through  a  vessel  of  water,  and  brought  into  contact  with 
the  materials  about  to  be  converted  into  white  lead. 

The  fifth  mode  of  producing  carbonic  acid  gas  is,  by 

icing  charcoal,  or  coke,  or  other  similar  caibonaceous 
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mattprs,   broken   into  smnll  pieces,   in  an  earthen  retoi 
and  when  heated  to  a  bright  red,  passing  a  cnrrent  of  steam 
through  the  materials  in  the  retort,  which  will  cause  the 
steam  to  be  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  pro- 
duced, with  small  portions  of  other  gases  not  injurious 
the  subsequent  operation  of  making  white  lead.     Thi 
gases  arc  to  be  collected  in  a  gas-holder,  and  applied  in 
manner  before  described. 

The  improved  mode  of  washing  white  lead,  which  foi 
the  fourth  head  of  my  invention,  is  effected  under  pre* 
in  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  represented  in  the  accompani 
ing  drawings. — (See  plate  VI.) 

White  lead  is  produced  in  various  ways,  but  most 
qucntly  in  a  state  of  admixture  with  acids  and  other  mi 
ters,  which  it  ia  necessary  to  remo\'e  by  washing  in  wal 
previously  to  the  white  lead  being  dried  and  prepared  ft 
market.  This  operation  of  washing  has  to  be  repeal 
several  times  in  large  volumes  of  water,  and  when  it 
desired  to  recover  the  acids  and  other  matters  so  washi 
away  from  tlie  lead,  the  very  great  quantity  of  water  whi< 
must  be  evaporated  in  concentrating  the  matters  contained 
in  the  water  renders  the  operation  diilicult  and  expensive. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  I  perform  the  washing  of, 
the  lead  under  either  pneumatic  or  hydrostatic  pressi 
by  which  means  I  am  enabled  to  cleanse  the  lead  effe 
tually  by  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
to  save  mucli  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  lead' 
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"  Plate  VI.,  fig.  8,  represents,    in  transverse  section,  a 
strong  cast  iron  vessel  a,  a,  a,  lined  vfith.  copper  to  prevent 
the  white  lead  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron;  and  b,  is_ 
a  strong  cover  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  fastened  down  1 
screws  ;  e,  being  the  receptacle  in  the  vessel  for  the  lead  b 
be  washed.     Fig.  9,  is  a  similar  transverse  section  of 
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vessel  with  ilic  lid  atUclicd,  the  vessel  being,  in  this  in- 
stance, shewn  in  an  iji verted  position. 

Fig.  10,  is  a  longitudiniil  section  of  tlie  vessel,  mounted 
in  a  strong  wooden  frame  ;  and  Dg.  II,  is  a  similar  section, 
in  wliicli  the  vessel  is  seen  inverted,  as  it  would  be  while 
the  washing  process  was  going  on.  A  rebate  is  made  round 
the  vessel  at  rf,  d,  for  the  reception  of  packing,  in  order  to 
render  the  vessel  tight  when  the  lid  is  fixed  upon  iL  A 
thick  plate  of  copper  e,  e,  perforated  with  holes,  is  attached 
to  the  lid,  A  portion  of  this  plate  is  shewn,  both  in  plan  and 
vertical  section,  upon  an  enlargeds  cale,  at  figs.  12,  and  13. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  holes  are  countersunk  at 
that  part  which  goes  next  the  cover,  and  that  such  counter- 
sinking forms  a  communication  with  all  the  holes,  and  con- 
stitutes a  shallow  pasHige  between  the  plate  and  the  cover. 
Copper  pipes  or  tubes/,/,/,  are  inserted  into  perforations 
tlirough  the  cover,  which  pipes  communicate  with  the  shal- 
low passage  behind  the  plate  e,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  ivater  filtered  tlirough  the  holes  of  the 
plate  when  the  lead  is  under  the  operation  of  washing. 

The  vessel  is  supported  in  its  frame  by  hollow  axles  g, 
and  h,  lined  with  copper.  The  axle  g,  is  to  be  stopped 
by  a  plug  i,  when  the  apparatus  is  in  action.  The  axle  A, 
has  a  tube  passed  through  it  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  current  of  water  from  the  pipe  /;  the  pipe  /, 
and  tube  A,  being  connected  by  a  stuffing  box  m,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  tube  there  is  a  bent  nozzle,  which  directs 
the  current  of  water. 

The  vessel  having  being  filled  with  the  white  lead,  and 
the  lid  fixed  on,  as  shewn  in  fig.  10,  it  must  be  turned  over 
into  the  position  represented  at  fig.  1 1,  which  may  be  done 
by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  taking  into  a  pinion  turned 
by  a  winch,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means. 

Water  being  now  passed  through  the  pipe  /,  by  means 

%  force  pump,  will,  by  the  nozzle  ti,  be  thrown  upon  the 


top  of  the  white  lead  in  tlie  vessel,  and  lie  forced  throi 
the  lead,  and  through  a  filtering  material  o,  i 
of  the  plate  e ;  and  by  means  of  the  holes  iu  the  plate 
will  rush,  with  great  rapidity,  into  the  shallow  passage  be* 
hind,  and  be  discharged  by  the  pipes  f,f,f,  out  of  the 
vessel.      This  current  of  water,  through  the  white  lead 
in  the  vessel,   must  be  continued  until  the  water  is  dis- 
charged in  a  pure  state. 

The  white  lead,  by  this  operation,  will  be  found  to  hi 
been  compressed  into  a  compact  state  at  the  lower  part 
the  vessel,  it  is  now,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  draw 
the  plug,  and  to  discharge  such  portion  of  water 
remain  upon  the  lead.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  turned 
over  into  its  former  position,  shewn  at  fig.  10,  and  the  shaft 
p,  brought  down  and  keyed  to  the  cover ;  when,  after 
withdrawing  the  holding  screws,  the  lid  may  be  raised  by 
turning  the  screw-box  q,  which  will  cause  the  shaft  p,  to 
lift  the  lid  up  and  allow  the  white  lead  to  be  removed  froo}. 


.  dia- 


I  would,  lastly,  observe  that  I  do  not  intend  to  confij 
myself  to  the  particular  form  or  construction  of  vessel  for 
washing,  described  above,  as  any  other  convenient  form  or 
construction  may  be  employed,  if  capable  of  washing  the 
white  lead  under  pneumatic  or  hydrostatic  pressure. — \Im^ 
rolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  January,  1839.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newton  ami  Berry. 
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To  William  Watson,  Junior,  of  Leeds,  in  the  county 
of  York,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  certain  improve^ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  used  in  the  dye- 
ing of  blue  and  other  colours. — [Sealed  8th  November, 
1838.] 
My  improvements,  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  used  in 
the  dyeing  of  blue  and  other  co]oiu:s,  consist  in  certain 
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processes  of  preparing  indigo,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  dyeing  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and 
other  similar  materials,  either  in  the  raw  or  manufactured 
state ;  and  also  in  adapting  such  materials  to  the  general 
demand  of  commerce  and  manufactures  upon  a  large  scale. 

In  order  that  the  improvements  may  be  more  readily 
understood,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  one  ordinary 
manner  of  operating  upon  indigo,  to  improve  its  colour, 
and  make  it  more  available  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing, 
which  has  hitherto  been  as  follows -.—the  indigo  is  ordi- 
narily dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  filtering  the  solu- 
tion, whicli  has  been  previously  diluted  with  water,  the 
grosser  and  impure  parts  of  the  indigo  are  separated  from 
tlie  finer ;  to  this  filtered  solution  is  afterwards  added  some 
salt  or  alkali,  wliich  precipitates  the  blue  colouring  matter 
in  combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid ;  the  precipitate 
being  collected  upon  a  filter,  is  now  of  the  consistency  of 
paste,  and  known  in  commerce  as  "  extract  of  indigo." 

The  excess  of  uncombined  acid  which  this  produce  con- 
tains, is  sometimes,  for  still  further  improvement  of  the 
colour,  and  also  for  the  convenience  of  dyers,  removed  by 
various  operations,  the  details  of  wliich  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  pursue. 

Now  ray  improvement  in  this  process, — and  m  order  to 
ensure  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  acid,  thus  ren- 
dering the  colour  more  beautiful  and  pure,  and  securing 
the  absence  of  all  free  uncombined  acid, — is  as  follows : — 
I  employ  the  hydrate  of  alumina  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  extract  of  indigo,"  and  in  the  following  simple  manner  :■ — 
when  the  indigo  has  been  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
passed  through  the  process  already  described,  and  the  un- 
combined acid  removed,  as  much  aa  possible,  by  the  ordi- 
nary means,  I  add  to  it  hydrate  of  alumina  or  allum,  and 
ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,   or  any  other  materials,  which, 
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by  their  mutuil  decomposition,  produce  the  lijdrate  of 
alumina;  and,  after  mixing  these  well  together,  1  place 
the  mixture  upon  a  filter,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  the 
paste  is  of  sufficient  consistency  for  sale  or  use. 

Another  method  I  employ,   in  order  to  improve   the 
colour  and  qualify  of  indigo  to  he  used  for  dyeing,  is  lime, 
or  orpiment  and  lime,  or  by  other  agents,  by  which  indigo 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  such  as  potash,  soda,   or  am- 
monia, fin-woad,  &c. ;  and  when  such  solution  is  made,  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  until  the  insoluble  part  of  the 
indigo,  and  materials  employed,  haie  subsided;    I  the^H 
draw  off  the  clear  liquor,  and,  by  exposing  it  to  the  acUoi^a 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  the  indi 
is  precipitated,  whicli  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  upon  i 
filter,  mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  or  a 
other  acid,  washed  with  water,  and  lastly  dried ;  by  whi 
refining    process   I   produce   a  beautiful  and  very  piii 
indigo. 

And  also  for  a  still  further  improvement  of  the  coloui 
of  indigo,  and  for  the  more  convenient  use  of  it,  I  takct^J 
indigo,  refined  by  the  process  just  described,  and  dissolve 
it  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  solution  of  re- 
fined or  purified  indigo,  in  sidphuric  acid,  I  call  liquid  ex- 
tract of  indigo. 

Lastly,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  inteou 
to  claim  such  common  or  known  processes  as  have  be«i  ] 
above  alluded  to,  but  the  adaptation  of  such  process  or 
processes,  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,   and  applying  the  product  to  the  pur- 
poses of  dyeing  ;  and  also  the  manufacture  and  applicatioB  J 
of  liquid  extract  of  indigo  to  the  purposes  of  dyeing  wool,  ] 
woollen  cloths,  silk,  cotton,  or  other  goods,  or  materials.— \  \ 
[InroUed  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  May,  1839.] 


[  Ml  ] 

To  Thomas  Robert  Sew  ell,  of  Carrington,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  lace  manufacturer,  for  his  invention  of 
certain  improvements  in  7aanufactttring  white  leud. — 

[Sealed  litli  July,  1838.] 


Mv  invention  of  improvements  in  manufacturing  wliite 
lead  consists  in  the  four  following  particulars : — first,  d 
peculiar  mode  of  nianuiacturiiig  an  oxide  of  lead,  which 
will  he  found  more  suitahle  for  conversion  into  white  lead 
than  those  oxides  known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of 
litharge  and  massicot ;  second,  the  production  of  a  superior 
quality  of  white  lead,  into  the  composition  of  which  a 
larger  proportion  of  metallic  lead,  or  a  smaller  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  enters,  than  into  an  equal  weight  of 
carbonate  of  lead  produced  by  the  ordinary  modes  of 
precipitation ;  third,  the  employment  of  carbonic  aarl 
obtained  in  a  state  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  wliite  lead  than  that  evolved  in  the  combustion 
of  charcoal,  or  other  carbonaceous  matters  in  atmospheric 
air ;  and  fourth,  a  superior  mode  of  operating  in  order  to 
abstract  from  the  white  lead  the  matters  with  which  it  may 
be  in  a  state  of  mixture  at  the  time  of  its  production. 

The  mode  in  which  I  manufacture  the  oxide  of  lead,, 
forming  the  first  head  of  my  invention,  is  thisi — I  take  the 
partially  oxidized  lead,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
making  red  lead,  at  that  point  of  the  process  which  im- 
mediately precedes  its  introduction  into  the  oven  to  be 
converted  into  red  lead.  This  preparation  I  have  found  to 
consist  of  a  portion  of  metallic  lead,  protoxide  of  lead, 
and  some  red  lead.  I  place  these  materials  in  an  oven 
similarly  constructed  to  those  usually  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  red  lead  ;  in  which  oven,  or  other  convenient 
receptacle,  I  submit  it  to  a  moderately  red  heat  for  about 
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poration,  produces  the  salts  of  sulphate,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia ;  and  these  salts  are  still  further  purified  by 
exposure  to  heat,  or  by  re -crystallization. 

The  impurities  being  thus  removed,  the  ammoniacal  salt 
is  put  into  a  retort  or  boiler,  along  with  fresh  slacked  lirae, 
and  &om.  this  mixture  is  expelled  a  gaseous  ammonia, 
which  being  passed  into  water  is  absorbed,  and  forma  the 
liquid  ammonia, 

In  this  process,  which  I  have  invented,  I  manufactuti' 
the  liquid  ammonia  from  gas  water,  and  I  dispense  entirely 
with  the  use  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  of  course 
with  the  evaporation  and  crystallization.  I  make  it  in 
the  following  manner  : — the  gas  liquor,  or  gas  water,  col- 
lected at  coal  gas  works,  I  put  into  a  retort,  or  any  other 
suitable  vessel,  along  with  fresh  slacked  lune,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  water, 
and,  by  the  application  of  heat,  a  tolerably  pure  ammonia- 
cal  gas  is  disengaged,  which,  being  passed  into  water,  forma 
a  solution  of  ammonia. 

When  this  distillation  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  steam,  or  the  vapour  of  water,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  retort  along  with  the  ammonia,  the  annno- 
niacal  solution,  already  formed,  is  to  be  removed, — this  I 
call  the  first  portion  ;  and  what  is  collected  afterwards 
a  continuation  of  the  process,  I  call  the  second  porticm^ 
and,  being  very  impure,  it  is  put  back  into  the  retort  with 
the  next  chaise  of  gas  water. 

The  first  portion  must  be  again  submitted  to  distillation, 
with  or  without  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and  the  same 
precaution  must  be  obseired  as  before,  that  is,  so  long  as 
the  principal  part  of  what  proceeds  from  the  retort  or 
boiler  is  ammoniacal  gas,  it  must  be  passed  into  water ; 
and  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  as  by  continuing  the 
heat,  the  water  as  well  as  the  ammonia  will  evaporate, 
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which  may  be  known  by  the  pipes  or  worm  thai  are  con- 
nected with  the  retort,  and  through  which  the  steam  passes, 
becoming  heated  by  the  condensation  of  it, — the  solution 
of  ammonia,  already  formed,  must  be  removed  ; — this  may 
be  called  the  first  portion  of  the  second  distillation.  The 
process  may  be  continued  then  until  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  ammonia  is  distilled;  this  second  portion  is  to  be 
returned  as  before  to  the  retort. 

The  first  portion  of  this  second  distillation  is  a  solution 
of  ammonia,  suflicientSy  pure  for  common  purposes ;  but 
it  may  be  still  further  purified  by  distilling  it  a  third  time 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  preserving  for  use  or  sale 
that  portion  only  which  is  made  by  the  absorption  of  the 
animoniacal  gas  (or  what  is  principally  ammoniacal  gas)  in 
■water,  and  returning  to  the  retort  the  latter  portions  of 
the  process,  which  consist  of  ammonia  and  water  that  has 
been  distilled  from  the  retort,  and  brought  along  with 
them  a  considerable  quantity  of  impurities. — [InroUed  in 
the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  May,  1839.] 


"Fauquet  Delakue,  i^'ils,  late  of  DetUle,near  Rotieii, 

giiom  of  France,  bul  now  of  Manchester,  in 

the  county  of  Lancaster,  calico  printer,  for  certain 

tprovements  tn  the  process  of  printing,  or  otherwise 

ilying  and  fixing  the  colouring  matter  of  madder 

cotton,  silk,   linen,   and  other  fabrics,   without 

'cing ;    and  producing,  by  these  means,  pennanent 

ifowM.— [Sealed  22nd  November,  1838.] 

My  improvements  in  the  process  of  printing,  or  otherivise 

applying  and  fixing  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  upon 

^ton,  silk,  linen,  and  other  fabrics,  witliout  dyeing,  and 
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producing,  by  those  means,  permanent  colours,  consist  ill  J 
the  application  of  extract  of  madder  and  its  v 
ficacions  to  produce  a,  fast  red  upon  such  fabrics,  and  mixed?! 
fabrics,  made  of  all  or  any  of  tlic  said  substancf 

The  process  for  producing  a  fast  red  is  partly  chemical, 
and  partly  mechanical,  and  is  as  follows :— the  extract  of 
madder  requires  to  be  dissolved  or  mixed  with  some  sol-  , 
veut  or  liquid. 

After  trj-ing  various  solvents  and  liquids,  I  have  foui 
volatile  alkali  or  ammonia  to  be  the  best.  Although  various  ^ 
other  solvents  may  be  employed,  various  extracts  of  madder 
will  produce  a  red ;  hut  the  one  which  I  have  fouud  the 
best,  is  colorine. 

I  now  proceed  to  specify  the  mode  of  mixing  the  colou] 
for  printing.     I  take  one  part  extract  of  madder  and  a 
equal  weight  of  ammonia,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  a 
close  vessel  for  twelve  hours ;  but  the  proportions  of  the 
substances  and  the  time  may  be  varied  as  experience  wilL_ 
direct. — I  only  state  the  mode  I  have  found  best. 

The  mixture  of  extract  and  ammonia  is  then  grouiu 
upon  a  stone  or  slab  of  marble,  similar  to  that  used  by 
mixers  of  oil  colours  ;  and,  during  this  operation,  the  thick- 
ening necessary  for  the  printing  of  the  colour  by  cylinder 
or  block,  should  bo  added,  and  the  grinding  continued 
until  the  whole  is  thorougldy  mixed.  The  thickening 
may  be  any  of  the  various  substances  employed  in  colouj 
making  for  printing,  but  I  prefer  gum  serregal,  or  tragi 
canth;  the  quantity  of  "thickening  depends  upon  the  deaigi 
In  the  same  way  the  quantity  of  the  solution  of  extract  ^ 
madder  depends  upon  the  shade  of  red  or  pink  requirei 
I  have  used  from  four  ounces  to  sixteen  ounces  per  galloi 
of  course,  other  modes  oi  combining  the  colouring  matte 
with  the  thickening  may  be  used,  and  mechanical  meaig 
may  be  employed  in  place  of  manual  labour. 
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The  mode  which  I  have  stated  is  tlie  most  simple,  and 
one  which  I  have  found  to  answer. 

The  colour,  made  as  above,  is  readj'  for  printing,  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  prepared  cloths,  in  the  usual  way, 
by  cylinder,  flat  press,  block,  or  any  other  mode  of  appli- 
cation. 

The  pieces  intended  for  printing  with  the  above  red 
colour,  require  to  be  bleached,  and  tlien  prepared  with 
any  of  the  various  mordants  which  produce  a  red  when 
died  with  madder.  I  have  generally  used  acetate  of 
alumine,  at  8"  to  13". 

The  pieces  are  to  be  padded  with  or  passed  through  this 
liquor,  and  dried  by  any  of  the  usual  modes  employed  in 
printing  of  the  various  fabrics ;  then  passed  through  a  mix- 
ture of  cow  dung  and  water,  at  150°  of  Fahrenheit.  Water 
alone  will  answer,  but  I  have  found  the  common  dunging 
operation  used  in  calico  printing,  to  produce  the  best  result. 
"Wash  and  dry,  and  the  cloth  is  ready  for  the  application 
of  the  colour. 

The  mode  of  preparation  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  different  mordants  employed;  but  the  preparation 
above  I  have  found  to  answer. 

After  the  prepared  clotb  has  been  printed  with  the  red 
colour,  as  before  described,  it  must  be  exposed  to  tlie 
action  of  steam,  by  any  of  the  various  modes  employed  in 
printing  calico,  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  may  be  found 
necessary. 

I  have  used  the  common  steam  cylinders,  perforated 
with  holes,  round  which  the  pieces  to  be  steamed  are 
wound,  the  steam  being  admitted  by  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder ;  and  I  have  generally  steamed  the  pieces  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  but  the  time  and  mode  of  steaming 
may  be  varied  according  to  ciix-um stances.  After  steaming, 
^e  pieces  may  be  immediately  washed  olf. 
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I  have,  however,  where  I  have  employed  fixed  alkalis 
in  the  mixing  of  the  colour,  passed  the  pieces  tlirough 
slightly  acidulated  water  to  neutralize  thp  alkali. 

Tile  above  is  tlie  process  for  the  application  of  extract 
of  madder  to  produce  a  fast  red,  which,  when  produced, 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  common  madder^ 
dyed  red.     For  the  purpose  of  brightening,  or  others 
altering  tiie  shade,  it  may  be  soaped  and  passed  throiq 
acids,  or  chloride  of  lime,   or  soda ;  but  these  operatioij 
must  be  regulated  by  the  discretion  of  the  operator,  s 
according  to  the  various   colours  which  may  be  ia 
nation  with  the  patent  colour. 

Lastly,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  I  do  not  make  any' 
claim  to  the  invention  of  tlie  extract  of  jnadder,  but  simply 
to  the  application  of  the  said  extract  to  the  cloth,  by  the^ 
process  above  described,  and  of  which  I  am  the  invento 
which  renders  it  a  fast  colour,  and  which  has  not  hithert 
been  donc.—[Inrollcd  hi    the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  Maj 
22«(/,  1839.] 


7*0  Louis  Cyprien  Callet,  laie  of  New  York,  in 
United  States  of  America,  but  now  residing  in  1 
Chester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  merchant,  for  c 
tain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
ducing  motive  power,  applicable  to  propelling  i 
and  other  vessels,  carriages,  machines,  and  other  u. 
purposes;  being  a  communication. —  [Scaled  11th  Jul]^ 
IS38.] 

These  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pro^l 
ducing  motive  power,  applicable  to  propelling  boats  oar  J 
other  vessels,  carriages,  madiines,   and  other  useful  pui^ 
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p(Mes,  consist  in  a  novel  arrangement  of  mechanism  or 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  power 
obtained  from  galvanism  to  cranks  and  driving  shafts,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  motive  power,  as  such  apparatus  or 
machinery  is  designed  to  create  or  supply  a  power  for 
any  purposes  to  which  animal,  mechanical,  or  other  physical 
force  can  be,  or  is  applied  to  move  bodies,  and  machinery 
of  every  description. 

The  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  bolt  or  bolts,  (hereinafter 
described,)  and  an  instrument,  denominated  in  science  a 
helix,  which  is  formed  by  winding  insulated  copper  or 
other  wire,  proper  for  the  purpose,  spirally  around  a  hollow 
cylinder,  or  other  shaped  tube  of  thin  metal,  or  other 
suitable  substance  incapable  of  being  magnetised,  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  proper  quantity,  in  making  helices  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  magnets.  The  wire  is  insulated 
by  winding  around  the  same  cotton,  sdk,  or  other  thread,  or 
narrow  stripes  of  cloth, 

The  helix,  to  increase  its  power,  is  to  be  inclosed  (except 
the  ends  of  it  when  placed  in  an  upright  position)  in  a  case 
of  cast  iron,  of  equal  tliickness,  and  of  such  weight  as  will 
add  most  to  the  power  of  the  helix.  This  case  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  open  at  each  end,  and  fitting 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  helix.  Galvanism  being  passed 
through  such  wires,  in  proper  quantity,  the  helix  is  com- 
plete. The  helix  should  be  so  formed  that  the  internal 
hollow  will  be  smooth,  firm,  and  uniform  throughout,  so 
as  to  permit  a  long  and  uniformly  thick  piece  or  bolt  of 
iron  of  the  same  shape,  and  nearly  exactly  fitting  the  said 
hollow  cylinder  or  tube  to  pass  and  repass  longitudinally 
through  it,  with  as  little  friction  or  obstruction  as  possible. 

The  end  of  a  bolt  or  piece  of  iron  fitting  such  hollow 
cylinder  or  tube,  as  before  described,  is  then  inserted  a  short 
^tancc  into  the  hollow  or  tube,  and  the  helix  being  gal- 
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vatiised,  tlie  bolt  will  be  drawn  forcibly  entirely  into  tl 
said  tube,  and  a  motion  be  thus  created.     The  power  and 
motion    thus    produced  is  made   to  cilcct   a  reciprocating 
action,  and  turn  a  crank  or  cranks,  like  the  ordinary  steam 
engine,  by  a  machine  constructed  and  put  in  motion 
follows  :— 

In  order  that  these  improvements  in  machinery  or  ap| 
ratus,  for  producing  motive  power,  may  be  better  undt 
stood,  I  have  attached  to  these  presents  a  drawing  of 
apparatus,   and  marked  similar  letters  of  reference  upon 
corresponding  parts  in  eacli  of -the  figures.  (See  Plate  VII.) 

Fig.  18,  is  a  side  elevation,  and  fig.  19,  a  plan  or  hori- 
zontal view  of  the  apparatus. 

Two  of  the  above  described  instruments  or  macliinea 
consisting  of  a  helix  a,  a,  and  bolt  of  iron  b,  b,  each  one 
placed  perpendicularly,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
so  as  to  he  directly  under  each  extremity  of  a  beam  c, 
working  upon  a  central  bearing  d,  as  the  ordinary  working 
beam  of  a  steam  engine.  The  top  of  each  bolt  b,  is  con- 
nected to  tlie  extremity  of  the  working  beam  c,  above,  by 
a  connecting  rod  d*,  d*,  which  rod  is  united  at  one  end  to 
the  bolt,  and  at  the  other  to  the  extremity  of  the  working 
beam  by  a  suitable  joint,  so  as  to  allow  the  bolts  to  move 
up  and  down  perpendicularly,  as  tlie  ends  of  the  working 
beam  rise  and  fall,  Tbc  working  beam  is  supported  in 
the  centre  in  proper  bearings,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  play 
freely  up  and  down  ;  the  bolts  being  inserted  when  the 
working  beam  is  horizontal,  (or  at  half  stroke,)  so  as  to  be 
a  little  less  than  half  their  length  out  of,  and  above,  and  a 
little  more  tlian  half  their  length,  within  their  respective 
tubes  or  helices.  A  rod  of  metal,  e,  is  fixed  by  a  swivel 
joint  so  as  to  allow  it  to  play  freely  to  the  working  beam, 
at  a  suitable  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  beam  and 

e  of  its  extremities,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crank 
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it  is  Eo  turn.  The  helices,  a,  a,  are  bolh  supported  finnjj 
in  a  suitable  frame,  /,  /,  /,  /,  boiled  to  the  grouud  or 
flooring.  The  rod  e,  before  described,  to  turn  (he  cnutk 
g,  passes  also  through  a  mortice  cut  in  the  (rune  in  order 
to  let  the  rod  play  as  the  crank  turiLS.  The  crank  shaft,  k, 
is  supported  in  bearings  attached  to  the  framework  of  the 
apparatus:  its  tno  extremities  are  projected  so  as  to  ex- 
tend beyond  each  side  of  the  &ames;  upon  one  extremity 
outside  of  the  frame  is  fixed  an  ordinary  balance  or  fly 
wheel,  i,  i,  of  suitable  dze  and  weight ;  upon  the  other  is 
fastened  a  small  wooden  cylinder  or  wheel,  J,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  crank  shaft  passes  :  upon  tliis  wooden 
wheel _;',  are  fastened,  on  opposite  sides  of  its  periphery,  at 
a  small  distance  iirora  each  other,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
galvanic  fluid  to  he  conuuunicated  firom  one  to  the  other, — 
and  one  beiug  on  the  inner  and  the  other  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  said  wheel,  each  extending  about  one  half  tlie 
length  of  said  wheel, —  two  thin,  smooth,  flat  pieces  of 
silver,  k,  t,  lying  close  to  and  inserted  in  the  wood,  and 
running  about  but  not  quite  half-way  around  the  wood, 
and  forming  semicircles,  so  that  one  and  the  inner  half  of 
the  cylinder  or  wheel  of  wood  presents  a  surface  of  wood, 
and  the  other  or  outer  half  presents  a  siuface  of  silver. 
Four  long  thin  strips  or  bars  of  copper  tin  or  silver,  I,  I,  t,  t, 
(silver  being  the  best  conductor)  are  then  placed  two  on 
each  side  of  the  said  wooden  wlieel,  so  that  none  of  tliem 
shall  directly  communicate  galvanism  to  any  of  the  others, 
but  so  that  the  one  end  of  each  of  those  on  one  side  shall 
rest  and  slightly  press  upon  one  of  the  pieces  of  silver  on 
the  wheel,  and  one  end  of  each  of  those  on  the  opposite 
side  shall  rest  and  press  in  the  same  manner  on  tlie  other 
piece  of  silver  on  the  wheel.  The  other  ends  of  each  of 
the  inner  strips  or  bars,  I,  I,  I,  I,  are  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  wires,  m,  tn,  or  conductors  leading  to  them,  project- 
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iiig  from  the  upper  ends  of  the  helices,  a,  a;  and  t; 
ends  of  each  of  the  outer  straps  are  attached  to  conductofs 
leading  from  the  battery,  and  conveying  the  same  kind  of 
galvanism,  that  is  either  positive  or  negative,  to  both  the 
said  outer  straps  or  bars.  These  conducting  strips  or  barAiJ 
of  metal  are  firmly  supported  on  pieces  of  wood,  m,  », 
serted  into  the  sides  of  the  framing  on  each  aide  of  th^l 
wooden  wheel.  The  ends  of  the  wires  projecting  from  the 
lower  ends  of  the  helices  under  the  frame,  are  united  by 
extending  a  bar  of  copper,  o,  o,  from  one  to  the  othery._ 
and  to  each  end  of  which  bar  the  lower  ends  of  wire  < 
each  helix  are  soldered,  A  battery  composed  of  a  shoi 
of  zinc  and  sheet  of  copper,  or  concentric  alternate  sheets 
of  zinc  and  copper,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  to  galvanise 
helices  in  forming  galvanic  magnets,  and  sometimes  called 
a  calorometer,  is  then  applied  to  the  machine,  placed  in 
any  convenient  situation,  as  above  described,  by  suitable 
copper  conductors,  one  of  which  leads  from  the  sheet  oi.  ^ 
plate  of  zinc,  and  the  other  from  the  sheet  or  plate  of  coppf 
composing  the  battery.  One  of  these  conductors  ii 
secured  by  screws  or  other  similar  fastening  to  the  copper* 
bar,  o,  o,  uniting  the  two  lower  ends  of  the  helices ;  the 
other  is  Ibrked  or  divided,  or  has  two  conductors  attached 
to  it,  so  as  to  lead  the  galvanism — but  alternately,  as  herf^ 
inaliter  described — to  the  upper  ends  of  the  helices. 
of  these  conductors  is  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
strips  or  bars,  /,  I,  of  silver  above  described.  The  galvM 
isin  will  then  pass  from  the  battery  through  the  medium  4 
the  outer  and  inner  strap  or  bar  of  silver  on  one  side  of  ti 
wooden  wheel,  and  the  plate  of  silver  on  the  wheel,  if  thcg 
are  in  contact  with  it,  to  the  helix  on  that  side  of  t 
wheel ;  and  it  will  pass  in  the  same  manner  to  the  other 
helix  when  the  strips  of  silver  on  the  other  side  of  the 
whe^l  are  in  contact  with  the  other  piece  of  silver  on  tbs 
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wheel.  Tlie  pieces  of  silver  aa  tiic  wheel  must  be  i 
placed,  that  the  ends  of  the  strips  of  silver  which  are  to 
come  in  contact  with  them,  will  commence  such  contact 
when  the  bolt  on  that  end  of  the  machine  shall  have 
reached  its  highest  elei-ation  m  its  helLx.  Galvanism  being 
thus  communicated  to  the  macliine,  it  will  pass,  through 
the  medium  of  the  two  small  silver  conductors  or  straps,  on 
one  side  of  the  wheel,  which  the  position  of  said  wheel 
brings  in  contact  with  one  of  the  pieces  of  silver  fixed 
upon  it,  as  before  described,  to  one  of  tlie  helices ;  and 
that  helix  being  thus  galvanised,  the  bolt  contained  in  it 
will  be  drawn  or  attracted  downwards,  so  tluit  its  lower 
extremity  will  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  liclix  ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  other  two  silver  conductors  or  strips, 
0(1  the  other  side  of  the  wheel,  not  being  in  immediate 
contact  with  a  piece  of  silver  fixed  on  the  wooden  wlieel, 
but  with  the  surface  of  the  wood  itself,  will  form  no  com- 
munication for  the  galvanism  from  the  battery  to  the  other 
helix,  and  the  bolt  contained  in  it  will  rise  so  that  its 
lower  extremity  will  reach  to  a  jioint  about  tlie  tliird  of 
a  distance  from  the  top  of  its  helix,  and  which  point  or 
a  point  at  about  a  third  or  quarter  of  the  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  lielix,  is  the  proper  elevation  for  the  lower 
extremity  of  either  helix  to  rise  to  when  at  its  highest 
point. 

The  apparatus  or  machinery  being  tlius  put  in  motion, 
and  the  crank  made  to  revolve,  the  wooden  wheel  in  its 
revolution  will  bring  the  other  silver  conductors  or  straps 
in  contact  with  the  other  piece  of  silver  on  the  wooden 
wheel,  and  suspend  the  contact  of  the  other  silver  con- 
ductors or  straps,  with  the  other  piece  of  silver,  which  latter 
conductors  or  straps  will  now  rest  on  tlie  wood.  Tlius,  the 
helix  not  before  galvanised,  will  become  galvanised  and 
draw  down  its  bolt ;  and  the  helix  previously  galvani«cd, 
will  cease  to  be  so,  and  allow  its  bolt  to  lucvnd ;  and  oh 
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Boon  as  the  wheel  revolves,  tho  helixes  will  thus  be  all 
nately  galvanised  and  not  galvanised,  and  the  continuous 
alternate  reciprocating  motion  of  the  two  bolts  he  effected. 
The  crank  being  thus  put  in  motion,  will  necessarily  com- 
municate driving  power  wherever  it  may  be  required,  be- 
ing attached  by  suitable  gearing  or  otherwise.  The  power 
will  be  greatly  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  helix  and  the  battery,  if,  instead  of  only  one  helix 
and  a  single  bolt  at  each  end  of  the  working  beam,  two 
helixes  or  a  pair  are  used  at  each  end,  and  standing  so 
that  their  hollow  cylinders  shall  be  exactly  parallel  to  each 
other.  A  stirrup-shaped  piece  of  iron  is  then  to  he  used 
lo  each  pair  of  helixes,  and  formed  as  follows ; — It  should 
consist  of  two  bolts  of  iron  made  to  fit  the  hollows  of  the 
cylinders,  as  above  described,  and  which  bolts  should  be 
united  at  tlie  top  by  a  curved  or  straight  piece  of  iron  of 
sufficient  thickness,  (that  is,  about  as  thick  as  the  bolts,) 
and  which  piece  of  iron  should  be  nicely  and  firmly  put  on 
by  mortices  and  tenons,  or  the  bolts  and  top-piece  may  be 
drawn  or  formed  in  one  piece.  The  bolts,  however,  must 
stand  exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so  that  they  can 
be  inserted  into  the  two  hallows  of  the  two  helixes  or  pair 
at  each  end  of  the  working  beam,  and  allowed  to  work 
freely  in  tliem.  Each  end  of  the  working  beam  is  to  be 
attached  by  means  of  tho  connecting  rod  to  the  centre 
(between  the  bolts)  of  the  cross  piece  of  iron  uniting  the 
bolts,  so  that  they  mil  balance  when  suspended.  Ti 
helixes  are  to  be  so  placed  that  the  top  poles  of  each 
will  be  opposite  poles  when  galvanism  is  passed  througU' 
them :  that  is,  the  top  of  one  hehx  will  be  positively  mag- 
netic, and  that  of  tlie  other  negatively  so.  One  battery 
will  do  for  the  four  helixes,  if  they  are  so  united  that  the 
galvanism  will  pass  through  the  four,  and  the  pairs  be 
alternately  galvanised.     In  this  case,  the  helixes  of  each 
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pair  are  to  be  united  by  soldering  their  top  wires  together. 
The  bottom  wires  of  two  of  the  helixes  on  one  side  of  the 
inacliiae,  but  at  opposite  ends  of  the  working  beam,  are  to 
be  united  by  the  copper  bar,  as  abo^'e  described,  liaviiig 
one  of  the  conductors  fastened  to  it  by  means  of  a  screw 
or  otherwise,  as  above  described :  the  bottom  wires  of  the 
other  two  helixes  opposite  to  each  other,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  machine,  are  to  be  attached  to  the  ends  (oppo- 
site the  ends  resting  on  the  wheel)  of  the  inner  straps  or 
conducting  bars  of  silver  above  described. 

Lastly,  I  would  remark,  that  the  helixes  employed  in  the 
above-described  apparatus,  may  be  made  of  copper,  tin,  or 
other  suitable  metal,  cast  or  wrought  in  a  spiral  form 
{instead  of  wire).  Various  other  modes  may  doubtless  be 
contrived  for  letting  on  and  suspending  the  passage  of  the 
galvanic  fluid ;  and  also  two  or  more  pair  of  helixes  and 
cylinders  may  be  coupled  and  arranged  so  as  to  actuate  the 
same  working  beam  or  separate  working  beams  moving  the 
same  shafts  by  rectangular  cranks,  so  that  the  centre  of 
motion  may  be  more  easily  overcome,  as  in  ordinary  cou- 
pled steam-engines. 

Having  now  particularly  described  the  nature  of  the 
S^d  invention,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  I  wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood  that  no 
part  or  parts  of  the  above  apparatus  is  claimed  as  new 
when  separately  considered ;  but  I  claim  under  the  above- 
recited  Letters  the  combination  of  the  mechanism  consist- 
ing of  the  helix  and  bolt  or  bar  of  iron  or  steel  attracted 
and  moving  within  the  helix  as  above  described,  and 
thereby  communicating  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  appa- 
ratus, which  is  obviously  not  limited  or  confined  to  that 
shewn  in  the  drawing,  —  [Inrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel 
Office,  January  1839.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Uie  Palentee, 
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To  Christopiiee  NickelSj  of  York-road,  Lambeth,  ' 
the  county  of  Surry,  manufacturer,  for  Ms  improsi 
ments  in  the  mode  of  manufacturiug  of  fabrics  from 
linen,   woollen,   silk,   and  other  fibrous   materials. — 

[Sealed  13tii  March,  1839.] 
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The  patentee  says  that  the  fibrous  materials,  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  flax,  &c.  having  been  made  into  the  forms  of  fahriea^ 
by  various  means,  such  as  felting,  weaving,  platting,  kral 
ting  and  lacing,  and  the  same  having  been  rendered  wa(  _^ 
proof  by  saturating  them  with  solutions  of  Indian  rubbeiv-' 
he  does  not  claim  any  of  these  as  forming  a  part  of  his 
invention ;  but  that  his  improvement  consists  in  placing 
a  series  of  the  threads,  yams,  or  strands  of  any  of  tliose 
fibrous  materials,  parallel,  side  by  side,  in  contact  in  one 
continued  plane,  and  causing  them  to  adhere  together  by 
coaling  their  surfaces  vrith  solutions  of  caoutchouc  (Indian 
rubber),  shellac,  or  any  other  resinous  matters,  so  as  to 
produce  a  water-proof  fabric. 

The  manner  in  which  these  threads,  yarns,  or  strands 
of  fibrous  materials  are  to  be  spread  out,  so  as  to  form  a 
sheet,  is  not  important ;  but  in  order  to  give  the  best  in*. 
formation  in  Ins  power,  he  describes  one  mode  which 
has  found  suited  to  the  purpose. 

He  provides  a  large  cylindrical  drum  of  circumference 
and  length  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  sheet  of  fabric 
to  be  made ;  which  drum  being  mounted  upon  an  axle  in 
suitable  bearings,  is  enabled  to  revolve.  A  certain  number 
of  threads  or  yarns  are  then  conducted  from  a  series  of 
bobbins  or  spools  severally  through  the  apertures  of  a  reed, 
and  their  ends,  in  the  first  instance,  made  fast  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  drum.  The  reed  is  affixed  to  a  screw-box  or 
nut,  working  upon  a  long  horizon  screw-shaft,  placed  pa^ 
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Slel  to  and  in  front  of  the  drum.  The  drum  is  tlien  put 
into  rotary  motion,  whiclij  by  revolving;,  draws  tlie  tlireads 
or  yarns  from  the  bobbins  or  spools  through  the  reed,  and 
winds  tliem  round  its  periphery,  in  parallel  position,  side 
by  side. 

As  the  drum  revolves,  some  gearing  wheels  connected 
to  its  axle  give  rotary  motion  also  to  the  long  screw-sliaft, 
which  causes  the  reed  to  travel  along  the  screw  by  a  slow 
progressive  movement,  and  thereby  to  guide  the  threads 
or  yarns  upon  tlie  periphery  of  the  drum  in  helical  curves, 
mitil  the  nut  with  the  reed  has  arrii'ed  at  the  end  of  the 
screw,  when  the  threads  or  yarns  will  be  found  to  have 
completely  covered  or  clothed  the  entire  siuface  of  the 
cylindrical  drum,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  spreading  of  a 
warp  in  a  warping-mill. 

This  laying  of  the  fibrous  materials  in  a  smooth  surface 
upon  or  round  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  being  effected, 
a  solution  of  Indian  rubber  or  otlier  suitable  resinous  ma- 
terial, is  then  applied  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
yarns  or  threads  so  extended  upon  the  drum ;  and  in  order 
that  tlie  solution  may  be  laid  eveidy  upon  the  threads,  a 
scraper  formed  by  a  straight-edge  is  brought  near  to  the 
surface  of  the  drum,  and  as  the  drum  revolves,  the  super- 
fiuous  adhesive  material  is  scraped  off. 

The  fabric  so  produced  is  then  allowed  to  dry  upon  the 
drum, — that  is,  the  adhesive  material  is  suffered  to  become 
set,  or  nearly  so ;  when,  if  the  fabric  is  not  sufficiently 
thick,  another  layer  of  the  threads  or  yarns  may  be  wound 
upon  the  former  in  the  way  and  by  the  machinery  above 
described,  and  a  further  coating  of  the  adhesive  material 
may  be  put  upon  it  in  like  manner ;  and  when  dry,  the 
sheet  must  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  drum,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  a  water-proof  fabric  fit  for  use. 

"he  patentee  proposes,  as  a  variety  or  modification  of 
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his  invention,  to  cover  the  cylinder,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  woven  fabric  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  other  material, 
and  having  wound  upon  tliis  the  threads  or  yarns  in  helical 
curves,  side  by  side,  as  described,  to  coat  the  surface  with 
the  adliesive  material,  as  before  said,  and  then  to  place 
upon  this,  as  an  outer  surface,  a  sheet  of  silk  or  any  other 
fabric,  and  hy  that  means  to  produce  a  water-proof  labric, 
having  an  ornamental  or  elegant  face,  for  a  superior  sort  of 
clothing,  as  for  ladies'  cloaks,  scarfs,  and  other  parts  of 
garments. — [Inrolled  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  September 
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To  Georoe  Cottam,  of  Winsle //-street,   Oxford-street,  < 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  engineer,  for  his  invention 
of  improvements   in    the    construction    of    wheels  for 
railways,  and  other  ciirriages. — Sealed  5th  Deeeinber^,.| 
183-.]  I 


These  improvements  consist  in  a  mode  of  affixing  the  iron 
spokes  of  railway  carriages  to  their  rims  or  felloes,  by 
means  of  welding  their  ends  to  a  flange  or  flanges  formed 
on  the  inner  circle  of  the  felloe. 

Plate  VIII.,  fig.  8,  represents  part  of  a  wheel  in  sectii 
cut  perpendicularly  through  the  box  or  nave,  and  the 
felloe ;  a,  is  a  section  of  the  nave  b,  b,  the  spokes  standing 
at  an  angle  to  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding 
strength ;  c,  is  a  section  of  the  rim  or  felloe  of  the  wheel. 
The  spokes  are  to  be  placed  in  the  angular  position,  shewn 
in  the  figure,  and  cast  into  the  nave  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  contracted  ends  of  the  two  spokes  being  forked,  are  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  inner  flange  or  i-ing  d,  of 
tlie  felloe,  and  then  welded  finnly  together  on  to 
flange,  by  any  convenient  means. 
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Aiiotlier  modification  of  this  plan  of  welding  the  spokes 
h)  the  nave,  is  shewn  at  fig.  9,  in  which  the  felloe  has  two 
rings  or  fianges  d,  d.  In  this  instance,  the  outer  ends  of 
the  spokes  are  brought  together  and  inserted  into  the 
groove  formed  by  the  two  rings,  and  they  are  then  welded 
firmly,  so  as  to  become  fast  to  the  felloe. 

The  patentee  says,  that  for  railway  wheels,  the  felloe  or 
rim  may  have  its  tyre  heated  and  slirunk  on,  as  is  usually 
done. 

An  apparatus  is  also  described  for  welding  these  wheels, 
in  which  the  wheel  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  axle,  and  its 
radius  made  to  extend  over  a  forge  on  one  side,  and  on  to 
an  anvil  on  the  other,  by  which  means,  it  may  be  very  con- 
yeuieutly  welded  ;  but  this  apparatus  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  constituting  any  part  of  the  invention, — larolted  in  the 
Inrolmcnt  Office,  June  1838. 


To  Francis  Hoard,  late  of  Denierara,  hut  now  of  JArer- 

Epool,  Eag.jfor  improvements  m  making  sugar. — [Sealed 
)th  September,  1837.] 

i  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  boiling  vessels  for  the  boiling  of  cane,  or 
other  proper  juice,  in  the  process  of  making  sugar  there- 
from, whereby  considerable  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  a 
constant  circulation  of  the  liquor,  whilst  boiling,  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  facility  of  carrying  on  the  process  is  obtained, 
as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Plate  VIL,  fig.  20,  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  appa- 
ratus or  vessels,  arranged  or  combined  according  to  my 
invention;  fig.  21,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  same; 
and  fig.  22,  is  an  end  section  taken  transversely  tliruugh 
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fig.  ^1.  In  cacli  of  these  figures  the  saine  Ifettei-s  iiidica 
similar  piirts.  a,  o,  is  an  oblong  vessel,  which  is  divitU 
into  five  compartments  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  by  the  partitiona 
b,  c,  d,  and  e,  as  ia  clearly  shewn  in  the  drawing.  Through 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  a,  a,  is  a  flne^,y,  tlirough 
whicli  the  smoke  and  vapours  from  the  furnace  pass  to  the 
chimney,  as  will  readily  he  traced  on  an  examination  of 
the  drawing,  g,  g,  g,  are  a  series  of  tubes  within  the  flue 
J",  J',  (or  they  may  be  a  series  of  narrow  chambers  or  vessels) 
in  whieh  the  cane  or  other  juice  circulates  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  as  is  indicated  hy  the  arrows ;  by  which  means 
the  same  takes  up  the  heat  more  effectually  than  according 
to  the  construction  of  teaches  heretofore  employed,  for  like 
purposes,  in  sugar  making.  The  compartments  a,  b,  of 
the  vessel  a,  a,  communicate,  by  means  of  pipes  and  cocks, 
with  the  conipartment  c ;  the  compartment  c,  by  a  pipe 
and  cock,  communicates  with  the  compartment  d  ;  and  the 
compartment  d,  communicates,  by  a  pipe  and  cock,  with 
the  compartment  e;  all  which  is  clearly  shewn  in  the 
drawing,  f,  is  the  furnace ;  g,  a  damper  to  the  flue  to 
regulate  the  draft. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  I 
wUl  now  describe  the  mode  of  conducting  the  process,  and 
in  doing  so  I  will  suppose  the  apparatus  to  have  been  in 
work  some  time,  and  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  compartment  a,  has  just  been  drawu  into  the 
compartment  c.  The  compartment  a,  is  to  be  again 
charged  with  cane  or  other  juice  from  the  boxes  or  clarifiers, 
and  as  the  same  boils,  it  is  to  be  scummed,  and  the  scum 
put  into  the  trough  h,  h,  aromid  the  vessel  a,  a,  from 
whence  the  scum  flows  to  the  cistern.  Wiien  the  liquor, 
in  the  striking  teach  E,  is  in  a  condition  to  he  removed, 
the  cock  i,  is  to  be  opened  that  the  liquor  may  flow  off  to 
the  coolers,  wLiiuh  are  situated  at  a  lower  level  thau  the 
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vessel  a,  a ;  aiid  immediately  the  liquor  has  run  as  low  as 
the  code  f  9  that  cock  i,  is  to  he  shut,  and  the  cock  to  the 
compartment  d,  e,  opened,  hy  which  the  liquor  from  d, 
will  flow  into  E, — that  cock  is  then  to  he  closed,  and  the 
cock  to  the  compartments  c,  d,  is  to  he  opened,  and  the 
liquor  £rom  c,  will  flow  into  d,  when  that  cock  is  to  he 
closed,  and  the  cock  to  the  compartments  b,  d,  is  to  be 
opened,  by  which  the  liquor  will  flow  into  c, — that  cock  is 
then  to  be  closed ;  such  is  to  be  continued  until  the  liquor 
from  B,  will  no  longer  flow  therefrom ;  then  a  fresh  supply 
of  liquor  is  to  be  permitted  to  flow  into  the  compartment  b, 
from  the  boxes  or  clarifiers  ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
compartments  a,  b,  alternately  become  the  preparing  vessels, 
and  whilst  one  is  being  worked  off  the  other  is  coming 
forward. 

When  the  whole  of  the  liquor,  from  the  boxes  or  clari- 
fiers, has  been  empted  into  the  compartments  a,  b,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  perform  what  is  called  boiling  off, — 
when  the  liquor  from  any  of  the  compartments  becomes  so 
low  as  not  to  flow  by  the  cocks, — then  a  pump  is  to  be 
used  for  pumping  out  the  liquor  from  one  compartn\ent  to 
the  other ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  burning  the  compart- 
ments, as  they  become  empty  of  liquor,  they  are  to  be  filled 
with  water. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and 
the  manner  of  working  the  same,  I  would  remark,  that 
although  I  have  shewn  the  vessel  a,  a,  of  a  particular 
shape,  such  as  I  consider  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  carry 
out  my  invention,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
confine  myself  to  the  shape  thereof,  provided  the  general 
principle  of  the  apparatus  be  retained.  And  I  would  have 
it  understood  that  what  I  claim  as  my  invention  is,  the 
application  of  an  apparatus,  such  as  is  herein  described,  in 
the  process  of  making  of  sugar,  and  particularly  in  the 
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mode  of  producing  a  constant  circulation  of  tlie  liquor  il 
sucli  apparatus,  as  above  described. — [InroUed  in  the  Iw^ 
raiment  Office,  March  1838.] 


To  Alexander  Gordon,  of  the  Strand,  t»  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  boilers  or  generators  of  steam  or  vapour,  and  in 
condensing  suck  steam  or  vapour;  and  in  engines,  to 
be  worked  hij  steam  or  vapour,  for  propelling  or  actu- 
ating machinery  and  carriages  on  land,  and  boats,  or 
vessels,  or  other  floating  bodies  on  water ;  being  a  com- 
munication made  to  Mm  by  a  certain  foreigner,— ^^ 
[Sealed  21st  February,  1833.]  V 

This  appears  to  be  some  further  improvement  upon  an 
invention,  relating  to  steam  engines,  for  which  a  patent 
was  taken,  dated  28th  September,  1831,  in  the  name  of 
Miles  Berry,  of  tlie  office  for  patents,  Chancery-lane, 
London,  in  behalf  of  M.  Galy  Cazalat,  of  Versailles,  in 
France. — (See  vol,  IX.  of  the  second  series  of  the  Londoo.j 
Journal  of  Arts,  page  10.) 

The  present  features  of  novelty   apply,   firstly, 
boiler  ;  secondly,  to  the  mode  of  condensing  steam  or  othi 
vapour ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  engine  for  driving  orimpeUing 
vessels  or  carriages  on  land  or  water. 

As  respects  the  boiler,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  and 
combine  several  cyhndrical  boilers,  to  be  jdaced  erect, 
having  vertical  tubes  passing  through  them  for  the  passage 
of  the  heated  air  ;  which  boilers  are  to  be  immersed  In  a 
vessel  containing  a  strong  solution  of  soda,  in  order  that, 
by  the  superior  capacity  of  the  solution  to  receive  and  re- 
tain heat,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boilers  may 
be  always  uniform,  however  much  the  intensity  of  the  fire 
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in  the  furnace  may  increase.  To  tliese  boilers  arc  also 
connected  vessels  which  are  to  constitute  resor>*oirs  of 
steam,  and  the  whole  are  furnished  with  suitable  valves 
and  connections,  so  that  accidental  explosions  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  any  one  or  more  of  the  boilers  be  disconnected 
&om  the  rest  in  case  of  fracture  or  derangement. 

It  is  proposed  to  employ,  if  desired,  instead  of  steam, 
the  elastic  vapour  of  ether,  or  any  other  suitable  material ; 
and  in  that  case  the  bath,  surrounding  the  boiler,  may 
contain  water  only,  as  its  superior  density  to  the  latter  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  mode  of  condensing  steam  or  other  vapour  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  working  cylinder,  is  proposed  to  be 
by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  metal  surfaces,  cooled  by 
air  or  water,  by  which  the  vapour  will  be  made  to  fall  in  a 
shower,  and  may,  with  a  force  pump,  be  recondtJcUrd  luU) 
the  boiler.  This  mode  of  condensing  steam  li/is  be<*n  an- 
ticipated by  several  patentees. — CSee  YandaKs  \mU:ui  for 
cooling  and  beating  fluid,  vol.  XIII.,  first  wirU'/A  of  our 
Journal,  page  71.) 

The  third  feature  of  the  improvement  h\f]Ayit\{r^  Uf  ili«; 
engine,  for  driving  or  propelling,  is  tlie  adaptation  of  roUtry 
valves  for  supplying  and  cutting  off  tti/;  9tU:fitn  or  oiU'rt 
vapour.  The  construction  of  th^^sc  valv;*  h  \ikh  iSth  ot'U 
nary  regulators  of  air  furnaces  or  air  ttUn^rn ;  two  ot  th^r/n 
are  to  be  worked  simultaneously  by  pulli/.-A  and  4in  'f/AU:^ 
chain,  actuated  by  some  of  the  r^A^ary  f^nm  of  th/;  ^chylhf,  ^ 
and  by  means  of  these  two  r^/Uiry  v^iv^rt  t;*^;  tV;*r/#  //,a/  ^// 
admitted  to  one  of  the  -w^orkfrt^  c-»'Kr*';/ry*,  *;..it*,  V,.<;  t  *:/;/./ 
is  cot  off  from  th«  o^h^r,  4.vi  *,:.<-,  \*/'Axu  \x  ''//</*..•,/  /v/ ,f 
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To  David  Stead,  of  Great  Wbichesferstreet,  in  the 
city  of  London,  merchant,  for  an  improceil  mode  or 
method  of  making  or  paving  public  streela  and  high- 
waijK,  and  public  and  private  roads,  paths,  courts,  a 
bridges,  with  timber  or  ivooden  blocks. — [Sealed  23l 
April,  1839.] 

Tins  improvement  is  the  fixing  of  wooden  blocks  in  clo^ 
contact,  to  form  the  pavings  of  streets  and  roads  in  pla 
of  stone. 

The  patentee  proposes  to  employ  blocks  of  pine  or  a 
cut  into  equal  lengths,  and  to  form  their  angular  s: 
regular  figures,  as  squares,  triangles,  or  hexagons,  and  to 
place  their  edges  in  close  contact,  the  ends  of  the  grain  of 
the  wood  being  upwards.  They  are  to  be  bedded  upon  a 
firm  ground,  of  any  substantial  material,  so  as  to  pteveK 
their  sinking. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  necessary,  the  blocks  of  w 
may,  after  they  have  been  cut  to  the  desired  form,  be  satu- 
rated with  coal  tar,  or  other  chemical  liquid,  in  order  to 
preserve  them ;  and  when  fixed  upon  tlie  ground,  being 
close  against  each  other,  the  interstices,  if  any,  between  the 
blocks,  may  be  filled  up  wdth  bituminous  cement. 

The  hexagonal  figure  is  preferred  by  the  patentee,  as  the 
edges  or  angles  of  the  blocks,  when  so  cut,  will  fit  together 
most  compactly  and  firmly ;  but  if  square,   or  any  other- 
angular  shape  should  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  that  ^^| 
blocks  should  range  diagonally  across  the  street  or  road.  ^M 

Blocks  of  wood  have  been  before  proposed,  and  partially* 
used,  for  paving,  (see  vol.  IX,  of  our  first  series,  page  107,) 
but  the  patentee  seems  to  consider  his  mode  of  fixing  them 
as  new,  or  an  improvement  upon  what  has  been  heretofore 
done.  He  makes  no  specific  claim  in  his  specification  be- 
yond the  description  above  given. — [Inrolled  in  the  Inrol-^ 
mod  Office,  Augml,  1839.] 
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To  George  Smith,  of  the  Navy  Club-house ^  Bond-street  f 
in  the  county  qf  Middlesex,  a  captain  in  her  Majesty's 
Royal  Navy 9  for  certain  improvements  in  vessels  to  be 
propelled  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  in  the  con* 
struction  and  arrangement  of  the  machinery  for  pro  - 
/itfffi/i|gr.— [Sealed  13th  November,  1838.] 

My  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  vessels  to  be 
propelled  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  machinery  for  propelling,  consists 
of  two  distinct  parts  or  heads ;  the  object  of  the  first  part 
or  section  being  to  render  available,  for  a  better  purpose, 
certain  parts  of  steam-vessels  which  are  now  but  of  little 
use,  without  doing  away  witli  their  present  employment ; 
and  consists  in  the  application  of  boats  to  or  for  tlie  cover- 
ing of  the  ordinary  paddle-wheel,  and  also  to  the  forming 
the  roofs  or  additional  coverings  over  such  cabins  as  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  ordinary  paddle-boxes ;  wliich 
boats  are  to  be  properly  fitted  and  applied  to  such  situa- 
tions, so  that  they  shall  form  the  roof  or  covering  of  the 
paddle-boxes,  or  an  additional  covering  for  the  cabins,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  readily  made  available  for  use,  as  life 
or  other  boats,  in  case  of  danger,  or  other  occasions.  And 
the  object  of  the  second  head  or  section  of  my  inijjrove- 
xnents  is,  to  apply  or  adapt  certain  descriptions  of  propellers 
in  a  better  and  more  effectual  manner  than  has  been  here- 
tofore proposed,  and  consists  in  the  peculiar  arrangement, 
construction,  and  application  of  certain  rotatory  paddles  or 
propellers,  or  propelling  blades,  to  vessels,  for  the  ])urpose 
of  effecting  their  locomotion ;  by  which  improvements  the 
propellers  are  rendered  capable  of  being  worked  either  by 
steam  power,  or  by  manual  labour  of  the  ship's  crew,  should 
the  mechanical  agent  be  out  of  order,  or  when  thought 
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desirable ;  tlie  propellers  being  also  so  ananged  and  cou- 
structed  that  they  may  be  removed  from  out  of  the  water 
when  sails  are  used  to  propel  the  vessel,  and  also  that  they 
shall  be  under  water  and  out  of  the  range  of  shots  when  in 
action.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  accompanying  drawings,  the 
better  to  illustrate  my  improvements.    (See  Plate  VIII.) 

Fig.  1,  is  a  partial  transverse  section  of  a  paddle-box, 
shewing  the  ordinary  paddle-wheel  adapted  to  a  vessel, 
and  the  first  head  of  my  invention  apphed  thereto,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  how  the  same  may  be  carriec 
into  effect  when  adapted  to  the  roofs  of  the  aide  cabins. 

Tig.  2,  is  a  partial  plan  view  of  the  same. — o,  a,  repi4 
sents  the  side  of  the  vessel;  b,  the  ordinary  gangway;  i 
the  shaft  of  the  paddle-wheel ;  d,  e,  is  the  outer  siji 
casing  of  the  paddle;  f,  f,  is  the  boat  placed  over  1 
paddle-wheel,  and  secured  thereon  by  proper  fittings, 
lashed  with  cords  or  chains,  or  fastened  in  any  convenient 
manner,  the  upper  part  of  the  stationary  or  fixed  casing 
being  constructed  to  receive  and  retain  the  edges  of  the 
boat ;  and  in  order  that  the  boat  may  be  launched  or 
lowered  into  the  water  with  facility  wlien  required,  levers 
g,  g,  are  attached  to  the  outer  casing  of  the  paddle-box  by 
joints  at  h,  A ;  which  levers,  whQe  the  boats  form  the 
covering  of  the  paddle-wheels  or  the  cabins,  remain  in  the 
horizontal  position  shewn  in  the  figure  ;  but  when  the 
boats  are  required  for  use  in  the  water,  ropes  or  chains, 
i,  i,  fitted  with  proper  tackle,  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
inner  ends  of  the  levers  g,  g,  and  passed  over  the  staun- 
chions  or  cranes,  k,  k.  By  these  means  the  boats  may  be 
raised  up  edgewise  until  their  edges  are  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  when  they  may  be  let  fall  over  the  side  until  they 
arrive  in  the  situation  shewn  by  dots  in  figs.  1  aud  2,  where 
the  levers^,  may  be  retained  by  the  chains  (',  and  the  boats 
lowered  into  the  water  by  other  ropes  or  ch^ns,  /,  I;  and, 
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by  the  same  means,  they  may  bo  hauled  up  into  their  posi- 
tions to  form  the  covering  of  the  paddle-boxes  or  cabins. 
It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  boat,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  paddle-wheel,  should  be  constructed  without 
thwarts  or  cross-pieces  in  the  middle  part,  aa  these  would 
come  in  the  way  of  the  paddle-wheel ;  but  thwarts  may  be 
constructed  to  be  applied  and  adapted  after  the  boat  has 
been  raised  from  off  the  paddle-box,  and  when  the  boats 
are  applied  and  adapted  over  the  side-cabins,  the  thwarts 
may  be  attached  to  them  in  the  same  manner. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  vertical  section  of  part  of  the  stem  of  a  ves- 
sel, shewing  one  of  my  improved  modes  of  constructing, 
adapting,  and  applj-ing  rotatory  blades  or  propellers  there- 
to. The  section  is  taken  through  the  dead  wood  of  the 
stem  in  a  line  with  the  keel. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  partial  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  the  same. — 
a,  a,  is  the  dead  wood  of  the  stem  of  the  vessel ;  b,  b,  is 
the  propelling  shaft  leading  from  the  steam-engine :  upon 
this  shaft  is  securely  placed  one  set,  c,  of  the  rotatory  pro- 
pellers or  blades,  which  revolve  with  it  as  their  axle  j  the 
other  set,  a,  are  also  mounted  upon  this  shaft,  but  revolve 
freely  upon  it.  The  shafts  and  bosses  of  the  wheels  ate  to 
be  fitted  and  adapted  to  revolve  in  proper  bearings  in  the 
framework  of  the  stern  at  e,  e.  Upon  the  boss  of  the  blade 
rf,  is  attached  the  bevil-wheel  f,  which  takes  into  another 
toothed  wheel,  g,  revolving  upon  a  pin  or  stud,  receiving 
its  motion  from  another  bevil-wheel,  h,  on  the  axis  of  the 
rotatory  shaft  b.  By  these  means  the  two  sets  of  propellers 
or  blades  are  made  to  revolve  in  different  directions  and 
propel  the  vessel,  their  inclined  sides  forcing  the  vessel 
forward,  as  they  move  round,  after  the  manner  of  a  portion 
of  a  screw  propeller,  or  the  sculling  movement  of  an  oar- 
In  order  that  these  propellers  may  be  removed  out  of 
the  water  when  not  required  to  drive  the  vessel,  the  bear- 
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iiigs  at  e,  e,  are  furnished  willi  cover  or  top  pieces, 
moving  in  angiJar  or  other  shaped  grooves,  A,  k,  and  se- 
cured by  keys  or  eottars,  I,  I,  passed  through  part  of  the 
framework,  Wlieii  the  propellers  are  required  to  be  uu- 
ahipped,  these  keys  are  to  be  taken  out  and  the  pieces  i, 
removed,  and  the  shaft  or  axle  &,  drawu  back  out  of  the 
busses  of  the  propellers,  when  the  blades  with  their  bosses 
may  be  taken  out,  and  by  the  same  means  again  applied  when 
wanted.  The  axis  b,  is  passed  through  a  stuffing-box  at 
m,  to  prevent  water  leaking  into  the  ship ;  and  in  case  the 
machinery  or  engine  should  get  out  of  order,  the  shaft  b 
to  be  so  constructed  and  connected  thereto,  that  it 
be  readily  disunited,  and  the  propellers  set  in  motion 
bands,  ropes,  or  chains,  passed  around  the  grooves  o, 
in  the  wheels  _/,  and  A,  and  worked  by  means  of  the  win* 
lass  belonging  to  the  vessel,  turned  by  the  manual  labour 
of  tlie  ship's  crew.  The  modes  of  Jitting  and  using  such 
ropes  or  chains  being  easily  understood,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  describe  them. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  representation  of  the  stem  of  a  vessel,  shew- 
ing my  improved  manner  of  applying  and  adapting  two  sets 
of  rotatory  propellers  or  blades  thereto,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  rudder. 

Pig.  6,  is  a  side-view  of  the  same. — a,  a,  are  the  pro- 
pellers ;  b,  b,  the  shafl  leading  from  the  steam-engine  or 
other  first  mover :  c,  is  a  stay  or  bar  which  may  be  used  to 
carry  an  outer  bearing  to  steady  the  shafts  b,  if  thought 
necessary.  It  will  be  seen  in  this  as  well  as  the  fonner 
application  and  arrangement  of  propellers,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  two  sets,  and  they  revolving  in  op- 
posite directions,  the  action  of  the  rudder  of  the  vessel  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  water  coming  from  the  propellers, 
as  is  the  case  when  only  one  set  of  such  rotatory  blades  are 
used :   and  I  would  here  remark,    that   the  well-known 
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screw  propellers  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  blades,  if 
thought  dcsiiable. 

Fig.  7,  is  a  partial  sketch  gf  one  aide  of  a  steam- vessel, 
shewing  the  situation  of  tliree  boats  applied  as  described 
under  the  first  head  of  my  improvements. — a,  is  the  boat 
placed  aa  a  covering  over  tlic  ordinary  paddle-wliecl  b; 
and  c,  c,  are  two  other  boats,  placed  over  the  side-cabins 
at  a,  a: — e,  e,  represents  the  situation  of  two  sets  of 
rotatory  propellers,  which  may  be  thus  applied  and  worked 
by  shafts  f,  f,  and  may  be  used  in  case  of  tlie  paddle-wheel 
being  damaged,  or  the  engine  getting  out  of  order  or  being 
stopped  from  want  of  fuel. — \InrQlled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel 
Office,  May  1839.] 

^ecificatiaD  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newtuii  and  Berry. 


To  Thomas  Lund,  of  CornhUl,  in  the  city  of  London, 
cutler,  for  his  invention  of  improvements  in  extracting 
corks  from  wine  and  other  bottles,  with  steadiness,  fa' 
duty,  and  sq/e/y.— [Sealed  3rd  August,  1838.] 

Theke  are  two  distinct  features  in  this  invention ; — the 
first  is  a  frame,  in  which  a  bottle  is  to  be  placed,  and  held 
firmly  whilst  the  cork  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  mecha- 
nism ;  the  second  is  the  adaptation,  to  a  corkscrew,  of"  a 
spring  holder,  which  is  to  embrace  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Plate  VIII.,  fig.  10,  represents  the  &ame  and  apparatus 
for  drawing  the  cork,  consisting  of  a  bar  of  iron  a,  sup- 
ported upon  feet,  so  as  to  place  it  at  such  an  inclination  as 
shall  not  disturb  the  crust  of  the  wine  whilst  the  cork  is 
dravring,  nor  allow  the  liquor  to  ilow  out  when  the  cork 
has  been  vrithdrawn. 
IrThe  bottle  is  placed  upon  a  cradle  b,  hiied  or  padded 
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wiih  soft  material,  as  leather,  which  cradle  is  enabled  to 
slide  up  and  down  the  bar  a,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  the  collar  c,  of  the  corkscrew. 
The  cradle  b,  is  held  in  its  adjusted  position  by  a  spring- 
catch  d,  taking  into  a  rack  at  the  under  part  of  the  plate  o, 
which  spring-catch  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  rack  bj 
depressing  a  thunib-piece,  when  the  cradle  b,  may  be  slid- 
den  up  or  down. 

The  corkscrew,  upon  the  principle  of  the  well-known 
patent  of  Thomason,  or  of  any  other  suitable  construction, 
is  mounted  on  a  bracket  arm  e,  and  is  turned  by  a  winchy, 
so  aa  to  introduce  the  worm  into  the  cork,  and  afterwai^ 
to  draw  out  the  cork  in  the  way  commonly  practisedi 

Such  an  apparatus  may  be  attached  to  a  butler's  tabl 
in  a  pantry,  or  wine  cellar ;  and  a  knife,  having  a  brush 
its  handle,  may  be  provided  for  cutting  off  the  end  of 
cork  and  brushing  it  clear. 

Fig.  II,   represents  an  ordinary  hand  corkscrew,  having 
steel  springs  g,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  collar. 
In  drawing  a  cork,  these  sprmgs  are  first  pressed  on  to  th< 
neck  of  the  bottle,  so  as  to  embrace  it,  and  cause  the  C( 
screw  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  bottle. — InroUed 
Inrolment  Office,  February,  1839.] 
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(To  the  Edilor  of  the  London  Journal  and  Rtpcrlorg  of  A: 


Sir, — The  plan  proposed  to  the  Admiralty,  by  Mr.  Tait,  for 
constructing  Harbours  of  Refuge  on  various  parts  of  our  coast 
is,  1  think,  of  too  much  national  importance  to  be  allowed  to 
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test  upon  the  already  overloaded  shelves  of  tlie  Admiralty  Of- 
fice; 1  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  medium  of  your  Journal 
to  communicate  a  aketcli  of  the  proposed  |)lan,  conceiving  dial 
to  be  ihe  most  effectual  mode  of  bringing  it  under  the  notice 
of  eagineeru  and  other  practical  men  connected  with  tlic  sea 
leivice. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  (see  Plate  VIII.  fi(|.  12)  of  a 
plan  ot  a  Harbour  of  Refuge,  partially  isolated, — being  a  modi- 
fication of  Mr.  Tail's  "  Isolated  Harbour," — he  has  designed  not 
one,  but  three  harbours,  to  all  appearance.  That  in  the  centre 
is  obviously  for  a  temporary  purpose,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  act 
as  a  harbour.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  interim  or  storm  har- 
bour;—"any  port  in  a  storm."  Those  on  each  side  of  it  are 
excellently  adapted  to  afford  permanent  and  safe  shelter,  as  well 
as  to  permit  vessels  to  land  and  take  in  their  cargoes.  Even  the 
storm  harbour  would  admit  of  this  convenience  also,  if  wind  and 
weather  permitted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  harbour  constructed  on  the  above 
plan  would  not  only  be  easy  of  access  during  almost  any  gale 
that  can  blow — with  the  exception  of  those  only  from  the  N. 
and  N.W.— but  must  afford  every  requisite  security  to  vessels 
taking  refuge.    I  allude  particularly  to  tlie  two  lateral  harbours. 

The  prevailing  wind  appears  to  be  supposed  from  the  S.W., 
and  the  flood-tide  to  run  in  a  S.W.  and  by  W.  direction.  On 
carefully  examining  the  above  sketch,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  direction  for  the  wind  to  blow  from,  which  would 
produce  any  commotion  within  the  two  lateral  harbours.  There 
is  just  one  point — and  thai  is  due  E. — from  which  a  tift  of 
wind  could  be  perceptible  near  the  entrance  only  of  the  western 
harbour ;  and  here  it  would  be  neutralized  by  impinging  against 
the  angle  immediately  opposite  to  its  entrance. 

The  easy  access  to  this  harbour,  by  its  spacious  entrance  and 
free  and  full  admission  of  the  sea  into  the  outer  or  centre  har- 
bour, is  a  most  important  feature.  The  wave  is  not  only  re- 
ceived into  it,  but  apparently  welcomed,  in  all  its  futy,  with  all 
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tlie  sea  is  here  directly  towards  the  shore,  ivliere,  by  a 
tion  of  the  channel  and  consequL-nt  acceleration  of  the  current  a 
wave,  both  the  sea,  and  its  load  of  shingle,  (if  any,)  are  carried,  by 
a  short  course,  round  the  north  end  of  the  east  harbour.  It  must 
be  unnecessary  lo  add  here,  that  before  this  powerfully  accele- 
rated current  has  expended  its  momentum,  it  will  be  joined  by 
the  natural  current  of  sea  from  the  S.S.W.,  which,  co-operating 
with  the  artificial  current,  will  be  fully  adt'q«ate  to  carry  the 
shingle  forward  in  its  Eastern  course.  By  this  arrangement, 
Mr.  Tait  proposes  to  give  the  shingle  the  full  advantage  of  the 
ground  stvell,  and  also  of  the  mind  and  wave,  which  are  said  to 
have  more  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  shingle  than  even 
the  tidal  currents.— The  tidal  currents,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  he  overlooked  in  the  present  design.  The  eastern  of  these 
harbours  is  joined  by  a  bridge  of  communication  to  the  sliore. 

But  in  case  the  above  plan  should  be  considered  too  expensive 
for  a  nation,  already  broken-backed,  with  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  every  kind  of  frivolity,  (chiefly  to  serve  the  mere 
purposes  of  jiolilical  parties,)  and  therefore  with  little  left,  to 
expend  on  the  real  and  substantial  essentials  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Tait  has  likewise  designed  another  plan  of  a  Harbour  of 
Refuge,  (fig.  13,)^adapted  also  to  a  shingle  coast,  —  which, 
though  not  quite  so  capacious  as  that  shewn  in  the  former  figure, 
(12,)  is  certainly  much  less  expensive  ;^ — 

It  consists  of  an  outer  and  one  inner  harbour.  From  the 
arrangements  here  adopted,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  shingle 
can,  by  any  possibility,  get  into  the  inner  harbour  ;  and  the 
outer  harbour,  though  arranged  purposely  to  admit  freely  both 
the  sea  and  the  shingle,  cannot  retain  any  portion  whatever  of 
shingle,  which  might  be  thrown  into  it.  The  shingle  readily 
finds  its  way  shoreward,  the  shore  being  here  left  free  and  open 
to  receive  it,  and  so  sloped  off  as  to  allow  the  shingle  to  travel 
obliquely,  in  its  natural  and  usual  course,  eastward,  with  the  llowm 
of  the  tide. 

1  the  harbour  (fig.  13)  is  also  fully  open  a 
\  storm  no  vessel  can  have  the  least  difficulS 
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(even  at  niglit  witli  ligliis  on  tlie  east 
llie  outer  harbour,  in  the  Jirst  instance. 
porary  protection,  at  least,  under  the  ti 
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tended  souib-ivest  breakwater.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  she  wouJd  be  much  safer  here  than  buffeting  about 
in  the  open  sea,  in  a  storm.  From  this  otitsr  harbour 'she 
can  be  towed,  on  the  first  opportunity,  into  the  inner  harbour, 
where  not  a  breeze  can  enter  to  "  ruffle  the  cahu  serenity  of  its 
surface." 

The  prevailing  wind,  current  of  the  tide,  and  bearings,  arc  all 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  fig.  12. 

The  expense  of  a  harbour  similar  to  fig.  13,  containing  in  lU 
inner  area  about  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  in  its  outer  area  about 
three  or  four  acres,  would  not  amount  to  an  exorbitant  num, 
provided  materials  were  nearly  at  hand,  or  at  no  great  distance. 
The  shore  requires  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  to  it,  further 
than  a  substantial  abutment  for  the  bridge  of  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  eastern  pier.  I(  is  proposed  that  the  centre 
pier  should  be  of  a  good  breadth,  with  a  parapet  running  tlirough 
the  middle  of  it,  to  within  about  fifty  feet  of  iu  outer  extremity. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  generally  speaking,  the  inner  harliour, 
according  to  fig.  13,  can  be  made  almost  of  any  tntUnt.  TTii*  ii 
important. 

I  consider  this  a  most  suitable  contrivance  for  «  lUrlxmr  ttf 
Refuge,  so  much  wanted,  on  the  south-easlern  (liinfjli;  u>Mt  of 
England.  If,  for  instance,  the  French  wtre  Ut  lUUipt  |t,  w« 
should  be  sure  to  copy  it  from  them  imincili«tcly ! 


Walmer,  lOOi  Oclobrr,  \iii. 


I  am,  -Sir.  yemn,  in, 

K4VTWM, 
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This  extraordinary  &Kcrrtrf,  by  wUA  Am  pietfiw*  i^  tit  Mf- 
jects  received  into  the  canen  o»mm»  mtf,  fcy  (tw  ■yonUHWWi 
operation  of  li^  b«  imdneJ  ftrmmmt,  hm  *rry  imunliy 
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excited  great  interest,  particularly  among  artists  and  philosopberi^H 
But  that  interest,  we  regret  to  find,  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
mere  admiration  whieh  an  exhibition  of  such  surprising  pbiloso- 
phieal  effects  must  naturally  call  forth;  it  has  raised  up  pre- 
tenders who  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  fact,  though  they 
never  promulgated  it  to  the  world,  and  now  think  it  extremely 
illiberal  that,  in  an  age  like  this,  the  march  of  science  should  be 
interrupted  by  any  claims  of  personal  emolument  for 
covery  of  a  principle  pre-existing  in  nature. 

With  these  feelings,  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  p 
sons  in  no  way  connected  with  the  inventor,  or  authorised  by 
him  or  his  representatives,  to  exhibit  the  Daguerreotype  in  Lon- 
don, in  defiance  of  a  Patent  granted  in  this  country  to  Mr. 
Berry,  before  the  invention  was  published  in  France ;  which  a 
tempts,  though  abortive  in    themselves  and  only  calculated  ft 
bring  the  siiliject  into  contempt,  have  been  reluctantly  discQ 
tinued,  from  an  apprehension  of  falling  into  the  fangs  of  tl 
grizzle  phantom  yclcped  the  Law. 

The  consequence  of  such  restraint  imposed  upon  piratical  at- 
tempts  to  invade  the  patent  right  of  Mr.  Berry,  has  been  repeated 
threats  to  overturn  the  Patent,  and  a  ho.st  of  invectives  against 
Patent  Agents,  who  are  presumed  to  look  out  for  all  useful 
discoveries  made  abroad,  and  immediately  to  appropriate  such 
novelties  to  their  own  exclusive  use  and  emolument  by  securing 
Patents  for  them  in  this  country. 

Such  an  impression  must  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  parlies 
against  whom  it  is  entertained,  and  necessarily  strike  at  tlie  root 
of  that  confidence  vvhich  Patentees  must  of  necessity  repose  in 
the  judgment,  integrity,  and  honour  of  their  Agents.  It  therefore 
becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  disabuse  the  public  in  this  matter, 
and  to  state  fully  and  uneijuivocally,  that  of  all  the  Patents  taken 
in  this  or  other  countries  in  the  names  of  Messrs.  Newton  and 
Berry,  or  either  of  them,  or  of  any  persons  connected  with  their 
Offices  in  London  or  Manchester,  in  no  one  instance  have  they 
retained,  or  even  considered  that  they  ever  possessed,  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  such  Patent, — having  in  all  cases  merely  repri 
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Mted  the  patties  fiooi  wImmb  the  coasDnnicatioiM  w«re  idmIv, 
nd  wtguwl  ibe  entire  gnmt  st  dte  towplrtian  of  tkrir  biisinru 
n  Agents. 

These  moarks  hare  been  caHed  Ibnti  |irincipally  by  tellers 
received  from  Mr.  Berry,  wbo  n  ai  present  in  Paris  on  other  busi- 
ness, and  from  wltich  we  make  the  fblloning  extracts,  with  copies 
ofodieT  kiten  to  and  from  MM.  Daguerre  and  Ni^^l>c^■,  the 
pirties  interested  in  the   English  Patent  taken  in  Mr.  Rerry*a 


"  This  inventioD  or  discovery  is  not  the  creature  uf  n  dny,  but 
the  result  of  many  years"  study,  labour,  and  assiduity,  patiently 
pursued  by  MM.  Daguerre  and  Hiepce;  and  when  tlic  dcoirrd 
result  was  obtained,  the  French  Government  purchasctl  the  ri);ht 
thereto  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  people,  (tivin^i  the 
Inventors  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  discovery,  and  ycnrg  of 
study  and  attention ;  and  I  am  proud  to  do  honour  to  ihi*  Kiiif; 
of  the  French,  ihe  Government  of  France,  and  the  scieniific  men 
who  have  fostered  this  invention  and  given  it  to  that  pi^op1c> 
But  in  purchasing  tlie  invention  for  herself,  France  did  not  intend 
^Btuicousty  to  give  it  to  England  and  the  whole  world. 

"  This  erroneous  idea  seems  to  have  taken  poMosHion  uf  many 
of  our  countrymen,  as  well  aa  foreigners.  And  why  iihould 
France  pay  so  large  a  remuneration  as  she  has  done  to  the  jiro- 
prietors  of  the  Daguerreotype,  for  the  empty  lionuur  cif  giv- 
ing it  to  the  people  of  England  or  any  other  nation  ?  Yet  tho 
moment  this  beautiful  discovery  was  made  known  in  Franco, 
many  individuals  started  from  both  countries,  some  from  En- 
gland,  to  leun  the  process,  intending  to  use  it  for  their  own  lie' 
nefit, — and  others  from  France,  with  an  iraporfuct  knnwlcd^i.',  to 
exhibit,  and  rob  the  Inventors  of  their  just  reward  in  our  coun- 
try. These  individuals,  finding  that  their  unticiimtud  liarvot  of 
plunder  was  stopped  by  the  invention  being  patented  in  England 
previous  to  any  exposition  in  France,  turn  round  and  nhew  ilieir 
teeth,  in  spite  of  what  they  know  is  just  and  honoumhle  toward* 
the  real  authors  and  proprietors  of  this  discovery. 


they 
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"  The  fuels  are  these  i — The  French  Government,  under 
advice  and  direction  of  thiit  worthy  and  eminent  philosopli 
M.  Arago,  pureliased  the  whole  and  sole  right  to  exercise  this 
invention  of  MM.  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  for  the  use  of  France 
and  the  French  people ;  and  these  gentlemen,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  their  friends,  took  care  to  protect  the  discovery  in 
England  and  Belgium, — and,  1  believe,  elsewhere, — before  they 
made  any  exposition  of  it  to  the  French  nation. 

"  Experience  has  siiewn  that  theae  remarks  are  perfectly 
rect ;  for,  beside  others,  we  have  hadj  in  London  an  attempted j 
exhibition  of  this  invention  by  a  M.  St.  Croix,  at  tlie  Adelaide 
Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  the  proprietors  of  which,  in  defiance 
of  leijal  proceedings  commenced  against  them,  have  supported 
M.  St.  Croix  in  his  piratical  attempt.  Witlioot  further  observa- 
tion on  the  injury  this  exhibition  has  done  the  invention,  and  the 
dishonourable  manner  in  which  the  proprietors  of  that  institik-; 
tion  have  acted,  I  will  give  you  copies  of  some  letters  I  hai 
received  in  this  business. 

"  Yours,  Src. 

"Paris,  26lli  Octobeh,  1S3<)."  "  M.  Bei 

irrnudallm.-] 

"  PiHIS,  OCTOBES  li 

"  SiH,— I  consider  it  due  to  truth  and  to  the  Daguerreoty 
which   M.  Sainte  Croix  injures  considerably,  to  certify  t 
without  loss  of  time,  that  this  gentleman  is  totally  unknown  % 
me— that  he  left  Paris  before  he  knew  jjow  to  execute  the 
cess,  and,  consequently,  that  the  sketches  he  obtains  can  i 
manner  give  an  idea  of  the  invention. 

"  1  avail  myself  of  the  same  opportunity  of  stating  as  a 
that  none  of  the  sketches  taken  by  me  have  been  sold,  and  that, 
consequently,  such  sketches  as  have  been  offered  for  sale  and 
represented  as  emanating  from  me,  have  teen  executed  by  other 
persons. 

'■  1  remain,  Sir,  willi  due  regard,  &c. 

"  Dagvebre.  \ 
"  Mr.  Miles  Berrt,  Civil  Engineer, 
"  ty  Ihi  qSia  fm  P'llfHlit,  leudw." 
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Enclosed  also  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pye,  an  artitit  of  some 
note  in  London,  with  M.  Daguerre's  reply  thereto : — 

"  October  4th,  1839. 
**  42,  Cirencester  Place,  Fitzroy  Square, 

"  London. 

''  To  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre,  Esq. 

"  Sir, — ^The  invention  of  Daguerreotype  will,  no  doubt,  link 
your  name  with  those  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  con- 
ferred great  benefits  on  your  country ;  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  rewarding  you  and  giving  your  discovery  to  the  civilized 
world,  has  so  dignified  itself  by  the  act,  that  your  invention  and 
the  Government  of  your  country  form,  at  this  moment,  the  most 
interesting  and  pleasurable  subject  of  conversation  amongst  men 
of  art  and  science  in  London. 

"  Yet,  whilst  France  is  thus  honored  by  you  and  its  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Berry,  an  Englishman,  announces  by  daily  advertise- 
ments in  the  London  newspapers,  that  he  has  taken  out  a  Patent 
which  gives  to  him  exclusively  the  right  of  practising  Daguerre- 
otype in  England,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  prosecute  all 
persons  who  may  interfere  with  him  by  *  makings  using,  exer~ 
eiskigt  or  vending  iL* 

"  There  appears  something  so  very  extraordinary  in  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mr.  Berry,  (he  having  laid  no  claim  on  the  ground  of 
being  the  inventor,  nor  in  right  of  any  moral  authority  vested  in 
him  by  you,)  that  there  is  growing  amongst  the  admirers  of  your 
discovery  in  London,  a  determination  to  try  by  a  Court  of  Law 
the  value  of  those  pretensions,  and  to  publish  the  result  in  the 
French  and  English  newspapers. 

'*  Before  taking  that  step  which  may  lead  to  an  Action,  it  is 
deemed  well  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  whether  you  (having  sold  your  invention,  and  your  Govern- 
ment having  given  it  to  the  world)  have  vested  in  Mr.  Berry,  or 
any  other  Englishman,  any  exclusive  right  in  it. 

"  Congratulating  you  on  the  very  honorable  distinction  you 
have  acquired,  and  trusting  that  the  importance  attached  to  your 
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invention  in  Englanil  will  be  deemed  an  apolo^  for  tlie  trouble 


"  Voiir  very  obedient  servant, 


it  tlie  favour  of  your  J 
It  servant,  ^^k 

""A 

a,  October  7,  I839,^H 


"  Sjb,— In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  4t]i  instant,  respecting" 
the  process  of  (he  Daguerreotype,  and  the  Patent  in  England 
obtained  for  the  same  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Miles  Berry,  Chancery 
Lane,  previous  to  any  exposition  thereof  in  France,  I  beg  to 
state  that  it  is  with  my  full  concurrence  tliat  the  Patent  has  been 
so  obtained,  and  that  Mr.  Miles  Berry  has  full  authority 
as  he  thinks  fit,  under  proper  legal  advice. 

"  I  would  add,  that  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  att 
lively  the  articles  of  agreement  between  me  and  the  Fri 
Government,  you  will  see  that  tiie  process  has  been  sold,  not  to 
the  civilized  world,  but  to  the  Government  of  France,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow-countrymen. 

"  With  thanks  for  your  good  wishes  and  flattering  letter, 
esteem  for  your  high  talent  as  an  artist,  and  with  desire  to  I 
good  will  and  assistance  in  England  as  well  i 
■'  I  remain,   Sir, 


0  act 

ttef^l 
eiK«l 


"To  Mr.  John   Pvk,   London." 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  above,  we  g 
the  translation  of  a  letter  written  to  M.  Niepce,  by  a  ! 
A.  Canning, — we  believe,  a  Patent  Agent, — who,  on  behalf  or 
a  Mr.  Delianson  Clark,  also  a  Patent  Agent,  appears  (o  threaten 
destruction  to  the  Patent  in  England  unless  he  is  allowed  to 
participate  in  its  advantages :— 
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[Trantlation.'] 


"  Paris,  Sili  Octobek,  1839. 
"  3*.  Rue  St.  \,kZKHT.. 
"  To  M.  NiEPCE. 

"  Sir, — 1  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Oclianson  Clark,  to 
whom  I  had  communicated  the  proposals  you  said  had  been 
Bade  to  you. 

"  Hia  letter,  I  must  confess,  is  far  from  expressing  satisfaction. 
Having  in  a  frank  and  loyal  manner  desisted  from  an  opposition 
to  your  application  for  an  English  Patent,  and  sacrificed  the  first 
iteps  he  liad  taken,*  he  considered  he  had  a  right  lo  expect  you 
would  eagerly  avail  yourself  of  his  services,  and  that  a  commu- 
nity of  interests  would  thus  secure  to  you  advantages  you  could 
hardly  obtain  but  through  his  mediation.  Therefore,  hurt  as  he 
is  at  seeing  his^offers  rejected,  and  disbelieving  those  made  to 
you,  he  threatens  to  throw  in  your  way  obstacles  which  your 
interest,  better  understood,  would  induce  you  to  avoid.  He  men- 
tions to  me  the  difficulties  he  intends  raising  against  you ;  and 
knowing,  as  I  do,  his  resources,  his  position  in  London,  and  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  I  assure  you  I  do  not  exa^erate  either  his 
dissatisfaction,  or  the  means  he  has  of  proving  it. 

"  Allow  me  therefore.  Sir,  to  beg  of  you  to  pause  before  you 
take  a  decision,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  dissatisfaction  has 
a  just  cause,  and  that  his  co-operation  may  be  as  useful  as  his 
competition  would  be  dangerous. 

"I  remain.  Sir,  with  due  regard,  &c. 

(Signed)         "  A.  Canning." 

•  We  presume  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  caveat  he  had  entered  to  catch 
this  invention,  not  being  in  possession  of  such  information  as  would  cimble 
him'  to  raise  an  opposition  against  the  Attorney -general's  Report  on  Mr 
Berry'a  Petition  for  the  Patent 

We  have  other  letlers  upon  the  Bame  subject,  among  which  we  lind  that 
a  party  who  obtained  a  Patent  here  in  May  last,  is  about  attempting  to  incor- 
porate into  bia  Specification  the  invention  of  MM.  Daguerre  and  Niepce, 
though  we  have  the  most  positive  evidence  that  bis  invention  in  no  one  fea- 
ture had  any  resemblance  lo  the  Daguerreotype,  nor  had  any  EUcli  idea 
entered  his  mind  iit  (he  lime  he  solicited  his  Patent.— Editoh. 
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MINERS'  PATENT  SAFETY  FUSE. 


icbford  and  oIIl^s  v.  Skcues  llic  loi 


This  was  an  action  for  an  infringement  of  t!ie  plaintiffs'  sole 
right  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tiie  "  Miners'  Patent  Safety 
Fuse,"  the  question  being  of  considerable  importance  to  ihjg 
parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Erie,  Mr.  Crowder,  and  Mr.  Smith  were  for  the  jdaintil 
Mr-  Sergeant  Bompas  and  Mr.  Butt,  for  the  defendant. 

The  Safety  Fuse  is  a  kind  of  small  rope,  spun  with  a  layer  of 
gunpowder  running  through  the  centre,  the  outside  being  coated 
with  pitch  or  tar,  with  whitening  sprinkled  over  it  to  prevent  its 
sticking  to  the  hand.  This  fuse  is  used  for  blasting  mines  and 
rocks,  and  is  a  valuable  invention,  inasmuch  as  it  obviates  the 
dreadful  accidents  that  frequently  occurred  by  the  old  modes  of 
blasting  by  the  rush  or  quill.  A  beautifully  executed  model  for 
manufacturing  the  fuse  was  placed  on  die  table,  from  which  the 
process  was  clearly  explained  to  the  Court  and  Jury.  It  was 
contended,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  he  was  the  original 
inventor,  and  his  patent,  taken  out  in  1831,  was  proved.  Evi- 
dence was  then  given,  that,  in  1837,  a  woman  named  Hosking 
left  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Bickford,  and  went  into  the  employ 
of  defendant,  who  erected  a  machine  resembling  the  plaintiffs', 
and  manufactured  an  article  imitating  their  fuse,  which  article  he 
sold  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs'  rights  :  the  plaintiffs'  witnesses 
also  deposed  that  they  had  never  seen  a  fuse  in  use  like  Mr. 
Bickford's,  before  he  introduced  it. 

The  defendant  alleged  that  Mr.  Bickford  was  not  tlie  original 
inventor,  but  that  the  Safety  Fuse  was  in  puUic  use  before 
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took  out  his  patent,  and  that  he  had  not  infringed  the  patent,  as 
neither  the  machine,  the  materials  of  the  fuse,  or  the  fuse  itself, 
were  properly  described  in  the  patent,  as  required  by  law.  The 
main  question  appeared  to  be,  as  to  the  invention  and  prior  use 
of  the  article ;  the  defendant's  counsel,  in  the  course  of  the  exa- 
mination, agreeing  to  admit  that  he  had  infringed  the  patent,  so 
&r  as  the  manufacturing  and  selling  a  similar  article  went. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides,  but  they 
did  not  bear  out  the  Cornish  motto  of  "  one  and  all,**  as  they  told 
different  stories. 

The  case  was  adjourned  at  the  rising  of  the  Court,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  on  Tuesday.  The  examination  of  the  defendant's 
witnesses  occupied  the  Court  till  two  o'clock ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
the  jury  returned  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs — Damages  One 
Shilling. 


Of  i^ttntis 

Granted  for  Scotland  subsequent  to  22d  September,  1839. 


Peter  Lomas,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancastershire,  weaver,  for 
certain   improvements   in  looms   for    weaving. — Sealed   9th 
.     October,  1839. 

Joseph  Gamett,  of  Haslingden,  same  county,  dyer,  communi- 
cated by  a  foreigner,  residing  abroad,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  carding,  drawing,  roving,  and 
spinning  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  materials. — 
Sealed  9th  October,  1839. 

Joseph  Daires,  of  Nelson-square,  London,  for  a  composition  for 
protecting  wood  from  flame. — Sealed  9th  October,  1839. 

Wilkinson  Steele  and  Patrick  Sanderson  Steele,  ironmongers, 
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George- stree I,  Edinburgh,  for  improvements  in  kitchen  range) 
for  culinary  purpoaes,  and  apparatus  for  raising  the  tempeS 
rature  of  water  in  baths,  and  other  uses. — Sealed  1 8th  Octobc({ 
1839. 

William  Edmonslon  and  James  Edmonston,  both  of  Manchestei^ 
engineers,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  machinery  or  app% 
ratua  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  screws  and  screw  bolta.- 
Sealed  19th  October,  1839. 

Robert  Stewart,  of  North  Woodside,  near  Glasgow,  for  a 
proved  crane  for  riiising  stones  or  other  heavy  substances  froa 
quarries  or  other  works. — Sealed  22nd  October,  1839. 

Samuel  Hall,  of  Basford,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  steaa 
engines  and  in  propelling. — Sealed  22nd  October,  1339. 


B-tXa  9Atrnt0 


SEALED     IN    ENGLAND. 

1839. 


Joseph  Clinton  Robertson,  of  Peterborough  Court,  Fieet- 
atreet,  for  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  artificial 
marble,  being  a  coimntmication. — Sealed  27th  Septemb«^ 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 


Henry  James  Pedding,  of  Oanabuigli-street,  Middlesex, 
artist,  for  improvements  in  collars  for  horses  and  other 
animals,  being  a  communication. — Sealed  27tli  September 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Erancis  Maceroni,  of  St.  James's-squate,  Middlesex, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  steam  boilers  or  genera- 
tors.— Sealed  27th  September — 6  months  for  inrolment. 


i 


Tliomas  Robinson  Williams,  of  Clieapside,  gentleman, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  flexible 
fibrous  substances  or  compositions  applicable  to  covering 
buildings,  and  other  useful  purposes,  and  also  the  machinery 
used  therein. — Sealed  28th  September — 6  montlis  for  in- 
tolment. 

William  Henry  Burke,  of  Shoreditch,  for  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  constructing  vessels  for  containing  air,  ap- 
plicable to  the  purpose  of  raising  smilien  or  lifting  floating 
bodies  under  or  in  water,  and  of  fastening  sucli  vessels  to 
chains  or  other  machinery  or  apparatus  to  he  used  for 
raising  or  lifting  such  bodies. — Sealed  3rd  October  — ■ 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Job  Cutler,  of  Lady  Pool-lane,  Sparhrook,  Warwick, 
for  certain  improved  combinations  of  metals  to  be  used  for 
various  purposes. — Sealed  3rd  October — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Samuel  Hall,  of  Basford,  Nottingliam,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  propeUing. — Sealed  7th  Oc- 
tober— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Francis  Gybbon  Spilsbury,  of  Walsall,  Staffordshire, 
chemist ;  Marie  Francois  Catherine  Doetzer  Corbaux,  of 
Upper  Norton-street,  Middlesex  ;  and  Alexander  Samuel 
Byrne,  of  Montague-square,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  paints,  or  pigments,  and  vehicles,  and  in  modes  of  ap- 
plying paints,  pigments,  and  vehicles. — Sealed  7th  October 
—6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Lothian,  of  Edinburgh,  geographer,  for  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  measuring  or  ascertaining  weights, 
strains,  or  pressure. — Sealed  10th  October — 6  montlis  for 
inrohnent. 

John  Eamet  Humphreys,  of  Southampton,  civil  engineer, 
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for  certain  improvements  in  shipping  generally,   and  : 
steam  vessels  in  particular  j  some  of  these  improvements 
being  individually  novel,  and  some  the  result  of  novel  ap- 
plication or  combination  of  parts  already  known. — Sealed 
10th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Smith,  of  Deanston  Works,  Kitmadock,  Pert^ 
cotton  spinner,  for  a  self-acting  temple,  applicable 
for  vTorking  fabrics,  whether  moved  by  hand  or  power.- 
Sealed  10th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Smith,  of  Deanston  Works,  Perth,  cotton  spinne^ 
for  certain  improvements  applicable  to  canal  navigation.— 
Sealed  10th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Swain  Wortli,  of  Manchester,  merchant,  for  im- 
provements in  rotary  engines  to  he  worked  by  steam  and 
other  fluids,  such  engines  being  also  applicable  for  pumping 
water  and  other  liquids. — Sealed  10th  October — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Daiid  Harcourt,  of  Birmingham,  brass  founder,  for  ce^ 
tain  improvements  in  castors  for  furniture,  and  other  pta 
poses. — Sealed  10th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Robert  Edmund  Morrice,  of  King  William-street,  Lon- 
don, gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  and  coverings  for  the  legs,  being  a  cool 
munication  from  a  foreigner,  residing  abroad. — Sealed  iTfii 
October— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Dickinson,  of  Bedford-row,  Holbom,  Middlesex, 
Esq.,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  o£ 
paper.— Sealed  17th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Coope  Haddan,  of  Bazing-place,  Waterloo-ro 
civil  engineer,  and  George  Hawks,  of  Gateshead  Iron  ' 
Works,  Durham,  for  certain  improvements  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  wheels  for  carriages  to  be  used  on  railways. — 
Sealed  I7th  October — U  months  for  inrolment. 
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.  Yates,  of  Eflingham  Works,  Rotheiliam,  iron 
tounder,  for  certain  improvements  iii  tlie  construction  of 
furnaces. —  Sealed  19th  October — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Rober,  of  Leadenhall-strect,  cloth  manufacturer, 
for  improvements  in  fixing  coloui'  in  cloth.— Sealed  19th 
October — 2  months  for  inrolment. 

Wiiiiam  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  civil  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  making 
or  manufacturing  screws ;  being  a  commmiication  from  a 
foreigner,  residing  abroad. — Sealed  24th  October  —  6 
months  for  inrolment. 

James  Sutcliffe,  of  Henry-street,  Limerick,  builder,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  raising 
and  forcing  water  or  other  fluids,  and  increasing  the  power 
of  water  upon  water-wheels  and  other  machinery. — Sealed 
24th  October — G  months  for  inrolment. 

George  Graydon,  of  SI oane- street,  Chelsea,  for  certain 
improvements  in  instruments,  for  which  letters  patent  were 
formerly  granted  to  Imn,  and  which  were  called  therein, 
"  A  new  compass  for  navigation  and  other  purposes ;"  part 
of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  instruments  for 
measuring  angles  at  sea,  or  on  shore,  by  aid  of  reflection 
or  refraction,  or  of  reflection  combined  with  refraction; 
and  part  are  applicable  to  magnetic  compasses  for  ascer- 
taining true  bearings  from  celestial  observations,  and  for 
comparing  the  same  with  the  bearing  of  the  magnetic 
needle  contained  in  sucb  compasses,  whereby  to  determine, 
and  be  enabled  to  aJlow  for  the  deviation  of  such  needle 
from  the  true  meridian, whether  by  variation,  local  attraction, 
or  otlier  caxise  of  error. — Sealed  24th  October — 6  montiis 
for  inrolment. 
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To  Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  engineer,  far  his  invention  of 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  spinning  and 
doubling  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances. — ■ 
[Sealed  19tK  November,  1S3<).] 

My  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for 
spinning  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  con- 
siatE  in  certain  additions  to,  and  variations  from  the  plan  or 
mechanism  of  a  self-acting  mule,  for  w'hich  his  late 
Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  me  his  royal  letters  pateut,  dated  at  Westminster, 
fourteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  the  specification  of  which  invention  was  duly 
•nroUed  in  Chauccvyj  in  the   OHice  of  the  Rolls  Chapel, 
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on  or  before  the  fourteenth  ilay  of  October,  in  t 
year;  to  which  specification  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer, 
for  the  better  un{Ioi-staniliiig  of  the  adaptation  and  arrange- 
ment of  my  present  improvements. — {See  vol.  8,  p.  1,  pre- 
sent Series.) 

The  particular  features  of  novelty  which  constitute  thci 
subject  of  my  present  invention,  may  be  described  under 
two  heads ;  first,  an  improved  arrangement  of  mechanism, 
coBStituting  the  headstock  of  a  self-acting  mule;  and, 
second,  an  improved  adaptation  of  expanding  pullies  for 
winding  the  yarns  on  to  the  spiiidles. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  plate  IX,,  fig.  1,  repre- 
sents a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  the  general  features  of 
a  self-acting  mule,  with  ray  present  improvements  applied 
thereto.  Fig.  2,  is  an  elevation  of  the  back  of  the  same, 
the  novel  nieehaniani  being  sliaded,  and  the  other  parts 
delineated  in  outline.  Fig.  3,  is  a  sectional  elevation  taken 
tranavereely  through  the  mule  carriage,  near  the  head- 
stock;  and  fig.  4,  is  a  similar  sectional  elevation,  taken 
through  the  mule  carriage,  near  the  right-hand  end  of  fig.  1, 

For  the  better  explanation  of  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  improved  headstock,  I  have  represented 
it  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  and  partly  in  section,  at  figs.  5 
and  6,  which  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  movements  of  the 
parts  about  to  be  described,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing 
figures,  in  all  of  which  the  same  letters  indicate  the  same 
parts  of  the  mechanism..  _  A 

A  vertical  shaft  a,  receiving  its  rotary  motion  from  anjp 
first  mover,  communicates  that  motion  by  means  of  the 
drum-pulley  and  strap  b,  b,  to  two  pullies  e,  and  k ;  the 
fonncr  of  which  pullies  is  fixed  upon  an  upright  sliaft  d, 
mounted  in  tlie  headstock.  The  rotation  of  this  shaft 
driven  by  the  strap  b,  and  pulley  c,  gives  motion  throi 
bevel  gear  e,  e,  e,  to  the  drawing  rollers,  as  represent 
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in  figs.  1 ,  2,  aud  3.  To  tlic  lower  end  of  tliis  shaft  d,  a 
bevel  pinion^,  is  affixed,  which  takes  into  a.  bevel  wheel  g, 
turning  loosely  upon  the  long  horizontal  shaft  A,  A,  k,  ex- 
tending at  the  back  of  the  mule.  When  this  loose  wheel 
g,  is  locked  to  the  horizontal  shaft  A,  by  means  of  the 
clutch  i,  tlie  pinion _/,  causes  the  shaft  h,  to  revolve,  and 
by  means  of  the  bevel  gear,  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  to 
drive,  with  an  uniform  velocity,  the  worm  shafts  f.*,  e*, 
(as  in  the  specification  of  my  former  patent,)  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  conductintr  the  carriage  out,  and  giving  the  stretcb 
to  the  yarns.  Whilst  the  cnrriage  ia  thus  running  out, 
and  the  yams  are  stretching,  the  operation  of  twisting  is 
also  to  be  performed,  which  is  effected  by  the  following 
means : — 

The  pidley  k,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  pulley  e, 
is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  tube  j,j,  wliich  tube 
embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  upright  shaft  rf,  turning 
loosely  upon  it;  and  to  the  lower  end  of  tins  tube_/,  a 
grooved  pulley  I,  is  affixed,  which  carries  the  endless  band 
m,  that  drives  the  grooved  pulley  n,  mounted  in  the  mule 
carriage,  as  seen  in  figs,  1  and  3,  and  which  gives  rotary 
motion  to  the  drums  that  actuate  the  spindles.  The  mule 
carriage,  having  proceeded  nearly  to  its  extent,  comes 
against  a  stop,  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  rod  o,  extending  in 
a  transverse  position  from  the  lever /j,  of  the  clutch  i,  and 
by  the  carriage  thus  strikmg  against  the  stop,  the  rod  is 
made  to  draw  the  clutcSi  lever  p,  and  to  throw  the  clutch  i, 
hack,  and  disconnect  the  shaft  h,  from  the  driving  gear, 
which  instantly  stops  the  progress  of  tlie  mule  carriage. 
At  the  same  time  an  arm  q,  having  a  slot  near  the  end  of 
the  clutch  lever  p,  acts  against  a  vertical  lever  r,  and  by 
dra\ving  the  lower  end  of  that  lever  forward,  releases  the 
catch  at  its  upper  end  from  the  notch  1,  of  the  vertical 
*,  which  carries  the  strap  guider.      The  bolt  s, 
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slides  ill  socketed  l) rackets j  extending  from  a  vertici 
standard,  and  being  loaded  by  a  weight  t,  descends  by 
gravity  as  soon  as  released  from  the  catch,  and  in  so  doinj 
passes  tlie  driving  strap  b,  from  the  two  puUics  c,  and 
on  to  the  next  pulley  u,  the  bolt  having  fallen  from  thi 
notch  1  to  the  notch  2,  wliich  notch  now  rests  upon  th< 
end  of  the  lever  r.  The  last- mentioned  pulley  u,  turns 
loosely  upon  the  tube  j,  and  therefore  at  this  time,  the 
shaft  d,  remains  stationary,  which  is  the  pen'od  for  what  is 
technically  called  "  backing  off,"  that  is,  unwinding  a 
portion  of  the  yarn  off  the  spindles  to  the  nose  of  the  cop. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  bolt  8,  there  is  a  small 
tumbler  or  trigger  hanging  upon  a  pivot,  tlie  end  or  opej 
ting  part  of  which  tumbler  is  formed  as  an  inclined  plane 
and,  as  the  bolt  s,  descends,  this  inclined  pi; 
against  a  projecting  finger,  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal 
sliding  spring  bolt  p,  and  pushes  the  bolt  back.  The 
reverse  end  of  this  horizontal  bolt  v,  is  inserted  into  a 
notch  in  the  side  of  a  vertical  bolt  w,  sliding  in  socketed 
brackets,  extending  from  a  standard  in  the  frame  of  the 
headstock,  which  vertical  bolt  carries  the  strap  guider  of 
the  backing-off  apparatus ;  and  when  the  liorizoiital  bolt  v, 
is  drawn  away  from  tlie  notch  by  the  action  of  tlie  tumbler, 
as  described,  the  vertical  bolt  w,  is  brought  down  by  the 
force  of  its  spring,  and  the  driving  strap  is  sliifted  from 
the  pulley  x,  to  the  pulley  y. 

The  strap  of  the  backing-off  apparatus  is  driven  by  «' 
pulley  3,  which  is  fixed  upon  a  shaft,  in  connection,  by' 
gearing  with  the  first  driving  shaft  a.  The  pulley  x,  slides 
loosely  upon  the  tuho_;,  in  the  headstock,  but  the  pulley  y, 
is  fast  to  the  tube  j,  and  consequently,  when  the  driving 
strap  passes  from  the  loose  pulley  x,  to  the  fast  pulley  y^' 
the  tube  j,  is  made  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction  ta^ 
its  former  rotation,  and  thereby  to  give  such  movement 
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the  band  pulley  /,  as  will  cause  the  spindles  to  turu  the 
reverse  way,  and  thereby  back  off  the  yarns,  Tlie  coiriajre 
is  now  to  be  run  in,  which  is  doue  by  the  following 
means : — 

The  action  of  the  falJer,  in  descending,  causes  a  \e\ci  to 
operate  upon,  and  to  bring  forward  the  horizontal  rod  a, 
whith,  being  connected  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  r, 
draws  that  end  of  the  lever  with  it,  and  thereby  releases 
the  bolt  »,  wliich  rested  upon  the  top  of  that  lever.  This 
mode  of  taking  forward  the  rod  a,  I  do  not  however 
claim  ax  new,  and  therefore,  do  not  think  it  necessary 
more  particularly  to  describe  it.  The  bolt  »,  being  thus 
released,  descends  from  the  notch  2,  to  the  notch  3,  and, 
in  so  doing,  lets  the  driving  strap  pass  down  on  to  the 
pulley  B,  which  turns  loosely  upon  the  tuhej,  and  is  hence 
made  to  revolve  by  the  friction  of  the  driving  strap.  The 
same  advancing  movement  of  the  rod  A,  also  causes  a  tooth 
or  inclined  plane,  on  its  side,  to  press  against  a  pendant 
catch  lever  c,  and  by  pushing  that  lever  hack,  to  allow 
the  weighted  cud  of  the  lever  d,  to  fall  off  the  catch,  when 
the  reverse  end  of  that  lever,  rising,  lifts  the  holt  w,  and 
passes  the  backing-off  strap  up  on  to  the  loose  pulley  w. 

A  pinion  e,  is  made  fast  to  the  boss  of  the  loose  pulley  b, 
and  consequently  is  driven  round  with  it ;  and  this  pinion  e, 
taking  into  an  intermediate  wheel  f,  wliich  is  in  gear  with 
the  teeth  of  the  scroll  wheel  g,  causes  the  scroll  wheel  now 
to  receive  a  rotary  movement.  The  periphery  of  the  scroll 
wheel  being  of  variable  radii,  and  winding  round  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  intennediatc 
wheel  F,  should  advance  and  recede,  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  radii  of  the  scroll  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of 
always  keeping  in  gear  with  it ;  and  that  the  scroll  wheel 
should  ascend  and  descend,  in  order  that  the  operating 
part  of  its  periphery  shoidd  always  be  in  coiuddeiu:e  with 
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ihe  intermediate  wlieel.    The  intermedia  to  wheel  is  brouj 
into  gear  with  the  scroll  wheel,  by  its  axle  being  mounted 
in  a  swinging  carriage  H,  which,  turning  loosely  upon  tlie 
tube  J,  is  kept  in  gear  by  a  weighted  cord  attached  to  its 
arm  l,  as  shewn  in  ligs,  1 ,  2,  and  3. 

To  the  scroll   wheel  «,  a  screw  K,  is  attached,  which 
works  in  a  socket  l,  aJRxed  to  the  frame  ;  and  through  the 
scroll  wheel  and  screw,  the  vertical  shaft  m,  passes,  &nd 
locked  thereto  by  a  key  and  groove,  which  allows  the  sen 
wheel  to  slide  up  and  down. 

It  will  now  be  perceived,  that  as  the  loose  pulley  B,  is 
made  to  revolve  by  the  driving  strap,  the  pinion  E,  affixed 
to  it,  will  revolve  also,  and  give  rotary  motion  to  the  inter- 
mediate wheel  F,  and  that  the  teeth  of  this  last  taking  into 
the  scroll  wheel  a,  will  cause  that  wheel,  and  its  shaft  h, 
to  revolve.     As  the  scroll  wheel  g,  goes  round,  its  screw  k, 
working  in  the  concave  worm  socket  l,  causes  it  gradually 
to   descend  upon  its  shaft,  and  thereby  to  bring  the  dif-. 
ferent  radii  of  the  scroll  into  operation  with  the  inl 
mediate  wheel, — and    though  the  driving   pinion  e, 
wheel  F,  give  a  uniform  rotary  movement,  yet  the  peri- 
phery of  the  scroll  wheel  being  of  several  radii,  the  speed 
of  different  parts  nf  its  rotation,   and  that  of  its  shaft  M, 
must  vary  according  to  the  radius  of  that  part  of  the  scroll 
with  which  the  intermediate  wheel  f,  is  in  operation.     At 
the  lower  ])art  of  the  vertical  shaft  m,  a  bevel  wheel  a, 
affixed,    taking  into  a  bevel  pinion  o,  on  the  horizont 
shaft  /(,  extending  along  the  back  of  the  mule;  hence 
same  variable  speeds,  with  which  the  shaft  m,  revolves,  wi 
be   communicated  to  the  shiifl  h,  and  to  the  transvi 
screw  shafts,  and  consequently,  the  carriage,   in  runnii 
in,  will  have  a  correspondent  variation  of  speeds. 

It  being  now  understood  in  what  manner  the  carriage 
brought  in,  by  means  of  the  worm  shafts  e*,  k*,  as 
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scribed  in  my  former  specification  above  referred  to,  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  tbe  contrivance  for  \i-inding  the  yarns  on 
to  the  spindles^  by  means  of  drum-bands,  actuated  by  vari- 
able or  expanding  pullies. 

In  the  horizontal  or  plan  view  of  the  mule,  seen  at  fig.  1, 
and  also  in  the  transverse  section,  fig.  4,  a  straight  rack- 
bar  p,  is  shewn,  securely  fixed  upon  standards,  resting  on 
the  floor  of  the  mule  room ;  into  this  rack  a  pinion  q, 
takes,  which  pinion  is  fixed  on  the  vertical  shaft  of  the 
band  pulley  r,  mounted  in  the  mule  carriage,  and  conse- 
quently, as  the  carriage  runs  in,  the  band  pulley  is  made 
to  revolve.  From  this  pulley  r,  an  endless  band  extends 
round  a  corresponding  pulley  s,  on  a  vertical  shaft,  mounted 
near  the  middle  of  the  mule  carriage,  and  causes  the  shafts 
of  R,  and  s,  to  turn  simultaneously.  Upon  the  latter  shaft 
a  toothed  wheel  t,  is  fixed,  taking  into  another  toothed 
wheel  u,  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum-band  pulley  v ;  from 
which  pulley  v,  the  endless  bands  extend,  which  drives  the 
drums  that  actuate  all  the  spindles. 

It  will  be  perceived,  tliat  by  thus  deriving  tlie  taking-up 
motions  of  the  spindles  &om  the  running  in  of  the  carriage, 
through  the  agency  of  the  rack  p,  and  pinion  q,  that  the 
velocities  of  the  spindles  would  always  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  travelling  speed  of  the  returning  carriage ; 
such,  however,  must  not  be  the  case ;  for,  as  the  conical 
figures  of  the  cop  bottoms  are  forming,  and  the  cops  are 
building  up,  different  speeds  of  the  spindles  will  be  required 
in  order  to  wind  the  yarns,  with  equal  tension,  upon  the 
diameters  of  the  conical  figure  of  the  cop  bottom.  This 
necessary  variation  of  speed,  I  effect,  by  causing  the  band 
pullies  R,  and  s,  to  increase  and  decrease  in  their  diameters 
during  the  running  in  of  the  carriage ;  and  also  by  regu- 
lating their  expansion  and  contraction  in  accordance  with 
the  formation  of  the  cop  bottom. 
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Fig,  7,  represents,  in  elevation,  tlie  expanding  pulley  Bj 
anil  its  shaft,  detuched  and  drawn  upon  an  enlarged  scale. 
Fig.  8,  is  a  horizontal  view  of  the  same,  as  seen  looking 
down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  pulley.  The  peri- 
phery of  the  pulley  is  funned  by  several  moveable  segments 
a,  a,  a,  sliding  upon  the  arms  h,  b,  b,  of  a  wheel  w,  fixed 
upon  the  perpendicular  shaft.  Below  this  wheel  w,  thcTe 
is  a  disc  x,  in  which  several  convolute  slots  are  cut,  ci 
responding,  in  number,  with  the  moveable  segments 
Tlirougli  each  of  these  slots  a  stud  c,  extending  from  th( 
under  sides  of  the  respective  segment  pieces  a 
fur  the  purpose  of  guiding  them  and  keeping  them  firm  ii 
their  positions.  The  disc  x,  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a 
lantern  box  y,  and  with  it  turns  loosely  on  the  sliaft  d, 
The  lower  part  of  this  shaft  d,  is  made  hollow,  and  a  spin' 
die  e,  rising  from  a  truck  f,  passes  some  distance  up  it.^ 
Through  the  spindle,  and  through  slits  cut  in  the  sides  oi 
the  holl'ow  part  of  t!ie  shaft  d,  a  transverse  bolt 
the  ends  of  which  work  in  two  opposite  spiral  grooves  i,  ii 
formed  in  the  sides  of  the  lantern  box  y.  The  truck  i^ 
has  small  antifriction  rollers,  i-unning  upon  a  railway  x, 
mounted  on  the  floor,  transversely,  under  the  mule  carriage, 
(as  seen  in  figs.  1  and  4,)  which  is  to  be  raised  at  the  front 
end  from  its  horizontal  position,  gradually,  whilst  the  co] 
bottom  is  fomiing. 

The  lifting  of  the  front  end  of  the  railway  may  be  pi 
gressively  effected  by  means  of  a  click  striking  every  timi 
the  carriage  runs  out  against  a  ratchet  wheel,  on  the  sere" 
standard  h,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means,  wbicli  I  dffj 
not  intend  to  claim. 

When  the  railway  v.,  hiia  been   thus  made  to  form 
inclined  plane,  the  running  out  of  the  mule  carriage  will 
cause  tlie  truck  f,  by  ascending  the  railway,  to  raise  the 
spindle  e,  in  the  socket  of  the  shaft  d,  and  consequently  to 
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piiss  the  tranaverse  bolt  gi  liigKcr  up  ihe  spinil  grooves  i,  i, 
of  the  lantern  box  y,  wluch  will  shift  the  lantern  box,  tind 
the  disc  x,  a  little  distance  round,  and  thereby  cause  the 
sides  of  the  L-onvoIuIe  slots  in  the  disc  to  press  the  studs  c, 
inward,  and  consequently,  to  contract  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  n.  A  correspoudii^  railway,  placed  at  K,  ncai-  the 
middle  of  the  mule,  parallel  to  z,  is  mounted  upon  the  floor, 
and  worked  in  a  similar  way,  upon  which  a  truck,  as  f,  runs, 
having  a  spindle  passing  up  into  a  hollow  witliin  the  shaft 
of  the  wheel  of  the  pulley  s ; — this  pulley,  like  k,  is  formed 
by  several  segments  a,  a,  a,  sliding  upon  a  wheel  fixed  upon 
an  upright  shaft,  and  these  segments,  have  each  a  stud  c, 
at  their  under  side,  projecting  through  convolute  slots  in  a 
disc  below.  The  convolute  slots  in  the  disc  under  the 
pulley  s,  curve  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those  of  the  disc 
under  tlie  pulley  k  ;  but  the  spiral  grooves  i,  i,  formed  in 
the  sides  of  the  lantern  box  upon  which  this  disc  is  fixed, 
curve  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  lantern  box  t  ; 
consequently  it  will  be  perceived,  that  by  the  running  out 
of  the  carriage,  the  trucks  passing  up  the  inclined  railways 
z,  and  K,  will  cause  the  pulley  s,  to  expand,  whilst  the 
pulley  H,  contracts ;  and  wlien  the  carriage  runs  in,  and 
the  trucks  pass  down  the  inclined  railways,  this  cflect  will 
be  reversed,  the  pulley  s,  contracting,  and  the  pulley  R, 
expanding. 

The  object  of  thus  expanding  and  contracting  the  puUics 
a,  and  s,  is,  tliat  during  tlie  running  in  of  the  carriage, 
variable  speeds  may  be  given  to  the  shaft  of  the  pulley  s, 
in  order  that  the  pinion  upon  it  may  so  act  upon  the  nhaft 
of  the  drum-band  pulley,  as  to  cause  the  scries  of  spindleH 
to  turn,  with  varying  but  certain  speeds,  whilst  winding  on 
the  yarns,  in  forming  the  cop  bottoms,  and  in  building  up 
the  cops ;  the  utility  of  which,  in  mule  spiiuiing,  i<  well 
rstood  by  practical  spumcrs. 
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TliG  carriage,  in  running  in,  strikes  against  Uie  end  of 
horizontal  spring  bolt  1, 1,  in  the  heads  lock,  and  pushes  i 
back;  and  this  bolt,  having  a  long  slot  cut  tlirough  it, 
towards  its  binder  port,  when  ao  pushed  back,  allows  the 
vertical  bolt  m,  to  descend,  by  passing  through  its  slot,  and 
by  means  of  the  weight  and  cord  n,  n,  to  lift  the  bolt  s,  of 
the  strap  guider,  and  shift  the  drit'ing  strap  fi-om  the 
pulley  B,  to  the  pullies  c,  and  k,  when  the  evolutions  of 
the  mule  again  commence,  and  go  on  as  before  described. 

As  the  carriage  comes  in,  an  inclined  arm,  affixed  to  the 
back  of  it,  comes  in  contact  with  a  bent  arm,  extending 
from  the  weiglit  of  the  lever  D,  and  raises  that  lever  up  oil 
to  its  catch  c,  as  represented  in  fig,  6. 

In  order  to  raise  the  fallen  bolt  m,  and  the  weight  n, 
loose  pulley  o,  is  placed  upon  the  back  horizontal  shaft  h, 
which  loose  pulley  cari'ies  a  click  p,  taking  into  a  ratcliet 
wheel  q,  fixed  upon  the  said  shaft  A,  and  a  cord  from  the 
pulley  o,  passes  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  of  the  bolt  m.  In 
the  running  in  of  the  carriage,  the  shaft  h,  revolves  in  a 
retrograde  direction,  and  in  so  doing,  by  friction  alone, 
causes  the  loose  pulley  o,  to  turn  and  bring  the  click  p,  up' 
to  the  top  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  when  the  click  fidls  into 
the  teetli  of  the  ratchet  by  its  own  gravity. 

On  the  carriage  running  out,  the  shaft  h,  turns  the  re- 
verse way,  and  causes  the  ratchet  wheel  to  drive  the  click 
p,  and  loose  pulley  o,  round  to  the  stop  i,  which  pulley, 
by  winding  up  the  cord  s,  attached  to  it  and  to  the  bolt  m, 
raises  the  fallen  boit  m,  with  its  weight  n,  when  the  Iiori- 
zontal  spring  bolt  1,  returns  to  its  place  and  supports  the 
falling  bolt  m,  as  shewn  in  fig.  6. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  claim 
under  the  above  recited  letters  patent,  the  improved  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  mechanism,  constituting 
the  headstock  of  a  self-acting  mule ;  and  the  adaptation 
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and  arraugeiiient  of  the  expanding  puUies  for  actuating  tho 
spiudlea  with  the  parts  connected  thereto,  for  working  the 
said  pulhes  as  exhibited  in  the  several  figures  of  the  accom- 
panying drawings,  above  referred  to.  —  \InroUed  in  the 
Itoha  Chapel  Office,  May  1S37.] 

SpeciScation  drawn  by  Moani,  Newton  and  Berry. 


To  Henry  Robert  Abraham,  of  Keppel-slreet,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  and  county  of 
Middlesex,  cicil  engineer  and  architect,  for  hix  in- 
vention of  new  or  improved  apparatus  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  water  or  other  liquids,  and  the  quantity 
deliDered  into  receinert. — [Sealed  14th  June,  1838,] 

This  invention  of  new  or  improved  apparatus  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  watef  or  other  liquida,  and  tlie  quantity 
delivered  into  receivers,  consists,  firstly,  in  certain  new 
constructions  and  arrangements  of  the  parts  and  details  of 
cocks  and  valves,  used  iu  the  delivery  of  fluids,  by  which 
their  action  is  improved,  and  their  capabiUties  for  resisting 
pressure  increased,  and  by  which,  also,  they  may  be  made 
more  durable  and  less  subject  to  leakages  j  secondly,  in  the 
application  of  a  known  principle,  called  the  hydrostatic 
paradox,  to  the  delivery  and  regulation  of  liquids,  by  which 
that  principle  is  made  an  effective  agent,  either  self-acting 
or  assisted  by  machinery ;  thirdly,  in  the  combination  of 
the  above  principles,  with  other  means  to  feed  boilers  or 
Other  vessels,  either  against  pressure  or  othenvise,  by  which 
co-efficiency  the  pump  or  supplying  force  may  be  assisted 
or  relieved  from  pressure,  either  gaseous  or  liquid,  at  the 
moment  of  supply ;  and  by  the  contrivance  of  a  self-acting 
valve  or  Bppa,ratns,  fixed  in  the  boiler  or  receiver,  or  com- 
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municating  tlicrewith,  a  reduction  of  pressure  aud  friction 
upon  the  supplying  force  is  obtained,  and  tlie  receiver 
filled  more  promptly ;  the  casualties  arising  from  want  of 
water  or  other  liqiud  in  close  boilers,  being,  by  these  means, 
prevented. 

I  do  not  intend  to  limit  the  construction  of  my  improve- 
ments to  the  particular  forms  and  arrangements  delineated 
in  the  accompanying  drawings ;  but  I  claim  the  application 
of  the  inventions  generally,  in  the  most  comprebensiFe 
sense,— that  is,  however,  modified  as  to  forms  or  arrange- 
ments. 

The  several  letters  of  reference  in  the  figures,  point  out 
similar  parts  in  each  view  of  the  same  object.  Plate  XL, 
figs.  1,  represent  in  several  views,  a  guage  tap.  a,  being 
an  elevation  ;  B,  a  section,  taking  vertically  ;  c,  a  horizontal 
view ;  and  d,  a  front  view  of  the  gnage  tap.  a,  is  the 
valve,  formed  as  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  attached  to  a 
horizontal  spindle  b,  working  in  guides  or  bridges  c,  d. 
A  key  e,  works  in  front  of  the  valve  seat;  and/,  is  a  pin, 
which  may  be  screwed  up  to  give  to  the  key  and  handle  g, 
any  amount  of  friction,  h,  is  a  stop  for  the  handle  i,  i, 
flanges,  and  screw,  by  which  the  two  parts  of  the  barrel 
are  connected.  The  flanges  are  worked  acutely  within,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  washer  being  blown  out  under 
pressure.  In  this  form  of  cock  or  tap,  the  action  of  the 
handle  prevents  the  hand  from  being  scalded  while  using^ 


Figs,  a,  represent  in  several  views,  a  cock,  either  as 
union  cock  or  a  bib  cock,  if  made  with  a  round  noae.  j 
is  an  elevation  of  this  cock ;  b,  a  section,  taken  verticallyji 
c,  a  plan  or  horizontal  view ;  E,  and  F,  end  views  j  a,  a, 
the  conical  valve  fixed  on  a  horizontal  spindle ;  h,  S, 
bridges  ;  c,  a  key,  either  forked  or  otherwise,  working  the 
spindle  and  valve  a.     The  key  may  have  a  perforation  for 
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the  spintlle  d,  which  is  fitted  thereto,  iind  into  the  plug- 
hole in  the  hox  e  ;  /,  is  a  socket,  ground  to  fit  aecuriitely 
at  g,  in  the  box.  A  washer  A,  with  ears,  shps  into  notches 
in  the  female  screw  «'.  A  screwed  cap  i,  secures  the 
action  and  regulates  the  friction  of  the  cock ;  /,  is  the  lever. 
In  these  figures,  the  box  e,  ia  a  receiver  for  liquids  flowing 
commixed  with  gases,  from  which  they  may  be  easily 
emptied. 

Figs.  3,  represent  a  variation  of  the  above  construction, 
with  the  action  reversed  for  ordinary  use.  Figs.  4,  exhibit 
a  ball  valve-cock,  similar  in  principle,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  spindle,  to  the  foregoing,  hut  having  the 
front  guide  open  for  the  protrusion  of  tlie  spindle,  which, 
when  unobstructed,  is  impelled  forward,  and  tlie  valve 
driven  upon  its  seat  by  the  action  of  the  liquid  pressing 
upon  it, — but  retained  open  by  the  intervention  of  the 
excentric  k,  worked  on  tlic  rod  of  a  float  /,  /,  and  turning 
on  the  centre  m,  until  ihe  float  has  risen  above  the  cock, 
when  it  is  slowly  relieved,  and  the  valve  finds  its  seat. 
The  novelty  of  this  cock  consists  in  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve  seat,  at  an  angle  whicli  prevents  the 
recursion  of  the  valve,  and  the  reciprocating  movement, 
which  is  otherwise  communicated  to  it  under  great  pressure. 
The  screwed  valve  box,  which  gives  easy  access  to  the 
valve  and  the  excentric,  upon  the  ends  of  the  float  rod,  not 
intercepting  the  water-way,  are  new  forms,  a,  is  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  the  cock  and  ball ;  b,  is  a  section  of  the 
same,  taten  vertically ;  c,  a  top  view ;  d,  a  front  view ; 
a,  the  valve  ;  b,  the  spindle  ;  c,  and  d,  guides  or  bridges. 

Figs.  5,  represent,  in  several  positions,  a  conical  plug- 
cock,  principally  applicable  where  liquids  flow  slowly  into 
receivers,  and  for  hot  liquors.  This  cock  may  bo  worked 
by  the  direct  impulse  of  a  float,  or  with  a  guide  and  lever 
;  thro  ugh  ^a  slot  in  the  sp 
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external  view  of  the  cock  ;  b,  a  seftiou  of  tlie  same,  taken 
vertically  ;  c,  top  view ;  d,  I'ront  view  of  the  cock  ;  a,  the 
plug ;  b,  the  spindle  j  c,  the  guide ;  (/,  the  slot  in  the 
spindle  ;  e,  the  lever ;  J)  the  flont ;  e,  represents  the  sannc 
construction  of  cock,  worked  by  the  direct  impulse  of  the 
float _/;  F,  is  a  section  of  the  same ;  g,  is  a  front  view ;  and 
H,  a  top  view  of  the  cock  without  the  float. 

Figs.  6,  represent  a  conical  plug-cock  for  liquids,  and 
particularly  those  in  commixture  with  gaseous  fluids,  where 
tlie  liquid  portion  is  required  to  be  separated ;  in  which 
case,  the  box  below  the  plug  receives  the  liquor,  giving  the 
gas  free  passage,  the  liquor  being  emptied  in  any  ordinary 
way.  A,  is  an  external  elevation  ;  b,  a  section  of  the  same ; 
c,  top  view ;  D,  horizontal  section,  shewing  the  bottom; 
a,  a  threaded  spindle  working  through  and  in  t!ie  conical 
valve,  by  rotation,  elevating  or  depressing  it ;  b,  the  valve, 
having  guides  c,  c,  which  work  in  perpendicular  grooves  in 
the  box  d,  d.  The  screw  of  the  spindle  is  worked  by  the 
usual  means  of  lever  or  key  fixed  on  the  square/,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  spindle  turns  in  the  step  e,  at  bottom ;  g, 
is  the  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  the  liquor,  or  it  may  be* 
drawn  oif  through  a  hollow  spindle- 
Figs.  7,  represent  a  meter  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
liquid  passed  through  an  aperture,  a,  is  an  elevation  of 
the  meter ;  b,  a  section  of  the  same,  taken  vertically  ;  a, 
is  the  chamber  or  barrel,  in  two  parts,  united  at  h ;  spiral. 
fans  e,  are  attached  to  a  spindle,  ho  disposed  as  to  givflt^ 
motion  to  the  endless  screw  d,  which  communicates  wit! 
the  clock  work  e;  and  by  the  rotation  of  a  dial  plate/",  or 
by  other  indicators,  shewing  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  spiral,  and  necessarily  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged 
through  the  orifice  of  the  attached  pipe- 
Figs.  8,  exhibit  the  hydrostatic  valve.  This  apparati 
is  put  in  action  by  the  pressure  of  a  Jtuid  column,  or  ti 
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dilatable  or  lifting  part  or  parts  of  a  I'eeeivor,  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox. 

The  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  or  opposing  force 
being  relieved  by  a  surrounding  case  or  other  means,  and 
tlie  power  obtained  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  column,  so 
conimunicaled  to  the  extensible  receiver,  is  transferred  to 
affixtures  thereon,  so  as  to  shut  or  open  valves  under  groat 
pressure,  and  efiect  other  raechauical  purposes  for  the 
regulation  of  liquid  supply. 

The  apparatus  is  relieved  from  action  by  emptj-ing  the 
supply  ijipe ;  tliis  part  of  the  machine  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  regulate  the  action  of  tlie  whole,  and  to 
discharge,  as  may  be  required,  its  altitude  of  fluid  or  Hquid, 
either  to  waste  or  re-use,  as  may  be  necessary.  And  this 
apparatus  may  also  be  worked  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
ternal super-pon derating  force,  displacing  the  column  of 
liquid,  which  maintained  the  dilatable  part  of  the  receiver 
in  extension,  and  be  made  to  discharge  the  pressing  column 
into  a  receiver  above  it,  from  which  it  would  again  descend, 
when  the  external  pressure  was  removed,  and  both  these 
cases  may  be  exemplified  in  manner  following:^ 

First,  by  the  descent  of  the  fluid  into  the  receiver,  a,  is 
an  elevation  of  the  apparatus  for  closing  a  valve  against 
pressure  ;  B,  the  section,  taken  vertically ;  o,  is  a  receiver, 
which  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  drawing,  by  a  waterproof 
flexible  band,  secured  round  a  metalhc  or  other  disc  i,  and 
also  to  a  plate  d,  below  it ;  or  it  may  be  formed  as  a  cylinder 
and  piston,  ai^er  the  manner  of  those  used  for  steam-engines, 
but  in  both  cases  being  made  to  communicate  with  a  tube 
or  tubes  e  and  J",  and  secured  from  external  pressure  of 
liquid  by  a  case  g,  g,  having  a  perforation  for  a  shaft  or 
spindle  h,  affixed  to  the  rising  plate,  and  a  stuffing  and 
guide  or  washer,  or  some  other  contrivance,  to  secure  a  ver- 
.Jjcal  action  and  prevent  leakage  from  above.    To  this  spin^ 
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and  arrangement  of  tlie  expanding  pullies  for  actuatinfj  the 
spindles  with  the  pai'ts  connected  tliereto,  for  working  the 
said  pullies  as  exhibited  in  the  several  figures  of  the  accom- 
panying drawinga,  above  referred  to.  —  [ItiroUed  in  the 
Jlolls  Chapel  Office,  May  1S87.] 

Specification  ilrawn  by  Messrs.  Newlon  and  Berry. 


To  Henhv  Robert  Abraham,  of  Keppel-streei,  in  t, 
parish  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  and  county  of 
Middlesex,  cicil  engineer  and  architect,  for  his  in- 
vention of  new  or  improved  apparatus  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  water  or  other  liquids,  and  the  quantity 
delivered  into  receivers, — [Sealed  14th  June,  1838.] 

This  iuvention  of  new  or  improved  apparatus  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  water  or  other  liquids,  and  the  quantity 
delivered  into  receivers,  consists,  firstly,  in  certain  new 
constructions  and  arrangements  of  the  parts  and  details  of 
cocks  and  valves,  used  in  the  delivei7  of  fluids,  by  which 
tlieir  action  is  improved,  and  their  capabilities  for  resisting 
pressure  increased,  and  by  which,  also,  they  may  be  made 
more  durable  and  less  subject  to  leakages ;  secondly,  in  the 
application  of  a  known  principle,  called  the  hydrostatic 
paradox,  to  the  delivery  and  regulation  of  liquids,  by  which 
that  principle  is  made  an  effective  agent,  either  self-acting 
or  assisted  by  machinery ;  thirdly,  in  the  combination  of 
the  above  principles,  with  other  means  to  feed  boilers  or 
other  vessels,  either  against  pressure  or  otherwise,  by  which 
co-efficiency  the  pump  or  supplying  force  may  be  assisted 
or  relieved  from  pressure,  either  gaseous  or  liquid,  at  the 
moment  of  supply ;  and  by  the  conti'ivance  of  a  self-acting 
valve  or  apparatus,  fixed  iu  the  boiler  or  receiver,  or  com- 
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municatiiig  therewith,  a  reduction  of  pressure  and  frit 
upon  tile  supplying   force  is  obtained,  and  tlie   receiver 
filled  more  promptly ;  the  caaualtica  arising  from  want  of 
water  or  other  liquid  in  close  boilers,  being,  by  these  means, 
prevented. 

I  do  not  intend  to  limit  the  construcdoii  of  my  iuiprov) 
Tnents  to  the  particular  forms  and  arrangements  delineati 
in  the  accompanying  drawings ;  but  I  claim  the  application 
of  the  inventions  generally,  in   the  most  comprehensive 
sense^ — that  is,  however,  modified  as  to  tbrma  or  arrangi 
ments. 

The  several  letters  of  reference  in  the  figures,  point 
similar  parts  in  each  view  of  the  same  object.  Plate  XI. 
figs.  1,  represent  in  several  views,  a  guage  tap.  a,  being 
an  elevation ;  b,  a  section,  taking  vertically  ;  c,  a  horizontal 
view;  and  d,  a  front  view  of  the  guage  tap. 
valve,  formed  as  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  attached  to 
horizontal  spindle  b,  working  in  guides  or  bridges  c,  t£l 
A  key  e,  works  in  front  of  the  valve  seat;  and/,  is  a  pin, 
which  may  be  screvred  up  to  give  to  the  key  and  handle  g, 
any  amoimt  of  friction.  A,  is  a  stop  for  the  handle  i,  i, 
flanges,  and  screw,  by  which  tlie  two  parts  of  the  barrel 
are  connected.  The  flanges  are  worked  acutely  within,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  washer  being  blown  out  under 
pressure.  In  this  form  of  cock  or  tap,  the  action  of  tbi 
handle  prevents  the  hand  from  being  scalded  while  usinj 
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Figs.  2,  represent  in  several  views,  a  cock,  eitlier  as 
union  cock  or  a  bib  cock,  if  made  with  a  round  nose.  A)- 
is  an  elevation  of  this  cock  ;  b,  a  section,  taken  vertically; 
c,  a  plan  or  horizontal  view ;  E,  and  F,  end  views ;  a,  a, 
the  conical  valve  fixed  on  a  horizontal  spindle;  b,  b, 
bridges  ;  c,  a  key,  eitlier  forked  or  otherwise,  working  the 
apiadle  and  valve  a.     The  key  may  have  a  pcr&»doii  fia 
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the  spindle  d,  which  is  fitted  thereto,  and  into  the  plug- 
hole in  the  box  e ;  f,  is  a  socket,  ground  to  ill  aceunttely 
at  g,  in  the  box.  A  washer  A,  with  ears,  sUps  into  notches 
in  the  female  screw  ('.  A  screwed  cap  k,  secures  the 
action  and  regulates  the  friction  of  the  cock  ;  I,  is  the  lever. 
In  these  figures,  the  box  e,  is  a  receiver  for  liquids  flowing 
commixed  with  gases,  from  which  they  may  be  easily 
emptied. 

Fig3.  3,  represent  a  variation  of  the  above  construction, 
with  the  action  reversed  for  ordinary  use.  Figs.  4,  exhibit 
a  ball  valve-cock,  similar  in  principle,  so  fai-  as  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  spindle,  to  the  foregoing,  but  having  the 
front  guide  open  for  the  protrusion  of  tlie  spindle,  which, 
when  unobstructed,  is  impelled  forward,  and  the  valve 
driven  upon  its  seat  by  the  action  of  the  liquid  pressing 
upon  it, — but  retained  open  by  tlie  intervention  of  the 
excentric  k,  worked  on  tlie  rod  of  a  float  /,  /,  and  turning 
on  the  centre  m,  until  the  float  has  risen  above  the  cock, 
when  it  is  slowly  relieved,  and  the  valve  finds  its  seat. 
The  novelty  of  this  cock  consists  in  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve  seat,  at  an  angle  which  prevents  the 
recursion  of  the  valve,  and  the  reciprocating  movement, 
which  is  otherwise  communicated  to  it  under  great  pressure. 
The  screwed  valve  box,  which  gives  easy  access  to  the 
valve  and  the  excentric,  upon  the  ends  of  the  float  rod,  not 
intercepting  the  water-way,  are  new  forms,  a,  is  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  the  cock  and  ball ;  b,  is  a  section  of  the 
same,  taken  vertically  ;  c,  a  top  view ;  D,  a  front  view ; 
a,  the  valve  ;  A,  the  spindle  ;  c,  and  d,  guides  or  bridges. 

Figs.  5,  represent,  in  several  positions,  a  conical  plug- 
coek,  principally  applicable  where  liquids  flow  slowly  into 
receivers,  and  for  hot  liquors.  This  cock  may  be  worked 
by  the  direct  impulse  of  a  float,  or  with  a  guide  and  lever 
passing  through _a  slot  in  the  spindle  of  the  plug,    a,  is  an 
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external  view  of  tlie  cock  ;  b,  a  asction  of  the  same,  takei 
vertically ;  c,  top  view ;  d,  front  view  of  llio  cock  ;  a,  the 
plug  ;  b,  the  apiiidle  ;  c,  the  guide ;  (/,  the  slot  in  the 
spindle ;  e,  the  lever ;  /,  the  flout ;  e,  represents  tlie  same 
constmctiou  of  cock,  worked  by  the  direct  impulse  of  the 
fio*t^i  Pi  is  a  section  of  the  same;  o,  is  a  front  view  ;  and 
H,  a  top  view  of  the  cock  without  the  float. 

Figs.  6,  represent  a  conical  plug-cock  for  h'quids,  and 
particularly  those  in  commixture  with  gaseous  fluids,  where 
the  liquid  portion  is  required  to  bs  separated ;  in  which 
case,  the  box  below  the  plug  receives  the  liquor,  giving  the 
gaa  free  passage,  the  liquor  being  emptied  in  any  ordinary 
way.  A,  is  an  external  elevation ;  b,  a  section  of  the  same ; 
c,  top  view ;  D,  horizontal  section,  shewing  the  bottom ; 
a,  a  threaded  spiudle  working  through  and  in  the  conical 
valve,  by  rotation,  elevating  or  depressing  it ;  b,  the  valve, 
having  guides  c,  c,  which  work  in  perpendicular  grooves  in 
the  box  d,  d.  The  screw  of  the  spindle  is  worked  by  the 
usual  means  of  lever  or  key  fixed  on  the  square _/,  and  tlie 
lower  end  of  the  spindle  turns  in  tlie  step  e,  at  bottom  ;  g, 
is  the  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  the  liquor,  or  it  may  be 
drawn  off'  tlirough  a  hollow  spindle. 

Figs.  7,  represent  a  meter  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
liquid  passed  through  an  aperture,  a,  is  an  elevation  of 
the  meter ;  b,  a  section  of  the  same,  taken  vertically  ;  a, 
is  the  chamber  or  barrel,  in  two  parts,  united  at  b ;  spiral 
fans  e,  are  attached  (o  a  sjiindle,  so  disposed  as  to  give 
motion  to  the  endless  screw  d,  whicli  communicates  with 
the  clock  work  e;  and  by  the  rotation  of  a  dial  platey,  or 
by  other  indicators,  shewing  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  spiral,  and  necessarily  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged 
tlurough  the  orifice  of  the  attached  pipe. 

Figs.  8,  exhibit  the  hjdrostatic  valve.  This  apparatus 
ia  put  in  action  by  the  presiure  of  a  fluid  column, 
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dilatable  or  lifting  part  or  parts  of  a  receiver,  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox. 

The  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  or  opposing  force 
being  relieved  hy  a  surrounding  case  or  other  means,  and 
the  power  obtained  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  column,  so 
communicated  to  the  exteiisible  receiver,  is  transferred  to 
affixtures  thereon,  so  as  to  shut  or  open  valves  under  great 
pressure,  and  effect  other  mechanical  purposes  for  the 
regulation  of  Liquid  supply. 

The  apparatus  is  relieved  from  action  by  emptying  the 
supply  pipe;  tliis  part  of  the  maclune  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  regulate  the  action  of  Uie  whole,  and  to 
discharge,  as  may  be  required,  its  altitude  of  fluid  or  liquid, 
either  to  waste  or  re-use,  as  may  be  necessary.  And  tliis 
apparatus  may  also  be  worked  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
ternal super-poiiderating  force,  displacing  the  column  of 
liquid,  which  maintained  the  dilatable  part  of  the  receiver 
in  extension,  and  be  made  to  discharge  the  pressing  column 
into  a  receiver  above  it,  from  which  it  would  again  descend, 
when  the  external  pressure  was  removed,  and  both  these 
cases  may  be  exemplified  in  manner  following :  — ■ 

ril'st,  by  the  descent  of  the  fluid  uito  the  receiver,  a,  is 
an  elevation  of  the  apparatus  for  closing  a  valve  against 
pressure  ;  b,  the  section,  taken  vertically ;  a,  is  a  receiver, 
which  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  drawing,  by  a  wiiterproof 
flexible  band,  secured  round  a  metalhc  or  other  disc  b,  and 
also  to  a  plate  d,  below  it ;  or  it  may  be  formed  as  a  cylinder 
and  piston,  after  the  manner  of  those  used  for  steam-engines, 
but  in  both  cases  being  made  to  communicate  with  a  tube 
or  tubes  e  and  f,  and  secured  from  external  pressure  of 
liquid  by  a  case  g,  g,  having  a  perforation  for  a  shaft  or 
spindle  h,  aflixed  to  the  rising  plate,  and  a  stuffing  and 
guide  or  washer,  or  some  other  contrivance,  to  secure  a  ver- 
^^1  actjou  and  prevent  leakage  from  above.    To  this  spin- 
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outer  case  be  screwed  to  the  bottom  plate;  a  small  pipe 
k,  may  communicate  with  a  waste  pipe  /,  to  prevent  the 
case  from  accidentally  filling, 

If  the  appai'atus  described  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cistern,  (both  the  receiver  and  tube  being  empty,  and  the 
upper  disc  or  piston  down  upon  the  bottom  plate,  and 
the  top  of  the  tube  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
cistern,  and  the  waste  pipe  /,  passing  through  the  bottom 
as  usual  for  waste  pipes),  then  if  a  service  pipe  be  attached 
to  the  valve  seat  (,  and  liquid  admitted,  when  the  cistern 
becomes  nearly  full,  a  quantity  would  flow  down  the  pipe 
e,  into  the  receiver,  and  throw  up  the  valve  i,  with 
force  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  liqi 
in  the  tube  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  disc ;  and  by  thi^* 
means,  great  power  may  be  gained,  A  leakage  iu  the  pipd 
/,  into  the  waste  pipe,  regulates  the  continuance  of  the^ 
power,  and  limits  its  duration. 

In  the  other  case,  the  power  may  be  applied  as  at 
figs.  9,  about  to  be  described,  where  p,  is  a  receiver  filli 
with  hquid,  similar  to  that  aheady  shewn,  but  without  the 
case  g-  The  tube  g,  is  filled  with  liquid  to  a  height  that 
will  extend  the  receiver  with  a  given  force  ;  a  shallow  ves^ 
sel  (,  above  the  tube,  is  open  to  the  atmospheric  pressuro^ 
and  receives  the  rising  hquid, — a  lantern  frame  s,  s,  saat 
taining  the  bottom  plate.  Any  adventitious  force  acting 
upon  p,  will  depress  the  top  plate,  when  it  exceeds  the 
power  of  the  sustaining  column  q,  and  will  force  the  liquid 
into  the  receiver  r,  at  the  same  time  opening  the  valve  ^ 
affixed  to  the  top  plate  of  tlie  receiver ;  and  upon  the  weig^ 
being  removed  from  p,  the  fluid  will  regain  its  place  in  thft; 
receiver  and  rcclose  the  valve. 

Fig.  9,  repi-csent  an  apparatus  by  which  the  water 
steam-boilers  may  be  saved  for  re-use  after  condensali* 
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and  by  wbicli  pressure  opposing  the  supplying  force,  may 
be  relieved  in  tUc  moment  when  free  action  is  necessary. 
I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  this  principle  of  supply  by 
equalization  of  pressure,  but  only  certain  improvements  on 
tlie  principle  which  will  work  it  more  eflt'ctnally  and  more 
safely. — a,  represents  an  external  elevation  of  this  appara- 
tus, and  B,  a  section  of  the  same,  taken  vertically ;  n,  is  a 
close  vessel  communicating  with  a  boiler  6,  by  tubes  c,  c, 
and  d;  e,  J",  t,  arc  valves  shutting  off  communication ;  fr,  a 
float ;  A,  a  guide ;  i,  a  lever  to  work  the  valve ;  f,  k,  a 
supply  pipe  with  a  valve  /,  opening  upwards ;  m,  a  hollow 
float.  If  the  float  g,  is  so  contrived,  that  when  the  steam 
in  the  boiler  b,  is  at  a  given  pressure,  and  the  water  at  a 
given  height,  the  valve  e,  shall  be  closed, — and  if  the  regu- 
lator H,  be  so  contrived,  that  at  the  same  pressure  it  shall 
maintain  the  valve  t,  in  its  close  position, — and  if  the  valve 
f,  be  closed  by  tlie  lever  (, — tlten  if  the  vessel  a,  be  full  of 
water,  none  will  flow  into  the  boiler  ;  but  if  the  water  be- 
comes low,  and  the  float  g,  descends,  the  valve  e,  is  first 
opened,  and  the  steam  will  rise  from  the  boiler  into  the 
vessel  a,  above  the  float  m,  for  which  may  be  substituted  a 
diaphragm  or  a  hag  of  air  or  gas.  When  an  equilibrium 
between  a,  and  b,  is  formed  by  the  ascent  of  the  steam, 
water  will  flow  into  the  boiler  through  d ;  and  when  a 
vacuum  is  produced  by  condensation,  a  supply  may  readily 
be  given  to  a,  by  the  pipe  k. 

The  float  g,  should  be  so  poised,  that  the  pressure  of 
steam  upon  the  valve  e,  sliall  assist  its  flotation,  until  the 
water  nearly  leaves  the  float;  it  will  then  drop  and  not 
again  rise,  until  nearly  covered  with  water ;  an  interval  for 
the  action  of  the  steam  will  tlius  be  given.  The  valve  f, 
is  not  opened  until  an  interval  after  e,  has  been  opened. 
This  arrangement  is  necessai'y  for  the  increments  of  action 

1  for  the  prevention  of  sudden  pulsion  of  the  valves.   The 
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float  m,  or  otlicr  suitable  contrivance,  will  prevent  tlie  sueT* 
den  contact  of  steam  with  the  colder  fluid,  and  too  rapid 
condensation,  and  will  otherwise  assist  the  delivery  of  the 
liquid. 

The  contrivance  H,  upon  any  sudden  increase  of  pres- 
sure, assists  the  other  valves  and  also  the  supply  of  water, 
at  a  high  temperature,  to  the  receiver;  and  mil,  upon  any 
occasion  of  danger,  relieve  the  pressure  from  the  supplying 
force. —  [Inrolled  in  the  Ho/ls  Chapel  Office,  December 
1838] 

Specification  ilrawn  by  Messrs.  Kcwion  and  Berry. 


To  John  Frederick  Bourne,  nf  Manchester, 


J 


county  of  Lancaster,  engineer,  and  Johm  Bartley, 
Junior,  of  the  same  place,  engineer,  for  their  invention 
of  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  wheels 
to  be  used  upon  railways  or  other  roads,  and  which 
improvements  are  also  applicable  to  the  construction  of 
wheels  in  general. — [Sealed  6th  September,  1S38.] 

These  improvements  in  the  construction  of  wheels  to  be 
used  upon  railways  and  other  roads,  and  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  wheels  in  general, — consist, 
firstly,  in  the  peculiar  method  of  preparing  and  putting 
together  the  ordinary  paits  of  such  wheels,  as  the  felloe, 
spokes,  and  nave  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  apphcation  of  cer- 
tain machinery  or  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  bending  the 
tyre,  hoop,  or  rim,  of  locomotive  engine  or  other  wheels  to 
be  employed  upon  railways,  or  of  any  other  wheels  where 
loose  or  separate  tyres  are  used. 

In  order  that  these  improvements  may  be  more  particu- 
larly explained,   wc  have  attached  to  these  presents  two 
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sheets  of  drawings,  and  marked  the  same  with  figures  and 
tetters  of  reference,  in  correspondence  with  the  following 
details.  We  will  firstly  describe  our  improvements  as  suit- 
able to  that  description  of  wheels,  which  are  to  he  employed 
upon  railways,  and  to  he  composed  entirely  of  wrought 
iron,  and  illustrated  in  Plato  X. 

"We  form  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  by  taking  two  straight 
pieces  of  bar  iron,  of  about  three  inches  square,  and  when 
heated,  bend  each  of  them  into  a  ring  of  the  size  of  the  in- 
tended nave,  as  in  fig.  1 ,  at  «,  or  the  nave  may  he  formed  by 
taking  a  solid  mould  from  the  forge,  and  cutting  or  forging 
it  to  tbe  required  form.  We  then  take  twenty-four  pieces 
(more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  arms  of  the  in- 
tended wheel)  of  flat  bar  iron,  about  three  inches  by  one 
and  a  quarter  inches,  each  of  them  half  the  length  of  the 
intended  arm  or  spoke,  with  sufficient  allowance  for  weld- 
ing ;  and  having  formed  a  head  to  each  of  them,  as  in  b, 
fig.  1,  we  "jump"  or  weld,  six  {more  or  less)  of  them  on 
to  each  ring  or  semi-nave  in  such  a  manner  that  the  longest 
section  of  the  arm  (namely,  three  inches),  shall  staBd'in  tbe 
direction  of  the  running  course  of  the  wheel,  havinff  the 
edge  of  the  arm  towards  the  front  of  tbe  engine,  and  the 
flat  surface  to  the  side,  as  in  fig.  2,  n,  a,  a.  The  remain- 
ing twelve  pieces  (more  or  less)  or  semi-arms,  are  next  to 
be  welded  on  to  twelve  pieces  (more  or  less)  of  flat  bar 
iron,  say  five  and  a  quarter  inches  by  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  of  the  length  of  one-twelfth  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  periphery  or  rim  of  the  wheel,  as  at  c^  c,  in 
fig.  1  ;  and  during  this  process  of  welding,  the  arm  is  placed 
into,  and  the  segment  of  tbe  felloe  on  to  a  block,  and  ham- 
mered thereupon,  which  will  give  the  segment  the  proper 
curve  to  form  the  periphery  of  tbe  wheel,  as  commonly 
practised ;  six  or  one-half  of  the  number  of  the  semi-arms 
thus   formed   upon    the    felloes,    and    the   semi-arms    also 
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funned  upon  each  ring  or  aomi-navo,  are  then  to  be  welded 
together  at  the  joints  b,  b,  b,  in  fig.  2,  and  will  thus  pre- 
sent t)io  forms  03  represented  in  figs.  3  and  4 ;  all  the  arms 
or  spokes  in  fig,  3,  being  set  or  "  dished"  one  way,  and  all 
the  arms  in  fig.  4j  being  set  or  dished  the  reverse  way,  as 
shewn  in  the  detached  sectional  fig.  5.  The  portion  of  the 
wheel,  fig,  3,  is  then  taken  and  laid  upon  the  portion  of  the 
wheel,  fig.  4,  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the  segments  c,  c, 
c,  shall  form  an  entire  rim  or  felloe,  and  all  the  arms  or 
spokes  d,  d,  d,  in  fig.  3,  exactly  intersect  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  arms  d,  d,  d,  in  fig.  4  ;  thus  presenting  an  entire 
wheel  as  shewn  in  the  front  view,  fig.  6,  and  in  section 
in  fig.  7,  Small  angular  pieces  are  then  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  segments  forming  the  felloe,  and 
corresponding  v  pieces  arc  to  be  welded  in  their  place,  as 
at  e,  e,  e,  in  fig.  8,  in  the  usual  manner,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  good  welding,  and  thus  form  a  solid  felloe.  The  wheel 
will  now  be  found  entire,  and  of  solid  wrought  iron,  as  well 
as  possessing  considerable  strength  and  durability,  having 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  having  each  alternate  arm  dished 
in  opposite  directions,  in  order  to  resist  any  lateral  pres- 
sure ;  and  also,  having  all  the  arms  placed  edgewise  to  the 
line  of  motion, — so  that,  when  the  wheel  is  revolving,  the 
smallest  portion  or  narrowest  edge  shall  be  presented  to  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  Moreover,  if  power  be  ap- 
plied from  the  axle  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  it  vrill 
proceed  through  the  arms  or  bars  of  iron  placed  in  the  best 
position  to  communicate  that  power  without  yielding, — 
namely,  with  their  longest  section  opposed  to  it.  The 
■wheel  in  the  state  just  described,  is  now  fit  for  the  lathe,  in 
order  to  have  the  felloe  turned  to  the  proper  cone  and 
flanch,  or  to  receive  an  ordinary  outside  hoop  or  tyre, 
which  is  to  be  shrunk  or  contracted,  and  rivetted  on  in  the 
usual  manner.     The  complete  or  finished  wheel  is  shewn 
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in  &ont  view,  at  fig.  9,  and  an  edge  view  at  fig.  10; 
although  we  consider  the  above  described  wheel,  as  llie 
best  calculated  for  locomotive  engine  wheels,  particularly 
the  "  driving  wheels"  yet,  we  would  not  confine  our- 
selves to  flat  arms  for  such  purposes,  as  they  may  be  of 
round  bar  iron,  as  in  fig.  11,  or  of  any  other  suitable  form ; 
but  put  together  in  the  maimer  above  described. 

Another"  description  of  wrought  iron  wheel,  of  a  cheaper 
construction  and  more  suitable  for  waggons  or  carriages,  we 
construct,  by  first  preparing  a  straight  bar  (either  flat,  upon 
its  surface,  or  made  with  a  flanch,  as  upon  railway  tyres), 
of  the  full  length  of  the  periphery  or  felloe  of  the  intended 
wheel,  and  "  jumping  up,"  or  welding  one-half  of  every 
spoke  or  arm  at  equal  distances,  apart  from  the  straight 
bar  or  tj're,  as  shewn  in  fig.  11";  the  bar  is  bent  either  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  by  a  process  hereafter  to  be  described, 
in  order  to  form  the  felloe  of  the  wheel,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  fig.  12 ;  every  alternate  semi-spoke,  is  then  set  or 
"  dished"  one  way,  and  every  other  one  is  "  dished"  in  the 
reverse  direction.  The  cross  fig.  13,  consisting  of  one 
ring,  forming  the  semi-nave,  and  a  portion,  or  half  the 
number  of  spokes  welded  thereto,  is  then  placed  in  the 
position  represented  by  dotted  lines  in  fig.  13,  and  welded 
to  the  other  half  of  the  corresponding  semi-spokes,  at 

a,  a,  a,  a,  so  that  the  eys  c,  in  fig.  13,  shall  be  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  wheel ;  another  semi-nave,  exactly  similar 
to  fig.  13,  is  then  to  be  placed  above  this,  and  its  senii- 
spokes  placed  to  correspond  with  the  remaining  semi-spokes 
on  the  felloe,  and  these  must  also  be  welded  together  at 

b,  b,  b,  b;  the  opening  in  the  felloe  or  tyre  is  then  shut 
and  welded,  and  the  wheel  complete,  as  represented  in 
fig.  14".  A  good  waggon  or  carriage  wheel  may  also  be 
made  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  one  last  described,  by 
having  the  arms  welded  upon  the  tyre  bar  in  their  whole 
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length,  and  liu-iidiiig  tlie  tjre  bar  to  form  the  felloe,  thi4| 
bringing  all  their  ends  towards  the  centre,  where  they  n 
have  a  nave  cast  around  them. 

Another  improved  construction  of  wrought  iron  whe< 
with  a  cast  iron  nave,  is  represented  in  fig.  15.  This 
wheel  is  constructed  by  taking  a  atraight  bar,  (or  segments, 
il'  preferred),  with  or  without  a  flanch,  according  to  the 
wheel  required,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  periphery  or 
circumference  of  the  wheel ;  holes  are  then  to  be  punclied 
at  equal  distances  apart,  and  of  corresponding  number, 
witli  tlie  number  of  spokes  required,  and  the  holes  coun- 
tersunk, so  tliat  they  taper  towards  the  centre  of  the 
wheel ; — arms  rounded  at  the  ends  to  fit  the  holes  in  the 
tyre,  and  baling  a  collar  or  shoiddcr  at  the  distance  of  half 
an  inch  or  more  from  the  same  end,  and  flattened  and 
punched  at  the  other  end,  are  to  be  prepared,  and  the 
rounded  end  heated,  which  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  hole 
uiade  in  the  tyre  and  rivetted  therein,  as  shewn  in  fig.  16  i 
and  each  alternate  arm,  set  or  "  dished"  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  shewn  in  the  sectional  fig.  17 ;  a  cast  iron  nave  is 
then  to  be  cast  in  the  centre,  embracing  and  fastening  all 
the  other  ends  of  the  arms,  when  it  may  either  be  finished 
with  a  plain  rim,  or  be  provided  with  an  outer  tyre.  Figs. 
18  and  19,  represent  two  descriptions  of  spokes  adapted  to 
this  wheel;  fig.  18,  being  round  arms,  and  fig.  19,  fiat  or 
square. 

It  will  also  be  evident  that,  wheels  of  a  simpler  construc- 
tion, and  to  be  employed  for  lighter  purposes,  may  be 
made  upon  the  foregoing  principles  ;  but  with  only  one  set 
of  ai-ms,  instead  of  a  double  set,  and  all  "  dished"  or  set 
iu  the  same  direction;  or,  if  it  should  be  preferred,  the 
spokes  may  be  set  perpendicularly. 

The  second  feature  of  our  improvements  is  shewn  in  sheet  2, 
of  the  drawings,  and  consists  in  the  application  of  ceita 
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raechaaiism  or  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  bendiug  the 
tyre,  iron,  or  bars,  by  uicchfuiicul  power,  iiisIeaJ  of  the 
usual  method  of  bending  them  b_j'  manual  labour.  Fig.  20, 
represents  tt  side  elevation  of  a  machine  to  be  used  for  ihia 
purpose;  and  fig.  21,  a  plau  or  horizontal  view  of  the 
same,  as  seen  from  above.  The  framing  of  the  niacliine  is 
sliewn  at  a,  a,  a,  a,  carrying  tlie  i^hafts  b,  b,  and  c ;  the 
sliafts  b,  b,  arc  mounted  in  pedestals  in  the  iVanic,  and  the 
shaft  e,  is  supported  by  adjustable  bearing:*,  sliding  in 
mortices  in  the  Irauie  a,  a.  Upon  the  upper  ends  of  tlie 
shafts  b,  b,  are  two  rollers  d,  d,  having  grooves  turned  in 
their  peripheries,  corresponding  with  the  flanth  upon  tlio 
tyre  bar ;  and  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  c,  is  iiiouuLed 
a  plain  roller  e,  to  form  the  flat  under  surface  of  the  hoop 
or  tyre.  In  rolling  the  hoop  or  tyre,  we  first  cut  tlio  bur 
to  the  required  length,  and  heat  it  in  a  stove  or  furnace  to 
a  red  heat,  and  after  having  bent  it  slightly  edgewise  oil  a 
block,  sufHciently  to  allow  for  the  dilTerence  in  thiclcncMs 
between  the  flancbcd  edge  and  the  other,  we  pasM  it  be- 
tween the  rollers  d,  d,  and  e,  aa  shewn  in  the  drawing*. 
The  rollers  are  then  turned  by  means  of  a  driving  ulrap 
passed  around  the  fast  pulley  J",  upon  the  main  hhaft  g, 
which  actuates  the  bevilled  wheels  A,  A,  and  spur  wlioels 
i,  i,  keyed  upon  the  shafts  b,  b,  carrying  the  roUci-H.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  or  the  size  to  which  the  tjre  iron  is 
to  be  rolled  or  bent,  is  determined  by  the  regulating  strewn 
&,  k,  which  cause  tlie  roller  e,  to  approacli  or  recede  fruin 
the  rollers  d,  d,  and  consequently  to  vary  the  curve  lhu» 
given  to  tlie  tyre  bar.  /,  I,  I,  I,  is  a  light  platfoiin  of 
rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  tyro  iron  while  it 
is  in  its  heated  state  and  under  the  procciti  of  bending. 
Tlic  detached  fig.  22,  represents  the  ncce«i*ary  alturfttion 
required  to  be  made  in  the  roller  e,  when  the  niuchinu  \» 
fed  for  bendiug  a  tyre  iron  which  has  arnw  or  »cmi- 
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arms  weldu'd  to  it,  as  in  fig.  i22,  when  it  will  be  evidei 
that  the  roller  e,  must  have  a  groove  or  receaa  m,  fom 
in  it  to  allow  the  arms  or  semi-arms  to  pass. 

Having  now  descrihed  each  particular  of  our  inventions 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  we 
desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  claim  as  our  invention, 
firstly,  the  manner  in  which  sucli  wheels  are  constructed 
or  put  together,  as  are  represented  In  the  various  figures 
of  the  drawings,  and  above  descrihed ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  application  of  such  or  similar  apparatus,  as  represented 
in  figs.  20  and  21,  of  the  drawings,  for  the  purpose  of 
bending  tyre  bars  or  hoops,  to  be  attached  to  locomotive 
engine  wheels  and  all  other  wheels,  where  loose  or  separate 
tyres  are  applied.— [//iro/Zecf  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office, 
March  1839.] 

Sptcifivaiion  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newloii  nnit  Btny.  ^H 


To  Benjamin   Goodfellow,  of  H>jde,  in  the  covnty  of 
Chester,   mechanic,  for  his  intention    of  certain   jfl| 
provements  in  metallic  pistons. — [Sealed  I8th  Decembf 
1838.] 

This  improvement  in  metallic  pistons  consists  in  the  p 
cular  construction  and  arrangement  of  certain  parts  of  si 
apparatus,  in  order  to  render  them  perfectly  steam,  air,  or 
water-tight,  by  means  of  metallic  packing,  and  capable  of 
being  used  in  all  situations  where  such  pistons  are  com- 
monly employed.  These  improved  metallic  pistons  are 
composed  of  a  top  and  bottom  plate  of  metal,  in  the  ordi- 
nary maimer ;  between  which,  are  a  pecuhar  combination 
of  annular  springs,  intended  to  constitute  a  perfect  steam 
r-tighc  packings  and  which  are  brought  into  action  fa 
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means  of  screws,  tearing  botli  in  tlie  bed  and  top  plate  of 
the  piaton,  in  order  to  compress  the  system  of  springs,  and 
thi  a,  by  bringing  the  top  plate  close  upon  the  hed  of  tho 
piston,  cause  the  metallic  packing  to  be  brought  into  per- 
fect contact  with  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  in  which  the 
piston  is  employed. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  particularly  the  constructron 
of  my  improved  metallic  pistons,  and  to  facilitate  the  de- 
scription thereof,  I  have  attached  to  these  presents  a  sheet 
of  drawings,  in  which  my  improved  piston  is  exhibited 
complete  and  in  detail,  and  having  figures  and  letters  of 
reference  marked  thereoa ;  similar  letters  being  placed 
upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  all  the  figures. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  X.,  represents  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of 
the  piston,  with  tlie  cover  or  top  plate  removed.  Fig.  2, 
a  complete  side  elevation,  and  fig.  3,  a  section  taken  verti- 
cally, through  the  middle  of  the  same.  The  piston  rod 
a,  a,  has  the  bottom  plate  or  bed  of  the  piston  b,  b, 
secured  to  its  conical  end  by  a  cottar  or  key,  in  the  usual 
manner ;  upon  this  bottom  plate  or  bed,  an  angular  spring 
ring  c,  c,  is  placed  loosely,  around  which  are  placed  two 
other  spring  rings  d,  d,  and  e,  c  ;  the  upper  ring  d,  being 
turned  upon  its  interior  surface  to  the  same  bevil  as  the 
upper  side  of  the  ring  c;  and  tlie  lower  ring  e,  being  also 
turned  upon  its  interior  surface  to  a  corresponding  angle, 
with  the  lower  side  of  tlie  spring  ring  c  ;  thus,  these  two 
outer  annular  springs  being  accurately  turned  and  ground 
to  the  plates  b  and  f,  form  a  perfect  metallic  packing, 
being  pressed  or  kept  against  the  interior  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  by  the  action  of  the  annular  spring  c,  c.  The 
top  plate  f,  f,  is  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  piston  by 
means  of  the  screws  g,  g,  g;  and  thus,  by  enclosing  tlie 
system  of  annular  springs,  keeps  the  whole  apparatus 
^ctlier,   and  fonna   a  perfect  steam,  air,  or  water-Ught 
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packing.     In  order  to  keep  the  spring  packing  from  beii 
injured  by  ilie  action  of  any  steam  tliat  might  othc 
get  into  the  body  of  the  piston,  the  ends  of  the  springs  are 
furnished  with  small  segmental  pieces  A,  A,  being  tui-ned 
accurately   to   fit   corresponding   recesses  iu   the  sprii 
d  and  e,  which  will  entirely  prevent  the  admission  of 
into  the  packing  or  body  of  the  piston. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  detaehed  plan  viev/  of  the  main  annul 
spring  c,  c,  and  fig.  5,  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  same 
wliich  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  turned  somewhat  exceni 
and  has  a  series  of  openings  or  mortices  cut  in  its  angi 
periphery)  in  order  to  assimilate^  all  points  of  the  spi 
and  impart  an  equal  action  throughout  its  circumference. 

Figs.  6  and  7,  are  seetional  representations  of  the  upper 
and  lower  annular  springs  d  and  e,  in  order  to  shew  that 
their  interior  circumference  is  turned  to  a  corresponding 
bevil  with  each  angle  of  the  spring  c,  c  ;  and  fig.  8,  is  a 
plan  view  of  the  same. 

Having  now  fully  described  the  particular  object  of 
invention,  and  the  maimer  of  carrying  the  same  into  pi 
licaJ  operation,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  claim 
my  invention,  the  peculiar  mode  of  constructing  metallic 
packing  for  pistons,  and  also  tlieir  particular  arrangement, 
as  shewn  in  the  various  figures  of  the  drawing  attached  to 
these  presents ;  that  is  to  say,  the  combination  of  three 
perfect  annular  springs,  being  compressed  and  brought 
into  action  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  above 
ticularly  described. — [Ittroiled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Qffit 
June  1839.] 

Specification  ilr.iwn  by  McBsn.  Newton  and  lieiry. 


To  Thomas  IIortom,  of  Pilnces  End,  in  the  imiish  of 
7'iploa,  in  the  countif  of  Stafford,  boiler  and  gasometer 
maaufacliirer,  and  TitoyiAS  Smith,  of  Ilorseletj  Heath, 
in  the  same  parish  and  county,  mine  agent,  for  their 
incenlionof  improcements  in  the  making  or  constructing 
of  chains  for  pits,  shafts,  mines,  or  other  purposes.— 
[Sealed  6th  March,  1838.] 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  flat  wrought 
iron  plates  to  chains  used  for  mining  and  otlier  piu'poses, 
in  such  way  that  the  hnks  of  such  chains  are  more  securely 
connected  aud  supported,  as  will  be  hereafter  particularly 
described. 

Tlie  flat  iron  chains,  now  ordinarily  used  for  raising  coala 
and  other  minerals  from  pits  and  mines,  are  of  such  a 
complicated  constniction  that  tliey  are  frequently  out  of 
order,  and  require  to  be  repaired,  occasioning  thereby 
great  loss  and  inconvenience ;  aud  moreover,  the  mode  of 
connecting  the  links  is  such,  that  these  chains  are  apt  to 
break,  occasioning,  not  unfrequently,  loss  of  life,  and  at 
all  times,  creating  distrust  and  fear  in  the  miners  and 
Others  using  them.  Our  object  is  to  introduce  at  once 
greater  simplicity  and  more  perfect  security,  and  with  this 
view,  we  make  our  chains  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"We  take  solid  wrought  iron  plates,  of  the  form  shewn 
in  the  drawing  hereunto  annexed,  and  therein  described 
in  Plate  X,,  fig.  1, — in  or  through  which,  by  chains  of 
machinery,  we  punch  or  stamp  six  round  or  square  holes, 
as  shewn  in  such  figure  by  the  letters  a,  a,  a;  into  these 
holes  we  insert  or  admit  the  links  marked  b,  at  fig.  3, 
which  are  formed  of  round,  flat,  or  square  rolled  iron, 
strongly  aud  accurately  welded;  and  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  use  of  rivets  of  any  kind,  which  is  the  weak 
part  of  the  flat  chains  now  in  use,  is  altogether  avoided. 
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The  size  of  the  links,  as  described  in  the  drawing, 
just  proportion  to  the  plate  therein  also  described ;  but  the 
dimensions  of  both  may  be  varied  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  purpose  to  which 
the  chain  is  to  be  applied.  Fig.  3,  is  a  stay  c,  formed  of 
wood,  placed  between  the  links  b,  B,  B,  with  small  wrought 
iron  atubbs,  towards  the  extremities  thereof,  marked  d, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the  said  links  firm  in  their 
position  i  fig.  4:,  gives  a  lateral  or  edge  view  of  a  portion  of 
the  chain  as  put  together ;  and  fig.  5,  shews  the  flat 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  chain  in  a  finished  state.  In  all 
these  figui'es,  the  same  letters  are  used  to  denote  the  same 
parts. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that,  although  we  have  here  shewn 
only  three  square  holes  or  openings  at  each  end  of  the  fiat 
wrought  iron  plates,  for  connecting  the  links  of  the  chain 
together  with  stays  of  wood,  and  iron  stubbs  for  keeping 
such  links  in  their  proper  position, — we  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  this  number,  neither  do  we  limit  ourselves  to  the 
precise  size  or  form  of  the  plates,  holes,  links,  or  stays, 
shewn  in  the  annexed  drawing,  or  to  any  average  weight 
per  yard  of  such  chains  when  completed,  as  variations  in 
this  respect  may  be  made,  effecting  the  object  of  our 
patent,  without  deviating  from  the  principle  of  the  inven- 
tion. For  instance,  four  links  instead  of  three  may  be 
connected  with  such  wrought  iron  plates,  by  an  equal 
number  of  holes  stamped  or  pressed  through  the  said 
plates,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described ;  or  tlie  holes 
may  be  round  instead  of  square,  and  the  links  may 
be  round  instead  of  square,  or  flat  rod  or  hammered 
iron, — or  any  other  substance  effectual  as  a  stay,  may  be 
used  in  the  place  of  the  wooden  stays  shewn  by  fig.  3 ;  at 
present,  however,  we  prefer  the  chain  as  shewn  entife  at 
fig.  5,  both  as  to  construction  and  dimensions,  apprehei 
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iag    that,  thereby,    lightness    may  be    obtained  with    the 

requisite  strength. 

And  we  would  have  it  understood,  that  we  lay  no  claim 
to  the  roiling  of  the  iron  intended  to  be  used  either  for 
such  plates  or  links,  nor  to  the  shape  or  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  stays,  nor  to  any  of  the  parts  separately ;  but 
what  we  do  lay  claim  to,  as  our  invention,  is  the  application 
of  wrought  iron  plates  with  holes  stamped  there  through, 
in  any  form,  instead  of  rivets  or  welding  to  the  links  of 
flat  chains,  to  be  used  either  for  pits,  shafts,  mines,  or 
other  purposes,  whereby  the  links,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  stays  made  of  wood  or  other  substance,  may  be  firmly 
secured  and  kept  in  the  proper  position  for  forming  a  flat 
chain,  whatever  the  number  or  form  of  the  links,  or  of 
the  holes  into  which  they  are  inserted, — [Inrolled  in  tfte 
RoUs  Chapel  Office,  August  1839.] 


To  JosiAii  Marshall  Heath,  of  Allan  Terrace,  Ken- 
sington, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  his 
invention  of  certain  improvements  in  ike  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel. — [Sealed  5th  April,  1839.] 

This  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  the  extraction  of  pure 
cast  iron  from  certain  orea  of  that  metal,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  earthy,  alkaline,  or  saline  matter,  to  form  a 
vitreous  flux,  cinder,  or  slag ;  secondly,  the  formation  of 
cast  steel,  by  fusing  the  said  pure  cast  iron  along  with 
malleable  iron  or  certain  metallic  oxides,  in  such  proportion 
as  may  decarburate  the  cast  iron  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
by  completing  the  decarburation  in  a  suitable  cementing 
furnace  ;  thirdly,  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  oxide  of 
^ganese  in  the  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into  mal- 
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I  fourthly, 
any  process  wliereby  iron 


leable  iron,  by  the  process  of  puddli 
use  of  carburet  of  manganese 
is  converted  into  cast  steel. 

And  in  further  compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 
said  Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  do  declare  the  manner  in  wliich 
my  said  inventions  axe  to  be  peiformed,  by  the  following 
general  explanations  and  particular  details  of  the  several 
processes. 

Malleable  iron  is  at  present  produced  either  by  smelting 
the  richer  iron  ores  with  just  as  much  charcoal  or  other 
Icarbonaceous  matter  as  .shall  be  adequate  to  abstract  all 
the  oxygen  from  the  ore,  and  bring  it  into  the  malleable 
state  ;  or  by  smelting  the  ore  in  contact  with  carbonaceous 
matter  in  such  excess  as  to  form  with  the  metal  the  com- 
pound, called  carburet  of  iron,  by  chemists,  and  cast  irQn._ 
by  manufactuTCrs  j  and  then  to  separate  the  carbon  byjjj 
distinct  and  subsequent  process.  fl 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  that  practised  upon  the 
purer  native  oxides  of  iron  in  the  Catalan  forges  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Stiick  ofen  of  Corinthia,  and  in  the 
Bloomeries  of  India ; — the  second  is  that  practised  in  the 
blast  furnaces  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  argillaceous  ores 
of  iron. 

By  the  first  process,  malleable  or  bar  iron,  of  very  im- 
equal  quality  in  its  different  parts,  is  produced  ; — by  the 
second  process,  a  cast  iron  is  obtained,  which  is  contami- 
nated to  a  very  considerable  degree  with  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  silicon,  aluminum,  &e.,  and  by  both  pro- 
cesses a  very  large  proportion  of  the  metal  is  wasted  into 
cinder  under  the  blast,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of 
puddling  and  re-heating  the  blooms. 

A  pure  native  oxide,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  is  alone  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  pure  metal  convertible  into  good  steel ; 
but  snch  pure  ores  have  been  hitherto  debased  a    '  ' 
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I  in  the  smelling  by  mixture  with  earthy  sitUnc  or 
alkaline  matters,   under  the  name  of  fluxes,  added  with 

the  intention  of  promoting  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  and 
of  protecting  it  when  reduced  from  the  oxidizing  influence 

of  the  blast. 

I  have  discovered,  after  an  extensive  course  of  experi- 
ments, that  such  earthy  or  other  mixtures  are  not  necessary 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  pure  native  oxides  and  carbo- 
nates of  iron,  and  this  discovery  constitutes  my  first  inven- 
tion under  the  present  letters  patent.  This  invention  con- 
sists in  smelting  such  pure  ore  without  the  formation  o" 
any  \itreous  flux,  slag,  or  cinder,  in  manner  as  follows : — ■ 

I  commence  the  operation  by  filling  progressively  my 
tlast  furnace  with  coke,  charcoal,  or  other  equivalent  fuel, 
leaving  the  tap-hole  open,  that  the  flame  of  the  fuel,  urged 
by  the  blast,  may  play  in  all  directions,  dovmwards  as  well 
as  upwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  interior  of  the  furnace 
into  a  unifonn  state  of  incandescence ;  and  whenever  the 
furnace  is  thus  filled  with  ignited  fuel,  I  close  the  tap-hole, 
and  immediately  throw  into  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
twenty  pounds  of  ore  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  fuel, 
and  I  continue  to  charge  the  furnace  at  this  rate  until  such 
time  as  it  is  calculated  that  three  or  four  hundred  weight 
of  fluid  iron  are  collected  in  the  hearths,  at  which  time  I 
tap  the  furnace  and  run  ofl'  the  melted  metal  into  pigs. 

After  this  first  discharge  or  casting,  I  begin  to  add  the 
ore,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  fuel,  and  continue  to  charge  the  furnace  at  this 
rate  during  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  at  which  time  I  tap 
and  run  off  a  second  casting  of  pig  iron.  After  this  second 
discharge  I  add  ore  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  fuel,  during  the  third  working  period  of 
twelve  hours ;  and  thus,  in  each  successive  period  of  twelve 
)Ours,  I  increase  the  burthen  of  ore  at  the  rate  of  five-per 
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cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fuel,  till,  eventually,  the  pi 
portion  of  ore  shall  amount  to  about  sixty-five  or  aeveni 
pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  fuel.     By  proceet 
in  this  way,  and  hj  throwing  in  the  ore,  merely  reduced  tg 
the  size  of  peas,  or  thereabouts,  but  not  roasted,  I  find 
that,  if  the  furnace  be  well  attended  to  by  the  workmen, 
it  will  turn  out  about  fifty  pounds  of  pure  pig  iron  for 
every  hundred  pounds  of  fuel  that  are  consumed. 

I  prefer  to  run  the  fused  metal  into  iron  moulds,  becai 
I  have  found  that  when  it  is  run  into  sand,  as  is  commonly 
practised  by  the  iron  smelters,  it  is  apt  to  get  covered  with 
a  coat  of  silicious  matter,  and  is  thereby  contaminated  aild 
subject  to  waste  in  the  subsequent  process  of  conversion 
into  malleable  iron  or  steel ;  but  I  do  not  claim  running 
the  iron  into  iron  moulds  as  any  part  of  my  invention. 

Having  by  the  said  process  obtained  a  pure  cast  metal; 
or  a  simple  carburet  of  iron,  unco ntamina  ted  with  the  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  silicon,  and  other  metalloids  present  iJ^ 
ordinary  cast  iron,  I  next  proceed  to  convert  that  earbi 
into  steel  of  any  degree  of  hardness,  which  conversioa 
perform  as  follows: — I   first  melt  the  said  cast  iron  in  a 
cupola  furnace,  by  tlie  heat  of  coke,  as  free  from  sulphi 
as  possible  ;  or  by  mixture  of  such  coke  and  anthracite,  or 
in  certain  localities  by  wood  charcoal.     But  in  all  cases 
use  no  more  fuel  than  is  merely  requisite  to  molt  the  in 
so  that  the  oxygen   of  the  blast  shall  serve  to  bum 
the  carbon  of  the  carburet  in  a  considerable  degree ;  wlii 
I  neutralize  or  remove  a  further  portion  of  the  carbon 
the  addition  of  scraps  of  metalbc  iron,  or  by  the  oxides  m 
iron  or  of  manganese,  always  taking  care  not  to  decarbu- 
rate  the  metal  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  infusible, 
hut  to  leave  about  as  much  carbon  in  it  as  exists  in 
steel. 

Tor  the  purpose  of  producing  a  superior  article  of 
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8tce!  from  my  said  pure  tasl  iron,  obtained  by  the  abore 
described  process,  I  introduce  sesquioxide  of  manganese, 
or  peroxide,  which  had  been  previously  ig^iiited,  in  quanti- 
ties not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  into  the  cupola  ;  while  I 
employ  no  more  fuel  than  the  blast  can  readily  bum  into 
carbonic  acid,  for  otherwise  the  excess  of  the  carbonaceous 
fiiel  would  deoxidize  the  manganese,  nullify  its  decarbura- 
ting  action  upon  the  cast  iron,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
reducing  the  metal  to  tliat  lower  stage  of  carburet  which 
constitutes  cast  steel,  I  a!so  sometinips  introduce  into  the 
cupola  for  the  same  decarburating  purpose,  a  portion  not 
exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  chrome  ore,  which  consists  of 
the  oxides  of  chrome  and  iron,  or  a  like  proportion  of  pure 
oxide  of  iron.  When  the  decarburation  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  cupola  to  the  proper  pitch,  as  has  been  already 
defined,  the  steely  metal  is  to  be  run  out  and  cast  into  iron 
moulds.  The  ingots  thereby  formed  are  now  to  be  con- 
verted into  steel  of  any  desired  degree  of  mildness,  by  a 
further  process  of  decarburation,  which  consists  in  stratify- 
ing the  said  ingots  along  witli  peroxide  of  iron  or  peroxide 
of  manganese,  without  charcoal,  in  a  steel  cementing,  or 
other  suitable  furnace  ;  such  furnace  being  lined  with  iron, 
if  it  is  constructed  of  fire  bricks,  or  stone,  to  preveiit  the 
action  of  the  pe^xides  upon  the  stone  or  bricks  of  the 
furnace ; — the  ingots  are  to  be  here  subjected  to  a  cement- 
ing heat  for  a  certain  period,  proportional  in  duration  to 
the  softness  required  in  the  metal.  I  further  propose  to 
improve  the  quality  of  malleable  or  bar  iron  by  adding  to 
the  pig  or  plate  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,  while  in  fu- 
sion, from  one  to  five  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  of  any  pure 
oxide  of  manganese,  but  without  mixture  of  any  other 
substance, — the  scsqui  oxide  being  that  which  I  prefer. 
Lastly,  I  propose  to  make  an  improved  quality  of  cast 
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steel,  by  introducing  into  a  crucible,  bars  of  cot 
tered  steel,  broken  as  usual  into  fragments  or  mixtures  of 
cast  and  malleable  iron,  or  malleable  iron  and  carbonaceous 
matters  along  with  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  carburet  of  manganese ;  and  exposing  the  crucibl 
to  the  proper  heat  for  melting  the  materials  which 
when  fluid,  to  be  poured  into  an  ingot  mould  in  the  usual 
manner ; — ^but  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  any  such  mixture 
of  cast  and  malleable  iron,  or  malleable  iron  and  carbona- 
ceous matter  as  any  part  of  my  invention,  but  only  the  usd 
of  carburet  of  manganese  in  any  process,  for  the  convertioni 
of  iron  into  cast  steel. 

I  claim,  first,  the  reduction  of  the  pure  native  oxide 
and  carbonates  of  iron  into  cast  iron,  without  the  intervei 
tion  of  flux  or  tbe  production  of  cinder ;  second,  the  prtv 
duction  of  cast  steel  by  dccarbui'ating  cast  iron  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  a  cupola  or  other  suitable  furnace  or  cruci- 
ble, with  the  addition  of  malleable  iron  or  certain  metaUic 
oxides,  and  completing  the  decarburation  to  the  required 
degree  by  subsequent  cementation,  in  a  suitable  furnace, 
with  an  oxide  of  manganese,  or  an  oxide  of  iron,  without 
any  admixture  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  third,  the  employ- 
ment of  oxide  of  manganese  alone  in  the  puddling  of  cost 
iron ;  and  fourtli,  the  employment  of  carburet  of  manga- 
nese in  preparing  an  improved  cast  steel. — [InroUed  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel  OJpce,  October;  1339.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Dr.  Ure._  _._ 
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To  Luke  Hebert,  of  Ilaitipglead-road,  in  Ific  county 
of  Middlesex,  cicil  engineer,  and  James  Con,  of 
Lower  Jamss-ttreet,  Goldensqttaie,  in  Ihecity  of  West- 
minster, gentlemen,  for  their  incenlion  of  certain  ttn- 
propejnsnts  in  engines  and  other  machinery,  employed 
in  the  construction  of  steam  vesseU  and  steam  car- 
riages, a  portion  of  which  improvements  is  applicable 
to  other  purposes ;  and  pari  of  which  improvements 
teere  communicated  by  a  foreigner, — [Sealed  28th  Fe- 
bruary, 1833.] 

The  subjects  of  this  patent  are  described  under  tbree 
heads: — first,  the  construction  of  rotary  steam-engines, 
in  which  are  introduced  certain  modes  of  packing  the 
ends  of  thin  cylinders  to  render  them  steam  tight  ;  second, 
peculiar  arrangements  of  tubes  for  the  flow  of  water,  and 
for  the  passage  of  flame  and  heated  air  through  tubular 
steam  boilers ;  and  third,  a  mode  of  di-awing  oiF  and  con- 
densing the  eduction  steam  from  behind  the  piston,  both 
for  locomotive  carriages  and  steam  vessels, 

The  patentees'  explanations  of  these  improvements  ex- 
tend to  a  very  considerable  length,  and  are  illustrated  by 
a  great  number  of  figures ;  but  we  discover  little  if  any 
novelty  in  any  part  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  a  stationary  cylindrical  steam  chamber 
has  a  rotary  cylinder  revolving  concentrically  within  it,  and 
carrying  the  vanes,  which  are  to  act  as  pistons.  An  ex- 
centric  arc  is  fixed  within  the  steam  cylinder,  to  act  as  a 
steam  stop;  and  two  vanes  are  projected  from  recesses  in 
the  rotary  cylinder,  in  radial  directions,  by  means  of 
springs  behind  them,  which  cause  the  outer  ends  of  the 
vanes,  as  they  revolve,  to  be  at  all  times  in  contact  with 
the  internal  periphery  of  the  steam  cylinder,  or  of  the 
arched  steam  stop. 
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It  will  be  of  course  understood,  that  the  steam  : 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  by  an  opening  on  one  aide,  a 
after  forcing  round  the  piston  or  vane,  escapes  by  anotheC 
opening  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  ends  of  the  steam  cylinder  are  secured  by  t 
foiTOed  plates,  and  in  order  to  render  their  joints  perfects 
steam-tight,  expanding  rings,  formed  by  segments  of  metal, 
are  applied  to  the  joints  and  pressed  by  springs,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  Burton's  pistons  are  packed  by  B^ment» 
of  metal. 

The  improved  boilers  are  formed  by  combinatioiis  < 
tubes  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  with  other  tub< 
through  them  for  the  fines  which  conduct  the  sra( 
heated  vapour  from  the  furnace.  Some  of  the  tubes  rang 
longitudinally,  others  transversely;  some  are  horizontal, 
others  vertical ;  but  it  would  bo  impracticable  to  explain 
their  arrangements,  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  clearly 
understood,  without  a  series  of  figures,  and  this  we  do  not 
consider  necessary,  as  no  particular  advantage  is  pointed 
out  as  arising  from  this  construction,  nor  do  we  discover 
any. 

The  third  feature  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  a  tub* 
to  the  eduction  aperture,  which  is  sufficiently  large  tam 
allow  the  main  axle  of  the  paddle  wheels  of  a  vessi 
the  running  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  pass  througid 
and  revolve  within  it,  and  upon  the  main  axle  ;  within  t 
tube,  a  fan  wheel  is  adapted,  to  be  fixed  by  a  clutch, 
that  as  the  axle  revolves,  the  fan  may  produce  a  part 
vacuum  within  the  tube,  and  thereby  assist  the  exhaustioi 
and  condensation  of  the  eduction  steam. — l^InroUed  in  /A< 
Inrolment  Office,  August,  1833.] 
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Edward  Ford,  of  hherpool,  in  the  comity  of  Lun- 
'easler,  builder,  for  Ms  iiiceiition  of  ceriuin  imjirore- 

tents  in  conducting  the  manufacture  of  salt  cake  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  hydrochloric  or  other  adds  and 
'ilalies,  or  other  chemical  processes,  wherein  deleterious 
vapours  are  giieu  off;  and  in  the  erection  of  furnaces 
and  worhs  connected   therewith. — Scaled  Stii  March, 

'hese  improYements  in  conducting  the  manufacture  of 
salt-cuke  or  sulphate  of  soda,  and  hydrochloric  or  otiier 
acids  and  alkalies,  or  other  chemical  i>rocesaes,  wlierein 
deleterious  vapours  are  given  off,  and  in  the  erection  of 
furnaces  or  works  connected  therewith, — consist  in  re- 
moving the  furnaces  and  other  works,  wLerehy  such 
chemical  processes  are  effected,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  vegetation ;  and  erecting  and  working  the  same  afloat 
upon  the  seas  or  auch  rivers  as  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose,  whereby  the  destructive  vapours  arising  and  given 
off,  during  the  processes,  shall  be  sufficiently  removed  from 
land. 

For  this  purpose,  I  employ  a  vessel  or  flotilla,  in  or  upon 
which  I  erect  or  construct  the  furnaces  and  works  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  without  in  any  manner  deviating  from 
those  usually  employed  in  such  chemical  processes,  except- 
ing havn'ng  them  all  afloat  in  the  vessel,  flotilla,  or  raft,  and 
having  that  moored- a  sufficient  distance  from  land,  (during 
the  working)  as  to  remove  entirely  all  deleterious  vapour 
from  the  surface  of  vegetation.  The  vessel  or  flotilla  should 
be  lined  with  lead,  at  least,  under  the  furnaces,  having  its 
sides  or  edges  turned  up,  so  as  to  he  liollow  upon  the  top 
surface,  to  secure  the  vessel  from  injury  in  case  of  any 
leakage  from  tlie  furnace.  I  would  here  remark,  that  the 
vessel  or  flotilla  must  be  "  trimmed"  when  working,  so  as 
to  keep  the  bed  of  the  furnace  as  level  as  practicable.     It 
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will  aUo  be  evident,  timt  the  situation  and  dlstauce  froa^' 
land  at  which  t!ie  vessel  must  be  moored  when  working, 
will  entirely  depend  upon  tlie  character  of  the  coast,  and 
upon  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  wind ; — as  for 
instance,  if  the  coast  be  level  and  the  wind  blowing  o£f 
shore,  the  processes  may  be  carried  on  as  near  aa  prac- 
ticable. And  I  would  furtlier  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
owing  to  the  well  known  affinity  for  moisture  of  such 
vapours,  I  have  found  it  practicable,  that  the  nearer  the 
land  such  flotilhi  can  be  moored  with  safety,  the  lower  the 
chimney  of  the  furnace  may  be. 

Having  now  particularly  ascertained  and  described  the 
nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  is  to  bo  performed,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  tliat 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  is  secured  to  me  by 
the  above  reuited  letters  patent,  the  peculiar  method  of 
conducting  such  processes  afloat,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  —  \Inrolled  in  the  RoU»^ 
Chapel  Office,  September,  1839.] 

Spccificalioii  drown  by  Messrs.  Neulon  and  Berry. 


To  Thomas  Hughes,  of  High  HolborH,  in  IheCoanty 
Mtdillesex,  Tnissmaker,  for  an  improvement  in  tiocks, 
craxats,  and  stiffeners.     [Sealed  November  Ttli,  1837.] 

This  invention  is  for  constructing  an  internal  elastic  frame 
to  stocks,  cravats,  or  stiffenei-s,  whereby  greater  ease  and 
comfort  is  given  to  the  wearer,  and  the  said  cravats,  stocl 
or  stiffeners  will  retain   tliciv  shape  better  than  those  ni 
in  ordinary  use. 

The  figure  in  plute  XI.,  represents  a  perspective  view  of 
the  fi-ame  of  a  stock  or  stifTener,  which  consists  of  two  bent 
springs  made  of  fiiielv  tempered  metal.     These  two  sprinj 
are  connected  together  at  the  back  part,  by  twO 
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springs,  wliich  serve  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity 
to  the  stifle ner. 

In  the  above  arrangement  the  parts  are  constructed  and 
put  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cravat,  stock,  or 
stiffener,  may  be  made  to  have  a  great  degree  of  elasticity, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  ivill  always  assume  its  original 
shape  when  not  pressed  on  by  the  chin.  The  wearer  will 
also  find  that  in  stooping  or  sitting  long  to  write  or  read, 
the  small  bent  springs,  placed  behind,  will  yield  to  a 
slight  degree  of  pressure,  and  will  not  offer  any  unpleasant 
pressure  to  the  throat,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  stocks 
or  sttffeners  of  the  present  eons  true  tioii.  In  conclusion, 
the  patentee  says, — having  thus  explained  my  invention, 
and  the  manner  of  combining  the  same,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  do  not  claim  any  of  the  parts  separately, 
and  it  should  be  stated  that  the  frame  so  made,  is  to  be 
covered  with  silk  or  other  fabric,  according  to  taste.  And 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
frames  of  stocks,  cravats,  or  stiffeners,  as  above  described. — 
[InroUed  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  May  1838.] 
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EXPERIMENTS    ON     FERMENTATION; 

WITH  SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Bij  Andrew  Urc,  M.D.  F.R.S.* 


A  dispute  having  taken  place  between  Kome  distillers  in  Ire- 
land and  oHicers  of  excise,  concerning  the  formation  of  alcohol 
in  the  vats  or  tuns,  by  spontaneous  fermentation,  without  the  pre- 


*  From  thepretisure  of  business  hcforc  thcCliemicBl  Section  of  the  British 
Asaociation,  al  Bicniingliam,  pn  Thuraday,  Aug.  aBtli,  Dr.  Uas  did  nut  read 
this  paprr,  but  merely  gave  a  general  summary  of  its  contents. 
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Rence  of  yeast,  the  Coimnissinners  of  Excise  thought  fit 
a  Bcriea  of  experiments  to  be  made  upon  the  subjeci  in  a  cor 
venieDt  laboratory,  mounted  for  the  purpose  within  their  prt 
misea  in  Broad -street.  These  experiments  were  entrusted  1 
the  immediate  care  of  Messrs.  Voyce  and  Williamson,  Iwo  sui 
Teyors-gencral  of  great  experience  in  distilleries,  and  they  wei 
placed  under  my  general  stiperintendcnce. 

The  operations  comnienceil  on  the  30th  September,    1831 
upon  the  following  mixed  materials  ; — 

2  Bushels  of  barley,  weighing 104  lbs.  6    oz. 

I  Bushel  of  oats   20    „  14j  „ 

^  Bushel  of  malt 21    „  14|  „ 


Totals  Bushels,  weighing 147   „     3     „ 

The  grains  were  crushed  in  a  proper  malt  mill. — Into  the  de 
tails  of  this  first  experiment  it  is  needless  to  enter,  because  th 
false  bottom  of  the  mash  tub  was  so  imperfectly  made,  that 
clear  wort  was  not  obtained ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  vinou 
fermentation  spontaneously  took  iilace,  with  an  attenuation  i! 
12.6  degrees,  and  an  alcoholic  product  equal  to  one  gallcm  c 
proof  spirit. 

An  experiment  was  made  on  the  6th  of  October,  with  the  fiJ 
lowing  mixture  of  corn  ; — 

2  Bushels  of  barley,  weighing 100  lbs.  5  oz. 

I  Bushel  of  malt 21     „     7    „ 

i  Bushel  of  oats    20    „  12    „ 

Total  3  Bushels,  weighing 142    „     8    „ 

The  bruised  corn  was  wetted  with  20  gallons  of  wate 
at  the  temperature  of  160**  F.,  and  after  proper  stirring,  ha 
8  gallons  more  of  water  added  to  it,  at  the  average  tempen 
ture  of  194°.  The  mash  was  again  well  stirred,  and  at  tl 
end  of  4J>  minutes,  the  whole  was  covered  up,  having  at  tha 
time  a  temperature  of  138"  F.  Three  hours  afterwards,  16 
gallons  of  wash  only  were  drawn  qff, — being  considerably  less 
tlran  shotild  have  been  obtained,  had  the  apparatus  been 
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strutted  soineuliaC  difTercntly,  as  shall  be  presently  pointed  out. 
The  gravity  of  iliat  wash  was  l.OCO;  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  distiller,  GO  degrees.  AHer  a  delay  of  two  hours  more,  30 
additional  gallons  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  200°  were 
introduced,  when  the  mash  was  well  stirred,  and  then  covered  up 
for  two  hours ;  at  which  period,  23  gallons  of  fine  worts, 
of  specific  gravity,  1.042,  were  drawn  off'.  An  hour  after- 
wards, 12  gallons  of  water,  at  230°,  were  added  to  the  resi- 
dual grains ;  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  1 1  gallons  of  wort, 
of  the  density  1.033,  were  obtained.  Next  morning  the  several 
worts  were  collected  in  a  new  mash  tun.  They  consisted  of 
48  gallons  of  the  temperature  80",  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
1.0465,  when  reduced  to  60''  F.  Being  set  at  80°,  fermentation 
soon  commenced ;  in  two  days,  the  specific  gravity  had  fallen  to 
1.0317  ;  in  three  days,  to  1.018  ;  in  four  days,  to  1.013  ;  and  in 
five  days,  to  1.012  ;  the  temperature  having  at  last  fallen  to 
78°  F.  The  total  attenuation  was  therefore  34^  degrees,  indi- 
cating the  production  of  3.31  gallons  of  proof  spirit ;  while  the 
produce  by  distillation  in  low  wines,  was  3.22  ;  and  by  rectifjca-* 
tion  in  spirits  and  feints,  it  was  3.03.  The  third  experiment 
was  commenced  on  the  12th  October,  upon  a  similar  mixture  of 
corn  to  the  preceding.  Forty-eight  gallons  of  worts,  of  1.043 
specific  gravity,  were  set  at  82"  in  the  tun,  which  next  day  was 
attenuated  to  1.0418;  in  two  days,  to  1.0202  ;  in  three  days,  to 
1.0125,  and  in  five  days,  to  1.0105  ;  constituting  in  whole,  an 
attenuation  of  32^°,  which  indicates  the  production  of  3.12  gal- 
lons of  proof  spirits  ;  while  the  produce  of  the  first  distillation 
was  2,93  in  low  wines,  and  tliat  of  the  second,  in  feints  and  spi- 
rits, was  2.66.  In  these  experiments,  the  wash  when  fermenting 
most  actively,  seemed  to  simmer  and  boil  on  the  surface,  with 
the  emission  of  a  hissing  noise,  and  the  copious  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  They  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  that  much  alco- 
hol may  be  generated  in  grain  worts,  without  the  addition  of 
yeast,  and  that  also  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  fermentation  is 
never  so  active  as  with  yeast,  nor  does  it  continue  so  long,  or 
proceed  to  nearly  the  same  degree  of  attenuation. 
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in  these  experiments,  and  had  accordingly  at  tlie  very  a 
meat  of  the  operations,  suggested  another  form,  by  which  the  masli 
mixture  could  lie  maintained  at  the  proper  temperature  during  the 
mashing  period.  It  is  well  liiiown  to  chemists,  that  the  diastase 
of  malt  is  the  tnie  saccharilying  ferment  which  converts  the 
fccula  or  starch  of  barley  and  other  com,  into  sugar  ;  but  it  acts 
beneficially  only  between  the  temperatures  of  145"  and  1 68"  F,* 
When  the  temperature  falls  below  the  former  number,  sacchari- 
fication  languishes,  and  when  it  rises  much  above  the  latter,  it  is 
entirely  cheeked.  The  new  mash  tun  was  made  of  sheet  zinc, 
somewhat  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top ;  it  was  placed  in  a 
wooden  tun,  so  much  larger,  as  to  leave  an  interstitial  space  be- 
tween the  two  of  a  couple  of  inches  at  the  sides  and  bottom. 
Through  tliis  space  a  current  of  water  at  160**  was  made  to  cir- 
culate slowly  during  the  mashing  period.  Three  bushels  of 
malt,  weighing  125  lbs.  3  oz.,  were  wetted  with  30  gallons  of 
water,  at  167" ;  and  the  mixture  being  well  agitated,  the  mash 
was  lefV  covered  up  at  a  temperature  of  HS"  during  three  hours, 
when  19  gallons  of  fine  worts  were  drawn  off,  at  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.0902,  or  90.2''.  Twenty  gallons  more  water  at 
167"  were  then  added  to  the  residuum,  wJiich  afforded  after  two 
hours,  28  gallons  of  wort,  of  the  gravity  1.036.  Twelve  gallons  of 
water  at  167"  were  now  poured  m,  which  yielded  after  other  two 
hours,  15  gallons  at  the  gravity  1.0185.  Forty  gallons  of  fine 
worts  at  1.058  gravity,  and  68"  temperature,  were  collected  jn 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  let  down  into  the  tun  with  5  per 
cent,  of  yeast.  The  attenuation  amoimted  in  six  days  to  54",  The 
third  wort  of  this  brewing  amounting  to  15  gallons,  being  yery 
feeble,  was  mixed  with  7  gallons  of  the  first  and  second  woit^  ^ 
put  into  a  copper,  and  concentrated  by  boiling  t 
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wlilt!)  Iiad  a  gravity  of  1.058  at  60"  F.  They  were  separately 
fermented  with  5  per  cent,  of  yeast,  and  sutTered  an  attenuation 
of  481".  The  produce  of  spirits  from  both,  indicated  by  the 
attentiatioa,  was  j.36  gaUous ;  Hie  produce  in  low  wines  was 
actually  5.53,  and  that  in  Bpirits  and  fuints  was  5.33,  being  a 
perfect  accordance  with  the  excise  tables. 

The  nest  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining at  what  elevation  of  temperature,  the  activity  or  efficacy 
of  yeast  would  bo  paralyzed  j  and  how  far  the  attenuation  of 
worts  could  be  pushed  within  six  hours,  which  is  the  time  limited 
by  law  for  worts  to  be  collected  into  the  tun,  from  die  time  of 
beginning  to  run  from  the  coolers.  When  worta  of  the  gravity 
1,0898,  were  set  at  90°  F.,  with  5  per  cent,  of  yeast,  they  atte- 
I  six  hours;  worts  of  1.0335  gravity  set  at  110" 
..  of  yeast,  attenuated  IG"  in  about  five  hours; 
s  of  1.0333  were  set  as  above  at  120**,  they 
er  then,  nor  when  allowed  to  cool,  shewing  that  the 
activity  of  the  yeast  was  destroyed.  WJien  fresh  yeast  was  now 
added  to  the  last  portion  of  worts,  the  attenuation  became  5.S" 
in  two  hours,  and  28.4°  in  tliree  hours  ;  shewing  that  the  saccha- 
rine matter  of  the  worta  still  maintained  its  fermentative  faculty. 
Malt  worts  being  brewed  as  above  specified,  were  set  in  the  tun, 
one  portion  at  a  temperature  of  70"  with  a  gravity  of  1.0939, 
and  5  per  cent,  of  yeast,  which  attenuated  60°  in  tliree  days ; 
other  two  portions  of  the  same  gravity  were  set  at  120",  with 
about  10  per  cent,  of  yeast,  which  underwent  no  fermentative 
dionge  or  attenuation  in  six  hours,  all  the  yeast  having  fallen  to 
die  bottom  of  the  tuns.  When  these  two  samples  of  worts  were 
allowed  however  to  cool  to  from  74°  to  72°,  fermentation  com- 
menced, and  produced  in  two  days  an  attenuation  of  about  79°. 
It  would  appear  from  diese  last  two  experiments,  that  yeast  to 
the  amount  of  5  per  cent,  is  so  powerfully  affected  by  strong 
worts  heated  to  120°,  as  to  have  its  fermentative  energy  de- 
■  Btroyed  ;  but,  that  when  yeast  is  added  to  the  amount  of  10  per 
cent.,  the  five  parts  of  excess  are  not  permanently  decomposed, 
btit  have  their  activity  merely  suspended  till  the  saccharine  liiiuid 
falls  to  a  temperature  compatible  with  fermentation. 
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Yeast,  according  to  my  observations,  wlien  viewed  in  a  goO^V 
achromatic  microscope,  consists  altogether  of  translucent,  sphe- 
rical, and  spheroidal  particles,  each  of  about  one  six-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  beer  in  which  they  float 
is  washed  away  with  a  little  water,  they  are  seen  to  be  colour- 
less ;  their  yellowish  tint,  when  they  are  examined  directly  from 
the  fennenting  square,  or  round  of  a  porter  brewery,  being  due 
lo  the  infusion  of  the  brown  malt.  The  yeaat  of  a  square  newly 
set,  appears  to  consist  of  particles  smaller  than  those  of  older 
yeast,  but  the  diRerence  of  size  is  not  considerable. 

The  researches  of  Schulze,  Cagniard-de-la-Tour,  and  Schwaoi 
concur  to  shew  that  the  vinous  fermentation  and  the  putrefactiajj 
of  animal  matters,  (processes  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  ' 
as  belonging  entirely  to  the  domain  of  chemical  affinity,)  are 
esgentially  the  results  of  an  organic  development  of  living  beings. 
This  position  seems  to  be  established  by  the  following  expervK  m 
ments : — 1.  A  matrass  or  flask,  containing  a  few  bits  of  flea 
being  filled  up  to  one-third  of  its  capacity  with  wat 
with  a  cork,  into  which  two  slender  glass  tubes  v 
air-tight.  Both  of  these  tubes  were  passed  externally  through  a 
njetallic  bath  kept  constantly  melted  at  a  temperature  approach- 
ing to  that  of  boiling  mercury.  The  end  of  one  of  the  tubes  on 
emerging  from  tlie  bath,  was  placed  in  communication  with  a 
gasometer.  The  contents  of  the  matrass  were  now  made  to  boil 
briskly,  so  that  the  air  contained  in  it  and  the  glass  tubes  f 
expelled.  The  matrass  being  then  allowed  to  cool,  a 
atmospherical  air  was  made  constantly  to  pass  through  it  fra 
the  gasometer,  while  the  metallic  bath  was  kept  constandy  b 
enough  to  decompose  the  living  particles  in  the  air.  In  tha 
experiments,  which  were  many  times  repeated,  no  infusoria  ^ 
fungi  appeared,  no  putrefaction  took  place,  the  flesh  imden< 
no  change,  and  die  liquor  remained  as  clear  as  it  was  ii 
afler  being  boiled. 

As  it  was  found  very  troublesome  to  maintain  the  n* 
at  the  melting  pitch,  the  following  modification  of  the  appara 
was  adopted  in  the  subsequent  researches. — A  flask  of  t 
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t  capaqity,  being  one-roitrth  fillcil  with  water  anil  flesh, 
IS  closed  with  a  tiglit  cork  secured  tn  its  place  by  wire.  Two 
glass  tubes  were  passed  tlirough  tlie  cork ;  tlie  one  of  Cbem  was 
bent  down  and  dipped  Ht  its  end  into  a  small  capsule  containing 
quicksilver  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil ;  the  other  was  benl  on 
leaving  the  cork  first  into  a  horizontal  direction,  and  downwards 
for  an  inch  and  a  half,  afterwards  into  a  pair  of  spiral  tumg, 
then  upwanls,  lastly  horizontal,  whenire  it  was  drawn  out  to  a 
point.  The  pores  of  the  cork  having  been  Riled  with  caoutchouc 
varnish,  the  contents  of  tile  flask  were  boiknl  till  steam  issued 
copiously  through  both  of  the  glass  tubes,  and  tbe  quicksilver 
and  oil  became  as  hot  as  boiling  water.  In  order  that  no  living 
particles  could  be  generated  in  the  water  condensed  beneath  the 
oil,  a  few  fragments  of  corrosive  sublimate  were  laid  upon  tlie 
quicksilver.  During  tbe  boiling  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  was 
drawn  up  over  the  spiral  part  of  the  second  glass  tube,  by  means 
of  a  glass  chimney  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  soften  the  glass  ;  while 
the  furtlier  part  of  the  tube  was  heated  by  another  spirit  lamp  to 
prevent  its  getting  cracked  by  the  condensation  of  tlie  steam. 
After  the  ebullition  had  been  kept  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
flask  was  allowed  to  cool  and  get  filled  with  air  through  the  hot 
spiral  of  the  second  tube.  When  the  contents  were  quite  cold, 
the  end  of  diis  tube  was  hermetically  sealed,  the  part  of  it  be- 
tween the  point  and  the  spiral  was  heated  strongly  with  the 
flames,  and  the  lamps  were  then  withdrawn.  The  matrass  con- 
tained now  nothing  but  boiled  flesh  and  gently  ignited  air.  The 
air  was  renewed  occasionally  through  the  second  tube,  its  spiral 
part  being  first  strongly  heated ;  its  point  then  broken  off  and 
cotmected  with  a  gasometer,  which  caused  the  air  to  pass  onwards 
slowly,  and  escape  at  the  end  of  the  first  tube  immersed  in  the 
quicksilver.  The  end  of  the  second  tube  was  again  hermetically 
closed,  while  the  part  interjacent  between  it  and  tlie  spiral  was 
exposed  to  the  spirit  flame.  By  means  of  these  precautions, 
decoctions  of  flesh  were  preserved  during  a  period  of  six  weeks 
in  a  temperature  of  from  14"  to  20°  R,  (631"  to  77*^  F.)  without 
■   ap[)earatice   of  putrefaction,  infusoria,  or  uiouldiness  ;    on 
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opening  the  vessel  however  the  contents  fermented  in  a  ft 
as  if  they  had  been  boiled  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
ducting  such  researches,  the  greatest  pains  must  be  taken  t 
render  the  cork  and  junctions  of  the  glass  tubes  perfectly  a 
tight. 

The  following  more  convenient  modiBcacion  of  the  experimen 
but  one  equally  successful  and  demonstrative,  was  arranged  h 
F.  Schulee.  The  glass  tubes  connected  with  the  flask,  were 
furnished  each  with  a.  bulb  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cork ; 
into  one  of  which  globes  caustic  alkaline  lye  being  put,  and  into 
the  other  strong  sulphuric  acid,  air  was  slowly  sucked  through 
the  extremity  of  the  one  tube,  while  it  entered  at  the  other,  so  as 
to  renew  the  atmosphere  over  the  decoction  of  flesh  in  the  flask. 
In  another  set  of  experiments,  four  flasks  being  filled  with  s 
solution  of  cane-sugar,  containing  some  beer  jenst,  were  corked, 
and  plunged  in  boiling  water  till  they  acquired  its  temperature. 
They  were  then  taken  out,  inverted  in  a  mereurial  bath,  uncorked 
and  allowed  to  cool  in  that  position.  From  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  volume  of  atmospherical  air  was  now  introduced 
into  each  of  the  flasks  ; — into  two  of  them,  through  slender  glass 
tu'-es  kept  red  hot  at  a  certain  point ;  into  the  other  two,  through 
glass  tubes  not  heated.  By  analysis  it  was  found  that  air 
heated  contained  only  19.4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  instead  of  2i 
but  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency,  a  little  more  air  was 
milted  into  the  two  flasks  connected  with  the  heated  tubes  tl 
into  the  two  others.  Tlie  flasks  were  now  corked  and  placed  & 
an  inverted  position  in  a  temperature  of  from  10°  to  14"  H 
(64P  to  63^0  F.)  After  a  period  of  from  4  to  G  weeks  it  b 
found  that  fermentation  had  taken  place  in  both  of  the  flasks 
ignited  air,  for  in  loosening  the  corkif 
ere  projected  with  force ;  but  in  I 
!S  no  appearance  of  fermentation  eithei 


which  contained  thi 
some  of  the 
other  two  flasks  there 
tlien,  or  in  donble  the  i 
As  the  extract  of  nu: 


ca  is  known  to  be  a  poison  to  tnjk 

wia  (animalcules),  but  not  to  vegetating  mould,  while  ai 
poison  to  both, — by  these  tests  it  was  proved  that  the  liviii 


particles,  iiutrvBcnlal  w  fetsMMMi^  Moaned  M  At  otder  of 
plants  of  thr  eoafrmid  ^avlj. 

Beer  yeast,  aUMiliug  to  Srhwii,  wmMs  cntanfy  of  ■icwi- 
copic  iungi  ID  tfaedtape  ofoaallo**]  gnms  ofm  jdlowisb  wUie 
colour,  amn^d  w  tows  ohliqae  to  each  oi^er.  Fmh  gnrpe 
must  eonuim ncxte  «f  licai,  bal  after  irinf,  a^mwd n  ^  air  at 
20O  R.  for  36  Imm,  Haalar  grains  becone  visibk  in  [he  nicroa- 
cope,  and  nuy  be  observed  (o  grow  bT^er  in  d>e  cothsc  of  hi 
hour,  or  eien  in  half  tbst  loae.  A  few  boors  after  these  {Jants 
are  6rBt  perceived,  ga«  bc^ias  tn  be  disetfflgpd.  Tbey  nutltiply 
greatly  in  tlie  course  of  frniiHnanon,  and  at  its  cooclusioa  sub- 
side to  the  bottom  of  the  beer  in  tbe  shape  of  a  yellon  white 
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FISHER  V  DEWIC. 
Court  or  Commdk  Pt.Eis, — Before  Mb.  Justice  Coltxas. 


Co^tttfor  Plmnliff,  Serjeant  Wilde,  Sir  F.  PoUoci,  amt  Mr. 
Hoggins. — For  Defendant,  the  Altomeg-general,  Mr.  EarU, 
and  Mr.  Whileman. 


This  was  an  Action  for  an  assumed  piracy  on  the  patent  right 
granted  to  "  ffilliam  Sneath,  of  hon  Green,  in  the  County  of  Not- 
titigham,  for  hit  iaeention  of  improvements  tn  machinery  for  the 
taanufaeture  of  bobbin  net  lace,"  {see  Vol.  IX.  of  our  present 
Series,  p.  207.)  the  patent  having  become  the  property  of  the 
plaindfi*. 

Seijt.  Wilde  in  opening  the  case  stated,  thai  the  invention  was 
a  mode  of  producing  in  bobbin  net  machinery,  upon  tlie  meshes 
net  lace,  certain  spots  arranged  in  various  orders  or 
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devices,  for  the  pui'pose  of  ornamenting  tlie  lace  which 
never  before  been  produced  by  any  such  description  i 
chinery,  but  had  only  been  effected  previously  to  the 
by  hand  embroidery. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  following  the  lequied  counsel  in 
his  explanation  of  the  complicated  construction  of  tliis  improved 
machinery  and  its  modes  of  working,  without  laying  also  before 
our  readers  the  whole  of  the  numerous  drawings  which  are  ap- 
pended to  the  specification ;  our  report,  however,  above  referred 
to,  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  general  features  of  novelty  of 
arrangement  intended  to  be  secured  under  this  patent,  which 
consist  in  the  adaptation  of  certain  pieces  of  mechanism  to  be 
appended  to  the  ordinary  lace  making  machinery,  for  the  pm^i 
pose  of  enabling  such  machinery  to  work  the  thread: 
sionally  into  spots  upon  the  meshes  of  the  lace,  as  the  net 
forming.  The  complaint  against  the  defendant  was  not  that  he' 
had  exactly  copied  the  arrangement  of  machinery  set  out  in  the 
patentee's  specification,  but  that  having  carefully  observed  the 
positions  of  the  threads  and  the  manner  of  combining  them  to 
produce  spots  upon  the  fabric,  he  had  adopted  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  like  machinery  and  had  thereby  produced  a  similar 
result,  viz.  "  spotting,"  which  had  not  been  done  by  such  ma- 
chinery until  the  patentee  pointed  out  the  mode  by  which  it 
could  be  effected;  for  instance,  the  plaintiff  pulled  up  the 
threads  at  the  required  parts  by  hook8,t— he  defendant  mtoved 
them  forward  by  pushers,  and  then  by  other  common  move- 
ments of  t!ie  machinery,  tied  up  the  threads  upon  the  fabric  if 
the  forms  of  embroidered  spots. 

The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  proved  that  Grundy  and  Barton, 
both  workmen  employed  by  plaintiff,  got  up  a  ladder  and  looked 
in  at  a  window  in  the  defendant's  factory,  and  there  saw  and 
heard  machinery  at  work,  making  spotted  lace,  which  they  de- 
clared to  have  the  same  general  motions  as  the  plaintiff' 

The  manners  of  effecting  the  object  both  in  plaintiff's  and 
fendant's  machines,  were  described  by  working  models  in  Ci 

Mr,  John  Heathcoat,  M.  P.,  described  the  models  which 
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been  adopted  for  producing  selvages  and  certaiR  patterns  on 
lace,  by  employing  pusbers  to  select  certain  threads ; — the  otlier 
movements  of  the  machinery  are  common.  In  the  plaintifTs 
machine  certain  threads  are  drawn  off  the  bobbins  by  hooks 
for  the  purpose  of  givii^  the  necessary  quantity  of  thread,  and 
dieae  accumulations  of  thread  are  lodged  upon  points,  and  by 
shogging  the  warps  they  become  interwoven  in  the  fabric.  In 
defendant's  machine,  the  threads  are  drawn  off  the  bobbins  by 
being  bent  over  a  bar.  In  plaintiflTs,  the  whole  accumulation  of 
threads  is  formed  round  the  points ;  in  defendant's,  the  slackened 
threads  are  passed  round  two  warp  threads,  and  make  the  spot  by 
racking  motions.  In  the  plaintiff's,  the  taking  up  points  remain 
inactive  during  the  making  of  the  spot ;  in  defendant's,  the  taking 
up  points  go  through  the  same  motions  as  in  ordinary  taking  up 
to  lift  the  spot  to  its  place  in  the  net.  Ordinary  points  would 
not  keep  the  threads  spread  out  for  the  spot  in  the  plaintiff's 
machine,  therefore  additional  flat  points  are  brought  up  for  hold- 
ing up  the  spot,  whilst  the  making  of  the  net  goes  on. 

Witness  has  had  great  experience,  but  never  knew  spots  made 
upon  lace  in  such  a  way  before  plaintiff  effected  it ; — considers  the 
invention  useful  and  valuable. 

'  Mr.  Cottam  and  Mr.  Bramah  described  the  constructions  of 
the  two  machines,  but  could  not  speak  to  the  originality  of  any 
of  their  parts,  as  they  had  no  knowledge  of  lace  machinery  be- 
fore they  were  engaged  in  this  cause. 

'  Mr.  Nunn  is  a  lace  maker  of  great  experience ;  is  of  opinion 
♦at  the  plaintiff  and  defendant's  machines  are  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple ;  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  spots  on  bobbin  net  by 
machinery  without  infringing  Sneath's — considers  that  twisting  the 
bobbin  threads  round  two  warp  threads,  is  the  essential  pattern  of 
novelty — does  not  think  that  spots  could  be  made  without  so 
doing. 

'   Mr.  Freeman  is  a  patentee  of  lace  machinery  for  spotting, — but 

his  machinery  is  on  what  is  called  the  traverse  warp  principle  ; 

plaintiff's  spot  is  formcdhy  the  bobbin  thread, — witness's  by  tlie 

warp  thread.     In  phiintiff's  m  ichine  the  bobbin  threads  traverse 
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diagonally  ; — In  witness's,  the    warp  ihrcails  Ira 
and  tlie  spot  is  formetl  by  twisting  two  tlireads 

Mr.  Roberts,  an  engineer,  consiilered  the  essential  features  of 
the  two  machines  ulike,  though  some  of  the  movements  are  dif- 
ferent ;  the  difference  in  their  operations  are,  that  in  the  plain tifrai.j 
the  spotting  threads  are  mounted  on  hooks  above  ;  in  defendanC'i 
the  Iwiat  is  formed  on  the  threads  below  and  carried  up. 

Robert  Levers,  a  workman  of  plaintiff's,  stated  that  plaintiff 
has  at  work  five  machines  made  on  Sneath's  principle,  and  twenty 
on  the  defendant's,  by  which  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  latter 
is  an  improveRient  on  the  former ;  and  Bacon,  a  workman,  had 
worked  defendant's  machine  in  plaintiff's  factory  for  three  years 
and  upwards, 

Mr.  Henry  Levers  (Alderr 
spotted  lace  in  any  quantity  u 

The  defendant's  objectio 
new  law  calls  upon  him  to 
claimed  v 


'^ 


i 


1  of  Nottingham)  had  r 
intil  shewn  him  by  Sneath. 
a  to  the  plaintiff's  patent  (which 
pon  him  to  stale)  were,  1st.  Tliat  the  macliincry 
t  truly  the  invention  of  tlie  patentee ;  2nd.  That 
it  was  not  invented  at  the  time  the  patent  was  granted ;  3rd. 
That  parts  of  tlie  machinery  were  not  new  ;  4lh.  That  certain 
parts  enumerated  were  useless  ;  .5th.  That  the  specification  was 
not  sufficiently  descriptive ;  6th.  That  the  selecting  pushers 
were  used  by  otiiers  before  the  patent ;  7th.  That  certain  articles 
enumerated  were  not  sufficiently  described ;  8th.  That  the  ar- 
rangement was  stated  to  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  other  con- 
structions of  lace-making  machines,  but  that  in  fact,  there  were 
many  kinds  of  lace-making  machines  in  use,  to  which  it  was  nob 
applicable.  Several  other  trivial  objections  were  also  stated; 
and,  lastly,  That  the  title  of  the  patent  and  its  specification  did 
not  correspond.  ■ 

The  Attorney-general,  for  defendant,  objected  that  the  title  of 
the  patent  is  for  machmcry  for  Toak'mg  bobbin  net  lace,  but  that 
the  invention  is  tn  improved  method  of  spotting  bobbin  net  lace; 
for,  in  fact,  the  machinery  for  making  tlie  bobbin  net  is  quiescent 
at  the  time  that  tlie  parts  are  working  to  produce  the  spot.     Mr, 


Earle  and  Mr.  Whit( 


argued  on  the 


e  paint  of  objection^ 
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astice  Coltman  considered  tlie  objection  not  simply  a 
point  of  kw,  but  also  of  fact,  and  therefore  submitted  it  to  the 

Mr.  Berry  Lad  been  for  many  yenra  conversant  with  Torious 
constructions  of  machinery  for  making  hice, — having  been  in  the 
practice  of  making  drawings  of  various  constructions  of  lace 
machinery  for  specifications  of  patents,  under  the  direction  of 
hill  present  partner,  Mr.  Newton.  The  witness  then  descril)ed 
the  plaintiff's  and  defendant's  macliines ;  the  objects  of  both 
were  alike  to  produce  spots  in  the  fabric  of  bobbin  net  lace,  but 
their  constructions  and  modes  of  working  were  very  different- 
that  tliey  were  different  modes  of  adapting  old  and  well  known 
agents,  commonly  employed  by  lace  makers,  for  producing  sel- 
vages and  devices  in  the  fabric  of  bobbin  net, 

Mr.  Hawkesley  is  well  acquainted  with  lace  machinery, — 
pointed  out  that  certain  essential  parts  of  the  plaintiff's  ma- 
cliinery  were  not  found  in  that  of  the  defendant's ;  that  one  part 
only  existed  in  both,  but  tliat  the  machines  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  described  the  difference  in  their  construction  and 
action.  Believes  that  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  rooms  closed  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Birkin  is  a  lace  maker,^has  twisted  the  bobbin  threads 
round  two  of  the  warp  threads,  for  making  spotting,  before  the 
year  18.30 — is  accustomed  to  keep  his  shop  closed  from  strangers 
— knows  both  Sneath's  and  Dewic's  machines — tlic  mode  of  sjjot- 
ting  is  essentially  different  in  the  two  machines — no  parts  have 
any  resemblance  but  the  pushers,  and  those  have  different  actions 
owing  to  different  arrangements,  and  an  additional  locker  bar. — 
The  witness  has  more  tlian  forty  machines  on  his  own  patent 
principle  ;  the  plaintiff  claims  a  right  to  witness's  improved  ar- 
rangement, but  has  taken  no  steps  to  assert  that  right,  and  con- 
tinues to  purchase  of  witness  his  spotted  lace- 
Mr.  Holbrook  has  known  selecting  pushers  used  in  lace-making 
for  sixteen  years  past,  and  threads  extended  by  forks— considers 
the  two  processes  em])loycd  by  plaintiff  and  defendant  for  mak- 
ing spots,  as  totally  different^ witness  made  spots  on  lace  by 
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Iliu  bobbin  iliryads  in  1827,  by  two  bobbin  tlircada  paasuil  r 
the  two  warp  llireads,  particular  carriages  being  selccied  by 
pUBhcrB,  and  ilie  spots  taken  up  by  tbc  ordinary  points. — WhiUt 
the  sputting  opi;rution  ivent  on,  tlie  bobbins  for  making  the  mesh 
Ktood  stilh— Witness  produced  spotted  lace  made  in  a  circular 
bolt  mnchinc  in  1837. 

Mr.  Hoylea  employed  Holbrook, — in  1827  communicated  to 
him  a  plan  for  making  spots  on  lace  from  the  bobbin  tlireads; 
to  the  old  machine  lie  added  extra  pusher  bars. 

Mr.  Hill  saw  some  of  the  spotted  lace  made  by  Holbrook  at 
Hoyle'a  factory. 

Mr.  Topham  proved  that  he  made  parts  of  the  machine  in 
1827,  for  spotting,  and  produced  that  part  of  tlie  machine  called 
the  pusher  bars,  and  explained  tlieir  mode  of  working.  These 
pusher  bars  had  been  thrown  aside  for  years,  as  the  making  of 
tlie  spotted  net  was  a  slow  process,  as  the  quantity  of  plain  net 
made  rapidly  by  the  same  machine,  paid  better.  A  considerable 
(juantity  of  the  spotted  net  had  been  made  at  that  time,  but  it 
was  not  then  in  demand,  and  was,  in  1831,  sold  or  bartered  an^H 
in  exchange  for  other  goods  nod  money  to  some  French  worn 
a  lace  dealer. 

Mr.  Moore  superintended  Mr.  Bradley's  machines  o 
verse  warp  principle,  in  which  the  spotting  threads  were  selected 
by  pushers  and  otiier  threads  carried  round  them ;  the  bars  were 
moved  by  a  wheel,  and  by  tliese  machines  spotted  lace  was  tnai 
in  1830  and  1831. 

Mr.  Serjt.  Wilde  contended  that  spotted  lace  had  not  been  j 
made  by  bobbin  net  mnchinery  before  the  date  of  the  plaintifTs 
patent,  as  to  effect  the  novelty  and  originality  of  Sneath's  inven- 
tion ;  for  the  experiments  made  by  the  machine,  the  broken  parts 
of  which  had  been  produced,  must  have  been  abortive,  or  they 
would  have  continued  to  exercise  so  valuable  an  invention  (as  in 
the  patent  cause  of  Jones  v.  Pearce,  for  iron  wheels)  and  i 
could  not  be  proved  that  any  of  the  lace  said  to  have  been  n 
was  ever  sold — it  was  merely  bailered  away,  in  fact,  it  had  b 
found  dcleciive  and  had  been  crammed  in  with  a  lot  of  o 
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goods,  and  sent  abroal,  and  when  it  arrived  there  no  doubt  the 
unfortunate  hice  dealer  found  she  had  been  cheated. 

It  was  fully  proved  by  tlie  most  respectable  witnesses,  that 
spotted  lace  made  by  a  bobbin  net  machine,  had  not  been  known 
in  the  market  until  Sneath  made  his  invention ;  and  that  modifi- 
cation of  arrangement  subsequently  made  by  Dewic,  was  clearly 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Sneatli's,  and  therefore  he  trusted 
the  Jury  would  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  giving  his  client 
their  verdict. 

After  the  Judge  had  briefly  summed  up,  referring  to  the  points 
of  objection  raised  against  the  plaintiff's  patent,  and  his  view  of 
the  law  in  those  cases,  he  left  it  to  the  Jury  to  consider  dicir  ver- 
diet,  which  they  returned  for  the  plaintiff,  with  nominal  damages. 


Iloli^l  Jnli^ntton. 


NEW  MODE  OF  PRODUCING  COPIES  OF  MEDALS 
AND   METALLIC  ORNAMENTS. 


A  curious,  and  we  conceive,  extremely  valuable  discovery  has 
been  lately  made  by  a  gentleman  named  Spencer,  of  Liverpool, 
by  which  he  appears  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  fac-simile  copies  in  cop- 
per, of  medals  and  otlier  subjects  in  relief,  by  means  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. We  have  perused  a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Poly- 
technic Society,  in  which  a  variety  of  experiments  are  detailed 
relative  to  this  discovery,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
hi^ily  satisfactory ;  whilst  others  not  so  successful  have  yet 
developed  facts  which  may  be  eminently  useful  in  directing  the 
adaptation  of  this  discovery  to  various  departments  of  the  arts. 

Without  following  Mr.  Spencer  through  the  several  experi- 
ments which  he  has  detailed  to  the  Society,  we  may  state  gene- 
rally certain  results  at  which  he  luu>  arrived,  and  tlic  means  by 
which  he  obtained  them. 
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electro- 
electricity  BfTordud  tiic  mc 
tionof  Bulphate  of  copper 
in  mass  in  its  metallic  at; 
witliin  tlic  range  of  tliE 
uaeful,  it  is  necessHry 
and,  in  order  tli 


It  apjK'ars  tliai  from  a  long  inveatigstion  of  tl'e  plici 

',   Spencer  perceived    that  voltaic 
of  conducting  copper  from  a  boIu' 
le  voltaic  battery,  and  depositing  it 
ipon  other  metallic  surfaces,  placed 
electric  action.     To  render  this  process 
0  bring  the  operation  completely  under 
t  tlie  metal  deposited  toay  be  made  JjM 
arrange  itself  in  such  forms  as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  prodo^l 
tion  of  works  of  art.  ^| 

In  order  to  effect  this,  attempts  were  made  by  depositing  the 
copper,  tlirougl)  the  voltaic  agency,  in  raised  lines  or  ridges  upon 
the  surfaces  of  metal  plates,  which  migbt  be  capable  by  their 
relief,  of  being  employed  for  surface  printing  (as  stereotype  plates). 
This  was  partially  accomplished,  but  the  most  successful  attempts 
appear  to  have  been  the  production  of  fac-simile  copies  of  medals. 

The  means  adopted  in  this  case,  were  two  discs  of  sheet  lead,  and 
having  the  medal  placed  between  tliem,  were  submitted  to  pressure, 
either  in  a  stamping  or  rolling  press,  which  caused  the  lead  to 
take  the  counter  impressions  of  the  two  faces  of  the  medal,  each 
as  a  matrix.  In  tliese  leaden  moidds,  when  so  prepared,  copper 
wires  from  the  voltaic  battery  were  inserted,  and  the  two  faces,  or 
hollow  matrixes,  being  then  put  together,  and  the  galvanic  pro- 
cess carried  on,  the  copper  became  deposited  in  a  few  days 
mould,  and  ultimately  filled  the  mould,  producing  eventualtx 
a  mass  of  deposited  metal. in  the  identical  shape  and  exact  U 
simile  of  the  original  medal. 

If  the  moulds  were  separately  employed,  of  course  the  two 
faces  of  the  medal  would  be  obtained  separately,  and  might  after 
a  thin  coating  or  shell  had  been  deposited  in  each,  be  backed  o^ 
fdled  up  by  some  easily  fusible  metal. 

When  copies  are  to  be  taken  from  bronze  or  other  figureii,  | 
is  proposed  to  take  casts  in  plaster,  and  to  coat  the  internal  si 
faces  of  these  easts  with  leaf  gold.  Or  metallic  foils  may  be 
pressed  on  to  the  external  surface  of  the  figure,  and  its  shape  so 
taken, — wliitli  moulda  being  submitted  lo  the  voll 
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nhove  staled,  the  copper  irill  be  tlepositcil  in  the  exact  form  of 
llie  originaL 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  hare  not  attempted  to  go  into  any 
minute  details  of  the  manner  of  conducting  this  curious  opera- 
tion, or  of  explaining  its  extensive  adaptalions;  we  Iiave  not  yet 
seen  any  of  its  productions,  but  we  hope  to  be  enabled  shortly  to 
lay  before  our  readers  further  particulars  of  the  discovery,  and  of 
its  useful  appropriation  to  many  of  the  purposes  of  art  to  which 
ve  conceive  it  will  he  found  applicable,  and  form  o  new  and  va- 
luable feature  in  practical  science. 

As  it  may  be  more  saiislactory  to  give  the  author's  own  words 
33  to  his  process,  we  quote  a  portion  of  his  paper  in  which  he 
says,  "  In  September,  1837,  I  was  induced  to  try  some  experi- 
ments in  electro-chemistry,  with  a  single  pair  of  plates,  consisting 
of  a  small  piece  of  zinc  and  an  equal  sized  piece  of  copper,  con- 
nected t(^elher  with  a  wire  of  the  latter  metal.  It  was  intended 
that  the  action  should  be  stow ;  the  fluida  in  which  the  metallic 
electrodes  were  immersed,  were  in  consequence  separated  by  a 
thick  disc  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In  one  of  the  cells  was  sulphate 
of  copper  in  solution,  in  the  other  a  weak  solution  of  common 
salt.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  copper  electrode  was  placed 
in  the  cupreous  solution — I  was  desirous  that  no  action  should 
take  place  on  the  wire  by  which  the  electrodes  were  held  tt^thcr, 
and  to  attain  this  object  I  varnished  it  with  sealing  wax  varnish, 
but  in  BO  doing  I  dropped  a  portion  of  the  varnish  on  the  copper 
that  was  attached." 

"  The  operation  was  conducted  in  a  glass  vessel ;  I  had,  con- 
sequently, an  opportunity  of  occasionally  examining  its  progress, 
when  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  days,  metallic  crystals  had  covered 
the  copper  electrode  ; — with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which 
had  been  spotted  with  varnish,  I  at  once  saw  that  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  guide  the  metallic  deposition  in  any  shape  or  form  I 
chose,  by  a  corresponding  application  of  varnish  or  otiicr  noa- 
metallic  substance." 

"  I  had  been  long  aware  (of  what  every  one  who  uses  a  sus- 
taining galvanic  battery  with  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  must 
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know)  thnt  tlie  copper  plates  acquire  a  coating  of  copper  fro! 
the  action  of  llie  vallens,  but  I  liatl  never  before  tbougbt  of  a 
plying  il  to  a  waeful  piiqiose." 

Then  follows  llie  details  of  experiments,  the  results  of  a 
of  which  we  have  staled  above,  anJ  hope  to  return  to  this  subject 
with  further  particulars  of  the  process  and  its  achievements,  on 
a  future  occasion. 
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REPORT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INS TiTUTIO^ 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

(Conlinucd  from  p.  *12,  Vol.  XIV.) 

March  26,  183D, 
The  Pbesident  in  the  Chair. 

"  Description  of  a  Sawing  Machine  for  cutting  off  Railway  B 
By  Joseph  Glynn,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  ends  of  the  railway  bars  cut  as 
nearly  square  as  possible,  that  they  inay  trnly  abut  against  each 
other,  is  so  great,  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect 
it.  The  author  in  this  communication  describes  the  method 
which  is  adopted  at  the  Butterley  Works  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  rails  for  the  Midland  Counties  Railway,  In  general  the  ends, 
rough  and  ragged  as  they  come  from  the  rolls,  are  separately  re- 
heated and  cut  off  by  the  circular  saw,  hut  the  accuracy  in  this 
ease  depends  on  the  workmen  presenting  the  liar  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  saw.  As  this  cannot  be  insured,  the  difRculty 
may  be  obviated  as  follows.  The  axis  of  the  saws  and  tlie  bed 
of  the- machine,  which  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  slide  lathe,  are 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  rolls  in  which  the  rails 
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bed,  so  as  to  adjust  them  for  cutting  the  rails  to  tlie  exact  length, 
and  are  3  feet  in  diameter  and  1'*^  of  an  inch  tliick,  with  teeth  of  the 
usual  size,  in  circular  saws  for  wood,  and  make  1000  revolutions 
per  minute  ;  the  teeth  are  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron  too  short 
a  period  to  receive  any  damage,  but  to  prevent  all  risk  the  lower 
edge  of  the  saw  dips  in  a  cup  of  water.  The  saw  plate  is  secured 
between  two  discs  of  cast-iron  faced  with  copper  and  exposed 
only  at  the  part  necessary  for  cutting  through  the  rail,  llie  rail 
on  leaving  the  rolls  is  hastily  straightened  with  wooden  mallets 
on  a  cast-iron  plate,  on  which  it  lies  right  for  sawing  and  suffi- 
ciently hot ;  thus  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  labour,  and  heat, 
is  effected.  The  rail  is  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  time 
with  the  two  saws,  and  both  ends  are  cut  off  by  one  operation. 
If  the  saws  be  sharp  and  the  iron  hot,  the  78  lb.  rails  are  cut 
through  in  12  seconds.  The  rail  on  leaving  the  saws  is  placed 
in  a  groove  planed  in  a  thick  cast-iron  plate ;  thus  all  warping  is 
prevented.  The  author  then  describes  certain  mechanical  ar- 
rangements, which  are  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  drawing  accom- 
panying the  communication. 


**  A  description  of  the  Turnbridges  on  the  Herefordshire  and 

Gloucestershire  Canal." 
By  Stephen  Ballard,  A.  Inst.  C.  E. 

In  taking  to  pieces  the  old  turnbridges  on  the  Herefordshire 
and  Gloucestershire  Canal,  the  author  observed  that  the  spikes 
used  to  fix  the  planks  down  to  the  carriers  had  caused  the  decay 
of  the  timber;  that  the  balance  weights  of  stone  confined  in 
a  box  under  the  planks  kept  the  timber  very  moist ;  that  the 
timbers  near  the  ground  where  there  "was  not  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  the  wood  wherever  it  was  pierced  with  iron,  were 
decayed. 

In  the  bridges  now  described,  no  spikes  are  used  to  fix  down 
the  planks,  but  the  planks  are  held  in  their  places  by  two  flat 
rods  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  planking.  The  author 
then  describes  in  detail,  by  reference  to  the  drawing  accompany- 
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ing  the  communication,  the  peculiar  method  of  construe 
which  he  has  adopted.  The  planks  are  j""  of  an  inch  a 
that  dirt  and  wet  may  not  lodge  in  die  joints.  The  I 
balanced  by  two  stones  hung  at  the  ends  of  iJie  swing  poles  of 
about  6  cwt.  each.  Tlie  four  principal  carriers  are  supported  by 
three  cast-iron  bearers  fixed  to  a  grooved  circle,  which  rests  on 
cast-Iron  balls,  running  in  another  grooved  circle.  By  thia  con- 
)  planks  are  pierced  with  spikes ;  the  box  of  stones 
1  of,  and  a  free  access  of  air  is  obtained  ;  and  the  pecu- 
es  of  destruction  to  which  turnbridges  are  exposed,  i 
^ived  in  a  great  measure  obviated. 


"Description  of  an  instniment  for  setting  out  the  width  of  c 
tings  an-I  embankments  of  Railways,  Canals,  or  Roads,  \ 
particularly  applicable  to  falling  or  side-lying  ground."     By 
Henry  Carr,  Grad.  Inst.  C.  E. 

The  object  of  this  instrument  is  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
determining  the  distance  of  the  outer  lockspit  from  the  centre 
line  of  a  cutting  or  embankment,  by  avoiding  all  calculab'oD,  and 
reducing  the  usual  threefold  operation  into  one.  The  principle 
of  its  construction  is  the  formation  of  a  half  cross  section,  which 
may  be  easily  altered  to  suit  all  cases  witJi  regard  to  base,  side 
slope,  and  inclination  of  surface.  Tlie  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment is  described  in  great  detail  by  reference  to  the  drawing 
accompanying  the  communication.  The  author  states  that  he  set 
out  a  portion  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  with  this  instrument, 
and  found  it  answer  exceedingly  well.  The  experience  of  the 
first  instrument  has  su^ested  some  improvement  in  its  construc- 
tion, which  is  represented  in  another  drawing. 


'■  Observations  on  the  present  mode  of  executing  Railways,  with 
suggestions  for  a  more  economical,  yet  cqually[efficient  system, 
of  both  executing  and  working  them."     By  Francis  IVishaw, 
M.  Inst.  C.  E. 
The  author  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  alludes  to  the 
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{irindfHil  causes  of  the  great  differences  between  ihe  original 

estimate  and  cost  of  railways.  Among  tlicse  lie  enumerRtes  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  tlie  strata,  which  oecasiona  the  cuttings 
and  embankments  to  he  formed  with  slopes,  which  ore  dangeroii!i, 
and  add  to  tlieir  cost^the  imperfect  formation  of  the  embank- 
ments, especially  in  clayey  soils,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor ought  to  be  carried  up  in  layers  or  courses  of  from  1|  to  2 
yards  in  thickness,  sufficient  time  being  allowed  for  subsidence 
before  the  next  layer  is  added — the  cost  of  stations,  which  in 
some  of  the  great  lines  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  cost. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  suggest  means  for  effecting  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  original  cost  of  railways,  a  certain  method 
of  preventing  accidents  by  collision,  a  saving  in  the  annual  ex- 
penditure, and  a  better  adaptation  of  the  locomotive  engine  to 

With  these  views,  he  proposes  a  single  line  of  rails — that  the 
line  should  be  divided  with  intermediate  engine  stations,  three  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  for  instance,  the  engines  at  each 
being  suited  to  the  prevailing  gradient  of  the  district.  Thus  a 
line  of  railway  may  be  more  easily  laid  out,  as  one  or  two  unfa- 
vourable inclines  will  not  affect  the  working  of  the  whole.  At 
each  station  there  must  be  a  small  portion  of  an  additional  line 
of  rails,  and  also  at  other  convenient  intervals.  The  mode  of 
working  such  line  is  as  follows ; — Engines  are  to  start  simul- 
taneously in  each  direction  from  the  termiual  and  intermediate 
stations.  These  engines  will  pass  each  other  at  one  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  double  line,  and  the  engine  being  reversed  and  taking 
the  other  train,  will  return  to  the  station  from  whence  it  started, 
when  another  exchange  of  trains  takes  place.  Thus  there  is  a 
regular  interchange  of  loads  throughout  the  day,  and  each  engine 
is  confined  to  its  own  portion  of  the  line,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  a  collision  can  take  place.  Equal  accommodation  would  be 
afforded  to  the  public,  and  the  engine  man,  from  being  always 
confined  to  the  same  small  portion  of  the  line,  would  be  perfectly 
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conversant  with  every  part  of  it.  Tlie  saving  whieli  wb^ld 
tliis  system  be  effected  on  the  original  cost  is  estimated  at  rt 
tlian  £5000  per  mile. 

April  23,  1839. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

,"  On  Steam  Boilers  and  Steam  Engines." 

By  Josiah  I'arkea,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

In  a  preceding  communication  the  author  had  treated  of  the 
amount  of  evaporation  in  ditTereiit  kinds  of  boilers  ii 
use :  in  the  present,  he  treats  of  their  peculiar  and  relative  n 
as  evaporative  vessels ;  the  laws  which  regulate  the  amount  m 
evaporation  for  assigned  heated  surfaces ;  and  the  practical  rules 
whereby  tlie  performance  of  boilers  may  be  tested.  The  v 
evaporated  and  fuel  consumed,  had  been  tabulated  in  the  pre- 
vious communication ;  the  author  now  gives  the  din 
the  several  boilers — the  area  of  the  grates — the  area  of  heat- 
absorbing  surfaces,  and  the  rates  of  combustion  and  evaporation. 
The  connexion  of  the  boiler  with  the  engine  as  regards  the  pror 
jwrtion  of  boiler  to  engine  power,  is  reserved  for  consideration 
in  a  subsequent  communication  ;  the  attention  is  now  confined  ti 
the  influence  of  the  proportions  of  the  parts  on  the  perfbrmanca 
of  boilers  for  a  given  weight  of  coal.  Evaporation  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  measure  of  the  useful  effect  obtained  from  i 
weight  of  fuel,  or,  together  witji  the  duty  done  by  an  engine,  the 
measure  of  the  useful  effect  of  a  given  weight  of  ii 
sliape  of  steam.  Tlie  author  insists  on  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining witli  accuracy  the  weight  of  the  water,  which  in  the  shape 
of  steam  has  passed  through  the  cylinder  of  an  engine. 
weight  of  water,  or  quantity  of  steam,  requisite  for  produt 
given  effect  or  duty,  was  the  subject  of  continual  researcli  Igj 
Sraeaton  ;  and  the  basis  of  Watt's  discoveries. 

The  author  being  led  to  make  observations  on  evaporatii 
twenty  years  ago,  soon  perceived  that  the  completeness  and  ra 
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of  combustion,  the  proportion  of  the  grates  to  tlie  combusiion 
cfiecti^d  upon  them  and  to  the  whole  hcat-absorbing  surface, 
H-eie  important  elements  in  evaporative  economy.  These  ele- 
ments, in  tlie  author's  own  experiments  at  Warwick,  wliere  alow 
combustion  was  pushed  to  nearly  its  furthest  limit — in  ihoae  of 
Smeaton  at  Long  Bt'Oton — of  Ronnie  and  Watt  at  the  Albion 
Mills — of  M.  de  Pambour  on  the  Locomotive  engine,  in  which 
intensity  of  combustion  and  evaporative  power  are  at  their 
highest  limits— of  Nicholas  Wood  on  the  Kiilingworth  Engine — 
and  of  Mr,  Henwood,  and  others,  on  the  Cornish  Boiler— are 
the  data  for  the  analysis  of  the  evajiorative  effects ;  the  true 
causes  of  which  in  the  several  experiments,  the  author  now  at- 
tempts to  develope.  The  authentic  facts  here  recorded  of  the 
working  of  boilers  and  engines  of  established  credit  and  noto- 
riety, will  enable  the  employer  of  any  boiler  or  engine  to  com- 
pare his  practice  with  specimens   of  acknowledged  and  well- 

The  results  derived  from  the  above  data  arc  arranged  in  a 
tabular  form,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  once  the  relation  which  any  one 
property  and  the  several  parts  of  the  boiler  bear  to  any  other, 
and  todie  effects  produced,  the  amount  and  activity  of  the  com- 
bustion (to  which  the  author  assigns  the  term  calorific  forces}, 
and  tlie  modifications  it  experiences  by  the  structure  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  several  parts, 

Tliere  are  also  certain  quantities  and  relations  whicli  exert  » 
peculiar  influence  over  the  results,  whicli,  being  rightly  ascer- 
tained, are  exponential  or  indicative  of  tlic  practice  of  each  par- 
ticular boiler :  these  Mr.  Parkes  calls  the  exponents  of  that 
boiler,  and  are  as  follow  : — 

The  quantity  of  coal  burnt  under  a  boiler  in  a  given  time, — 
the  quantity  burnt  on  each  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour, — the 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  healed  surface^ 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  by  a  given  quan- 
tity of  coal.  Besides  this,  the  influence  of  (ime,  that  is,  ilie  time 
of  duration  of  any  given  portion  of  heat  about  a  boiler,  and  about 
equal  areas  of  surface,  demands  our  most  attentive  consideration. 
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and  is  specially  treated  of  at  the  close  of  the  paper.     It  appeK 
most  distinctly,  lliat  the  boilers  leBted  as  to  their  merit  by  thd 
respective  evaporative  economy,  arrange  themselves  in  tlie  in 

greatly  superior  to  all  the  others  when  tested  in  this  manner,  ai 
well  also  as  in  respect  if  time  is  selected  as  the  standard  ol"  con* 
larison,  wherehy  to  mark  the  scale  of  descent  from  the  higheai 
noiot  of  excellence  yet  attained  in  evaporative  economy.     F« 

The  value  of  iJie  exponents  for  the  Cornish,  Wagon  and  L» 
comottve  Boiler  respectively,  are  collected  together  in  the  follow* 
ng  Table,  which  will  serve  to  shew  at  one  glance  the  respective 
values  of  the  Boilers  on  this  comparison. 

1 

■ 

Boiler. 

Iba. 

of  Coil  burnt  imdpr  qob  boiler  in  4*-0B.  seconds, 
of  Jitto               ditto               in  \6-57.    ditto, 
oft-oke                ditto               in    ti«.    ditto. 

of  Colli  burnt  on  each  square  foot  of  grate  per  houK 

ditto                              ditto 
of  Coke                            ditto 

of  Watir  evaporated  b;  1  aijuare  foot  of  healed  sur- 
face per  liour  from  212°. 
ditto                               ditto 
ditto                                   ditto 

ditto                                  ditto 

ditto                            1  Ih,  of  Coke,    ditto 

ditto                                1  lb.  of  Coal,     ditto 

Corniali    .... 
Wsgou     .... 
Locomotive . . 

ComiBh    .... 

Wflgoo 

Locomotive.. 

Comiah  

Wagon 

Locomotive . . 

Comiah    .... 

Wagon 

Locomotive.. 

10. 

1-0. 

10. 

3  4. 
107. 
79-3. 

1-0. 

7'1. 
12'0. 

1-2. 
54. 

I 

The  Cornish  Boiler  possesses  some  pecnliar  advantages,  bo^H 
s  regards  structure  and  the  practice  of  slow  combustion,  sinc<^fl 
jy  tlie  former,  great  strength  is  attained,  and,  by  the  latter,  tim^H 
s  given  for  tlie  complete  combination  of  air  with  the  heated  fue^ifl 

f  Uje  steam  through  ihe  water.     The  plates  of  the  Corni^fl 
Oder  are  usually  \  an  inch  tliick,  whereas  those  of  a  low  prt»^| 
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sure  boiler  are  usually  one-fourth  to  five-sixteenth  a  of  an  inch 
tliick ;  thus  a  much  larger  extent  of  surface  is  necessary  to 
transmit  a  given  quantity  of  heat  in  a  given  time  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  Tlie  Cornish  Engineers  allow  seven 
times  as  mnch  surface  as  in  the  general  wagon  boiler  practice, 
for  the  evaporation  of  equal  weights  of  water  in  cquul  times,  and 
twelve  times  as  mnch  as  in  tlio  locomotive  ;  from  which  there  is 
a  gain  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  of  64  with 
coke  and  100  with  coal  in  the  latter  case. 

The  Wagon  boiler  has  great  disadvantages  of  struelure,  being 
ill  adapted  to  resist  internal  preaaure,  liable  to  collapse,  and 
greatly  affected  by  incrustation.  According  to  the  above  table, 
which  exhibits  the  mean  of  eight  experiments,  die  combustion  is 
2i  limes  more  rapid  per  boiler,  and  3  times  more  rapid  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  7 
limes  greater  than  in  the  Cornish.  The  loss  of  heat,  the  Cornish 
l)eing  unity,  is  24^  per  cent. 

The  construction  of  die  locomotive  boiler  is  so  very  different 
from  that  of  every  other  species  of  evaporative  vessel,  that  no 
strict  analogy  can  be  drawn  betwixt  it  and  any  other.  From 
the  above  practical  results  it  appears,  that  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion per  boiler  is  nearly  7  times,  and  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour  23  times  more  rapid^ — that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from 
equal  surfaces  12  times  more  rapid  than  the  Cornish  boiler — 
the  loss  of  heat,  the  Cornish  being  uiuty,  51  per  cent. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  the  varying  circumstances  con- 
nected with  different  boilers,  and  the  corresponding  influence  on 
the  above  results,  and  particularly  the  system  of  management  by 
which  he  was  enabled  with  a  Wagon  boiler  to  approach  the 
Cornisli  results.  The  table  accompanying  this  paper  will  fre- 
quently enable  the  iiitelligent  employer  of  a  boiler  to  ascertain 
the  best  proportion  of  parts,  and  the  best  practice.  For,  hav- 
ing decided  on  the  quantity  of  steam  he  requires,  he  knows  the 
quantity  of  fuel  which  will  generate  it  if  he  adopts  the  measures 
of  surface  and  proportions  of  parts,  which  have  given  relative 
effects  ;  or  he  can  ascertain  whether  his  present  practice  be  good 
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OT  defective.  NotwitlisUnding  tlie  great  gtriilG  wlu'cli  liaa  been 
made  in  the  economy  of  fuel  by  tlie  Corniah  Engineers,  the 
sources  of  naste  arc  still  great,  and  we  may  hope  for  great  atl- 
vances  in  evajKiraiive  economy,  when  combustion  as  a  Kciciice  and 
practical  art  has  received  the  atleniion  which  it  merits. 
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To  Alexander  Borland,  of  Paisley,  accountant,  a  machine  for 

measuring  viater  and  other  liquids,  and  regulating  the  quantiM; 

thereof. — Sealed  26th  October. 
James  Smith,  of  Dcanston  ^Vorks,  Perthshire,  cotton-spimier, 

certain  improvements  applicable  to  canal  navigation. — Sealed 

26th  October. 
George  Chapman,  of  Whitby,  engineer,  for  certain  improvement! 

in  steam  engines. — Sealed  2fiih  October. 
Samuel  Wilks,  of  Darlston,  Staffordshire,  iron  founder,  for  ip^ 

provements  in  boxes  and  pins,  or  screws  for  vices  and  presi 

— Sealed  28th  October. 
Thomas  Nicholas  Raper,  of  Blackfriars,  London,  for  improvi 

ments   in  rendering  fabrics  and  leather  waterproof. — Seali 

28th  Octoljer. 
Kobert  Edward  Morrice,  of  King  William-street,  London,  (coi 

municated  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad),  for  improvemt 

in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  covering  for 

legs —  Sealed  28th  October. 
James  Smith,  of  Deanslon  Works,  Pertlisliire,  cotton  spinm 

a  self-acting  temple,  applicable  to  looms  for  weaving  ft 

whether  moved  by  hand  or  power. — Sealed  1st  November. 
James  Yates,  of  EfRngbam  Works,  Rotherham,  iron  founder, 

certain  improvements  in  tlic  contitrucUuii  of  cupola  or  b 
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furnaces  for  melting  metals,  wl 
plicable  to  furnacea  or  tire-plac 

1st  November. 


i;h  iiiii>rovementB  are  also  ap- 
1  for  other  purpoaes. — Sealed 


John  Baniett  Ifumphreys,  of  Southampion,  mil  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  shipping  generally,  and  in  steam  ves- 
sels,  antl  in  particular,  some  of  [hesc  iniprovemenls,  being 
individually  novel,  and  some  the  result  of  novel  applications 
or  combinations  of  parts  already  known. — Scaled  Ist  No- 
vember. 

John  George  Bodmer,  of  Manchester,  civil  engineer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting,  planing, 
turning,  drilling,  and  rolling  metals  and  other  substances. — 
Sealed  8tb  Neveraber, 


e  for  Patents,  Chan  eery- lane,  Lon- 
ain  improvements  in  machinery  or 
r   manufacturing   screwa.  —  Sealed 


William  Newton,  of  the  Offi 
don,  civil  engineer,  for  cei 
apparatus,  for  making  i 
llth  Novemlver. 

James  Sutcliffe,  of  Heni-y-street,  Limerick,  builder,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  raising  and  forc- 
ing water  or  other  fluids,  and  Increasing  the  power  of  water 
upon  water  wheels  and  other  machinery. — Sealed  lllh  No- 
vember. 

James  Ulric  Vaucher,  of  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  for 
certain  improvements  in  fire  engines  and  other  hydraulic  ma- 
chines and  apparatus,  for  raising  or  propelling  water  and  other 
fluids,  some  of  which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to 
steam  engines. — Scaled  llth  November. 

Moses  Pool,  of  Lin  coin 'a-irm,  (communicated  by  a  foreigner  re- 
siding abroad),  for  improvements  in  apparatus  applicable  to 
steam  boilers,  m  order  to  render  them  more  safe. — Sealed  llth 
November. 

James  Craig,  of  Newkattle  paper  mills,  county  of  Edinburgh, 
for  an  improvement  or  improvements  in  tTte  machinery  for 
the  manufacturing  of  paper. — Sealed  r2lh  November. 
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Pierre  Auguale  Ducote,  of  70,  Saint  Martin  s-lane,  London, 
certain  improvementa  in  printing  china,  porcelain,  earthenwai 
and  other  like  wares,  and  for  printing  on  paper,  calicoes,  silks, 
woollens,  oil  cloths,  leather,  and  other  fabrics,  and  for 
proved  material  to  be  used  in  printing. — Sealed   I4th  No- 
vember. 

John  Ditkenaon,  of  Nash  mill,  county  of  Hertford,  paper  tnakeTi 
for  certain  improvementa  indie  manufacture  of  paper, — Scaled 
18th  November. 

George  Hanson,  of  Hndders field,  plumber,  &c.  for  certain 
provements  in  the  construction  of  cocks  or  taps  for  drawina 
off  liquids. — Sealed  19th  November. 

Frederick  Clark,  of  Chelsea,  for  improvements  on  building  shi 
steam  vessels,  and  boats,  and  also  in  the  building  of  canal  i 
river  barges  and  lighters. — Sealed  22nd  November. 

Charles  Andrew  Caldwell,  of  Audley -square,  London,  (commoi 
nicated  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad),  for  improvements  itt' 
ftimaces  and  apparatus  for  applying  the  heat  of  fuel. 

William  Wiseman,  of  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  London, 
(communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad),  for  improv^ 
ments  on  the  manufacture  of  alum. 


SEALED     IN    ENGLAND.] 


To  Stephen  George  Dordoy,  of  Blackman-street,  Borougb,! 
chemist,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  i 
gelatine  size  and  glue. — Sealed  3Ist  October — 6  montii 
for  inrolment. 
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To  David  Grcenwooc],  of  liTerpool,  minwright,  aitd 
William  Picleermg,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  for  impnw-e- 
inenls  in  engines  for  obuining  power. — Sealed  2nd  No- 
vember— 6  monUis  for  inrolmeat. 

To  Samuel  Morand,  of  Manchester,  merchant,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  stretching  fabrics. — Sealed  2d 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Theobald  Wahl,  of  Geot^e-yard,  Lombard-street, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  boilers,  applicable  to  loco- 
motive and  other  engines.  —  Sealed  2nd  November — 6 
months  for  inrohnenL 

To  Alexander  Angus  Croll,  of  Greenwich,  manufacturing 
chemist,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and 
in  reconverting  the  salts  used  in  purifying  gas,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  ammoniacal  salts. — Sealed  2d 
November — 6  months  for  inrohnenL 

To  John  Cutten,  of  Margate,  coal  merchant,  for  improve- 
ments in  garden  pots. — Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months 
foe  inrolment. 

To  William  Hannis  Taylor,  of  New  York,  but  now  of 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  Esq.  for  improvements  in  obtain- 
ing power  by  means  of  electro -magnetism. — Sealed  2nd 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Frederick  Augustus  Glover,  of  Charlton,  near  Dover, 
clerk,  for  an  improved  instrument  for  the  measurement  of 
angles. — Sealed  2nd  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Henry  Venner  Cocks,  of  Birmingham,  iron  founder, 
for  certain  improvements  in  stoves  and  furnaces, — Sealed 
2nd  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Henry  Crosley,  of  Hooper-square,  Leman-street, 
civil  engineer,  for  an  improvement  battery  or  arrangement 
of  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. — Scaled  7t]i 
November— 4  months  ffr  inrolment- 
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To  James  Murdocli,  of  Great  Cambridge-street,  Hackncy- 
road,  mechanical  draftsman,  for  certain  improvements  in 
niariue  steam  engines. — Sealed  7th  November — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

To  Thomas  Yates,  of  Bollon-le-moors,  manufacturer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  looms  for 
weaving,  and  also  the  application  of  the  same  in  order  to 
produce  certain  descriptions  of  goods  or  fabrics  by  steam 
or  other  power. — Sealed  7tb  November — G  montlis  for  in- 
rolment. 

To  George  Hanson,  of  Hnddersfield,  plumber  and  glazier, 
for  certmn  improvements  in  the  construction  of  coclcs  or 
taps  for  drawing  off  Auids. — Sealed  7th  November- 
months  for  inrolment. 
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To  Thomas  Whiteley  and  John  Whitcloy,  of  Stappl 
furd,  near  Nottingham,  lace  makers,  for  improvements  in 
warp  machinery, — Sealed  7th  November — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

To  John  Thomas  Laurente  Lamy  Godard,  of  Christo- 
pher-street, Finsbury-square,  merchant,  for  improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving,  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  other  power, 
being  a  communication. — Sealed  7th  November — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

To  John  Jones,  of  Westfield-place,  Sheffield,  for  an  im- 
proved table  knife. — Sealed  7th  November— 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

To  Edmund  Moody,  of  Maiden  Bradley,  Wilts,  yeoman, 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for  preparing  turnips,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  potatoes,  and  fill  other  bulbous  roots,  as  food 
for  animals.— Sealed  7th  November— 6  months  for  inrol- 
.ment. 

To  Thomas  Edm9ndson,  of  Manchester,  clerk,  for  c 
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1  improvempnts  in  printing  presses,—  Sealed  9th  Novem- 
ber— (i  months  for  inrolmcnt. 

To  James  While,  of  Lambeth,  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  moulding  clay  to  the  form  of  bricks 
and  tilea,  and  also  for  mixing,  compounding,  and  moulding 
other  substances. — Sealed  12th  November — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

To  William  Chestennan,  of  Bui-ford,  Oxford,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  stoves. — Sealed  12th  November — G 
months  for  inrolment. 

To  Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  making  nails,  bolts,  and  spikes,  being  a 
communication. — Sealed  12th  November — G  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

To  Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  looms  for  vreaving,  being  a  communication. 
— Sealed  12th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  William  Wise mann,  of  George-yard,Lombard-street, 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  alum, 
being  a  communication. — Sealed  16th  November. 

To  John  Burn  Smith,  of  Salford,  Manchester,  cotton 
spinner,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  prepar- 
ing roving  spinning,  and  twisting  cotton,  and  other  fibrous 
substances. — Sealed  16th  November — 6  months  for  inrol- 

To  Miles  Berry,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  Chancery-lane, 

patent  agent,  for  an  invention  or  discovery  by  which  certain 
textile  or  fibrous  plants  are  rendered  applicable  to  making 
paper,  and  spinning  into  yams,  and  weaving  into  cloth\ 
in  place  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  other  fibrous  materials 
commordy  used  for  such  purposes,  being  a  communication. — ■  ' 
Sealed  19th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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To  Francis  Worrell  Stevens,  of  Chigwell,  Essex,  school-" 
master,  for  certain  iniproveraenls  in  apparatus  for  propol- 
ling  boats  and  other  vessels  on  water. — Sealed  1 9tli  Novei 
ber — 6  months  for  enrolment. 

To  John  Parsons,  of  the  Stag  Tavern,  Fulham,  victuallel 
for  improvements  in  preventing  and  curing  smoky  chin 
iieys. — Sealed  21st  November — 6  months  for  inrolment.  ' 

To  Robert  Hawthorn  and  William  Hawthorn,  of  New^J 
castle-upon-Tyne,  civil  engineers,  for  certain  improvements 
in  locomotive  and  other  steam  engines,  in  respect  of  the 
boilers  and  the  conveying  of  steam  therefrom  to  the  cylin 
ders. — Sealed  21st  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  John  Faram,  of  Middlewich,  Chester,  gentleman,  f* 
certain  improvements  in  the  mode  of  constructing,  apply- 
ing, and  using  railway  switches  for  connecting  different 
lines  of  railway,  or  two  distinct  railways,  and  for  passing, 
locomotive  steam  and  other  engines,  and  railway  carriag 
and  waggons  from  tlie  one  to  the  other  of  such  railwaj 
and  for  certain  apparatus  connected  therewitli. — Seal^ 
21st  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Pierre  Auguste  Ducote,  of  Saint  Martln's-lane,  1 
certain  improvements  in  printing  china,  porcelain,  eartli^ 
ware,  and  other  like  wares,  and  for  printing  on  pap^ 
calicoes,  silks,  wooJIen,  oil-cloths,  leather  and  other  fabrii 
and  for  an  improved  material  to  be  used  in  printiog^ 
Sealed  21st  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  William  Daubney  Holmes,  of  Lambeth-square,  Sur- 
rey, civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
Btruclion  of  iron  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels,  and  also 
in  means  for  preventing  the  same  from  foundering;  a 
the  application  of  the  same  improvement,  or  parts  thereq 
to  other  vessels. — Sealed  23rd  November — 6  months  i 
inrolment. 
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To  John  Hunt,  of  Greenwich,  engineer,  for  an  improved 
method  of  propelling  and  steering  vessels. — Sealed  23rd 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  Richard  Homsby,  of  Spittlegate,  Lincoln,  agricultu- 
ral machine  maker,  for  an  improved  machine  for  drilUng 
land,  and  sowing  grain  and  seeds  of  different  descriptions, 
either  with  or  without  bone  or  other  manure. — Sealed  25th 
November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  John  Sutton,  of  John-street,  Lambeth,  machinist, 
for  improvements  in  obtaining  power. — Sealed  25th  No- 
vember— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  James  Craig,  of  Newbattle  paper  mill,  Edinburgh, 
for  an  improvement  or  improvements  in  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  paper. — Sealed  25th  November — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

To  Arthur  CoUen,  of  Stoke-by-Nayland,  Suffolk, 
plumber,  for  improvements  in  pumps. — Sealed  25th  No- 
vember— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  James  Matley,  of  Manchester,  gentleman,  for  inj^ 
.provements'in  apparatus  or  instruments  for  the  cutting  of 
cotton  or  the  wicks  of  lamps,  being  a  communication. — 
Sealed  25th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

To  George  Rennie,  of  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  civil 
engineer,  for  certain  improved  methods  of  propelhng  ves- 
sels.— Sealed  26th  November — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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CELIliTIAt.  PHENOMENA,  for  Decemdeb,  1839. 

II.   M. 

B.     H.      M. 

Cloi^k  after  tlie  sun,  lOm.  SOs. 

—      VesmR.A.14h.5m.di!c.e.  21.S. 

—        Sme<2h.  iS3m. 

—      JunoR.A.  Ih,alm,dec7.10.8. 

—        J)  pn«apa  mer.  8h.  lOm. 

—       I-oNiis  R.  A.  ]tih.5Sm.  dec.  3 

—        ])  sett  Ih.  32m. 

25.  N. 

1+10    2inconj.  wilhlhcadiffofdi-c. 

—       Ceres  K.  A.   17h.  4m.   dec.  21. 

3.  57.  N. 

51.  S. 

2 

H  38  CerBa  in  conj.  wilh  ihe  «un 

—      Jupiter  R.  A.  Uh. 35m. dec.  14. 

18  59  l(inconj.withllieD.liff:ofiloc. 

e.  s. 

5.  S5.  N. 

—      Saturn  R.  A.  Ifih.  53m.  dec.  21, 

8 

6         DinApoffeo 

8.  S. 

*  20         eincoiii.witliVB»la,iliff.ofdec. 

—      Georg.  n.  A.  22h.  S8m.  dec  T. 

3.  39.  N. 

27.  S. 

38  Hw:  D  0 

—       Mercury  pnsaea  mpr.  aSh.  4Sm. 

S 

Clock  afitr  the  auii.Sm.  18a. 

—       Venus  pBsaea  mer.  20h.  45m. 

—       9Tiae>7h.  4Sin.  M. 

—       Mars  passes  mer.  2h.  13tn. 

—       Bpasaeamer.  llh.  lOni.  M. 

—       JnpLter  paas.B  mer,  20h.  43ni. 

—       ])Mts2h.  45m.  A. 

—       Saturn  jiasBes  mer.  23h.  Otn. 

2         ^,  n conj.  with  the© 

4  45    Jin  conj.  withlfdiC  of  dec.  1. 

IS  39  fe  n  coiu.wilh  the  B  diff:  ot  dec. 

58.  N. 

^fi.  28.  N. 

20              Clock  after  the  sun,  2m.  19s. 

6 

5    1  Ediplic  conj.  oc  «  new  moon 
7  fa   Hmu>iv.wit^Ihei)diff.ofdec 

—        DriselSh,  20m.  A. 

7 

—       JpaSBoamer,  Morn 

3.  19.  N. 

—        DsetaSh,  31m.  M. 

1 

16  12   imcc.nJ.wilIlAe5diff.ordec. 

45  Bcliptic  oppo.  or  Q  M\  moon 

2.  40,  N. 

21   23  22  0   enters  Qiprjcornu^    wi.itt-r 

21  48   ^atationnry 

10 

Clwil!  after  ihc  gun,  7m.  7s. 

2*  20          5inconj.»ithCere8,dHr.(ifdec. 

-V       ]>riieillh.25m.M. 

2.  14.  N. 

—       D  pastes  mer.  3h.  33m.  A. 

25              Clock  before  tlie sun,  Dm.  lU. 

—       DutsTh.  5Im.  A. 

—       B  rises  lOh.  14m.  A. 

12 

1  47   Sin  the  ascending  node 

—       3p(u.sesmer.4h.llm.  M. 

19  14  Her:  in  conj.  with  the  5  diK  of 

—        aaetsllh.  Bm.  M. 

dec.  1.  8.  S. 

20  17  28  -y  •"  "i^t  ™"- will  im. 
2IJ  23  41    ^gieateat  hel.  Jnl,  N, 

13 

9  48    Din  □  or  flrsl  quarter. 

15 

Clock  »fter  the  mn,  4in.  46b. 

27              Vesta  greatest  hel.  lat.  N; 

—        i)riaesOh.  Sim.  A. 

1           5  in  conj.wiih  Pallas,  diff  of  dec 

—       Spaaseamer.  7h.  26 in.  A. 

23.  21.  S. 

—        I),etsl.l2.  M. 

4  45   Bio  D  or  last  quarter 

IS 

Jgreateat  Hel.  Lat.  S 

30                Clock  before  the  ami,  2m,  SSi. 

6  17    SSreateatelong.  46.  50.  W. 

—        DriseaSh.  4m.  M. 

15  IS    SPfrielion 

—       D  passes  mer.  7h.  39m.  M. 

17 

6         ;  in  Ferlelion 

—       B  Bets  oh-  *ni,  A. 

IS 

H  41   $inInr.conj.niththeQ 

12    5  1(.inconj.»UhtIie])diffofdcc. 

19 

17         Din  Perigee. 
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Utta,  Btiente^t  anli  MannUttuven, 


COS-JOINED    SERIES, 


No.  XCV. 

Utttnt  llatrnt0. 


Lemuel  Wellman  Wkight,  late  a/  'Manchester,  i» 
tkn  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  but  now  of  Eltand, 
near  Halifax,  in  the  county  of  York,  civil  engineer, 
Jhr  his  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  bleaching  or  cleansing  linens,  cottons, 
or  other  fabrics,  goods,  or  other  fibrous  substances.— 
[Sealed  April  20th,  1837.] 

These  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  bleach- 
ing or  cleansing  linens,  cottons,  or  other  fibrous  Eubstances, 
are  improvements  upon  the  invention,  for  which  a  patent 
was  granted  by  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth, 
to  me,  the  said  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright,  my  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  dated  at  Westminster,  the 
twentieth  day  of  April,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
wenty-five. 
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Now  these  my  present  improvementa  consist,  firstly, 
the  peculiar  construction  of  a  steam  or  air-tight  vessel, 
which  the  goods  or  fibrous  materials  intended  to  be  bleached 
are  packed  in  close  contact ;  secondly,  in  the  ni[mner  of 
passing  the  alkaline  solutions  through  the  compact  mass 
of  goods  or  fihrous  materials,  hy  the  agency  of  steam 
At  a  high  pressure,  which  has  the  efiect  of  opening. the 
fibres  of  the  material  under  operation ;  thirdly,  in  the 
mode  of  rinsing  or  wasliing  out  the  alkali,  or  other  chemical 
matters  used  in  the  process  of  bleaching  by  means  of  high 
pressure  steam ;  fourthly,  in  the  manner  of  forcing  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  through  the 
goods  in  the  bleaching  vessel  by  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
pressure ;  and  fifthly,  in  the  mode  of  cleansing  or  rinsing 
the  chemical  matters  from  the  gooda  after  the  bleacl 
operation  has  been  completed. 

Plate  XII.,  fig.  1,  represents  the  complete  apparatus, 
seen  in  front  elevation,  with  the  pipes  employed  for  ci 
ducting  the  fluids  into  and  out  of  the  several  vessels, 
entire  length  of  the  pipes  is  not  represented  in  order 
bring  the  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  conveniently 
into   one  drawing,  hut  the  length  of  the  pipe  omitted  is 
about  twenty  feet ;  fig.  2,  is  a  side  or  end  elevation  of  the 
Siime,  ill  which  the  positions  and  forms  of  some  of  the 
pipes  are  more  evidently  seen  than  in  the  former 
fig.  3,  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  representation  of  the  sa: 
apparatus  as  it  would  appear  if  seen  from  above ;  and 
4,  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  complete  apparatus  take 
through  the  vessel  in  which  the  packed  goods  are  to  under-' 
go  the  bleaching  and  cleansing  process,  through  the  vessel 
intended    to    contain  the    alkaline   solution,    and   through 
some    of   the    pipes    or    tubes    communicating    with 
several  vessels.     The    same  letters  of  reference  point 
the  same  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  the  several  figures. 
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The  kier  or  bleaching  veMel  «,  a,  «,  b  af  a  r 
furm  made  of  cast  iron,  &ad  t 
and  euds  near  the  botUHB,  as  i 
This  vessel  I  propose  to  line  wi&  Jiiw  at  ititl»,  tm  wmf 
stone,  or  other  material,  that  will  aot  W  jufcyct  lo  W 
acted  upon  by  the  chemical  matters  wbieb  kxre  I0  pOM 
through  the  vessel,  but  I  think  aisle  tlM  WiC.  A  U  or 
cover  of  the  same  materials  U  Bttde  to  fit,  beimf  oraal 
steam  tight,  and  is  held  down  \tj  awml  beka  aaJ  MUW 
caps  or  nuts.  A  false  t»  doable  bottOB  &,  «f  ifacc  «r  adker 
such  material,  ^th  rib<  oaita  iiader«de,iaiaa»thei*v«r 
part  of  the  vessel  and  »  petfofatfcd  «iCb  mmB  Mm^  ftr 
the  purpose  of  allomng  the  tiqtioci  %a  tmm  Atomt^  MM 
the  pipe  c,  below. 

The  goods  (sa;  raw  flax  or  liuai)  briog  padccj  w  dM 
vessel  a,  as  at  </,  d,  to  the  lui^  of  the  Icrvdled  «r  t^«ft^ 
put  and  resting  upon  the  &lae  bottan,  sre  to  be  |ir«««4 
down  by  a  grating  e,  «,  nude  of  brge  riabs  of  ikte  or  odwr 
suitable  material,  vrhidi  gialii^  nqr  be  weigbud  by  blodc* 
of  stone  if  necessarj-.  A  km^J",  coBtmn  tbe  ■Uriliwc  itJFg 
which  should  be  of  about  tbe  itmigtb  of  tbirqr  poondi  of 
soda  ash  to  six  hundred  galloat  of  water,  aceotHag  to  the 
nature  of  the  goods  under  o^teratjcn],  wfaicfa  miist  in  tome  HM*' 
sure  be  determined  bj  the  judgment  of  tbe  operator.  Thm 
alkaline  ley  is  admitted  into  the  kier  a,  through  tbe  pipe 
g,  and  when  the  kier  a,  is  nearly  fnll,  (that  is  up  to  tbe 
height  of  the  pipe  g,)  the  atop-cock  i,  u  thea  to  be  clo«ed< 

Steam  at  a  high  pressure  Csay  from  thirty  to  one  btiD' 
dred  pounds  upon  the  square  inch,  according  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  materials  to  be  acted  upon)  is  now  to  be  arlm)lt«4 
into  the  kier  a,  by  a  pipe  1,  leading  from  a  iit«am  )>oili-r, 
situate  in  any  convenient  place  nearly  contiguoii*.  The 
steam  thus  introduced  being  allowed  to  continue  acting 
e  alkaline  liquor  in  the  close  vessel  a,  for 
■  2 


: 
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derable  time,  it  will  cause  the  liquor  to  boil,  and  the 
ebullition  thus  produced  ujider  the  great  pressure  of  the 
steam,  will  force  the  alkaline  liquor  through  the  substance 
of  the  compact  goods,  and  in  so  doing  open  or  separate  the 
fibres  of  the  material,  and  soften  the  gummy  and  colouiing 
matters. 

"When  the  liquor  has  completely  penetrated  through  tho 
entire  mass  of  the  material  intended  to  be  bleached,  the 
atop-cock^',  in  the  pipe  c,  is  to  be  opened,  which  will  allow 
the  whole  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  or  kier  a,  by  the  force 
of  the  steam,  to  be  driven  through  the  goods  or  materials 
under  operatitm,  and  to  rise  and  return  back  again  through 
the  pipe  c,  c,  c-,  into  the  vessel  _/". 

This  operation  must  be  repeated  according  to  the  natura 
of  the  articles  operated  upon,  that  is  to  say,  the  alkaline 
liquor  from  the  vessel  /,  must  be  passed  through  the  pipe 
g,  into  tlic  kier  a,  and  then  by  letting  on  the  steam  aa 
before,  the  alkaline  liquor  must  as  above  be  forced  through 
the  material  again  and  again  until  the  gummy  or  colouring 
matter  is  sufficiently  removed. 

The  alkaline  liquor  must  now  be  discharged  from  the 
vessel  a,  which  is  done  by  closing  the  cock  _;*,  and  opening 
the  cock  in  the  descending  pipe  i,  when  by  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  the  liquor  will  be  forced  through  the  goods  and 
through  the  pipe  /:,  into  a  stone  cistern  below. 

In  order  to  remove  the  remaining  alkali  Irom  the  goods, 
the  vessel  y,  must  be  filled  with  clean  water,  and  this  water 
be  passed  through  the  goods  several  times  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  the  same  means  as  the  operations  of  the  alkaline 
solution  were  performed,  occasionally  withdrawing  the  foul 
water,  and  supplying  clean  water  as  may  be  required  for 
rinsing  the  alkali  out  of  the  goods. 

The  goods  in  the  I'essel  a,  should  now  be  cooled  down  to 
about   100°  Fahrenheit,  by   passing  cold  water  through 
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tbem  merely  by  hydraulic  pressure,  unassisted  by  ibe  force 
of  steam,  which  b  done  by  the  altitude  of  the  water  flowiog 
from  the  vessel  J",  (about  thirty  feet)  or  by  the  pressure  of 
air  forced  into  the  vessel  a,  by  an  air  pump,  the  stop-cocka 
in  the  several  connecting  pipes  being  closed. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  goods  or 
fibrous  materials,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching 
powder,  with  the  ordinary  proportions  of  water,  ia  now  to 
be  passed  through  them  from  the  atone  cistern  /,  by  the  pipe 
m,  and  cock  n,  and  this  pipe  m,  communicating  with  the 
induction  pipe  g,  of  the  vessel  a,  liquor  is  made  to  perco- 
late through  the  goods  by  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  pressure, 
and  flow  away  by  the  eduction  pipe  c,  and  through  the 
cock  o,  and  branch  pipe  p,  into  a  cistern  g,  below.  From 
this  cistern  the  chloride  liquor  is  to  be  raised  by  a  pump  r, 
through  the  pipe  s,  again  into  the  vessel  /,  and  the  opera- 
tion  upon  tlie  materials  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the 
alkali  and  the  nature  of  the  goods  under  process ; — generally 
from  four  to  five  hours  would  suffice  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  from  two  to  three  for  the  raw  material  of  hemp 
or  flax,  with  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  strength, — and 
having  passed  the  bleaching  liquor  tlirougU  the  goods  as 
many  times  as  may  be  required,  it  is  left  in  the  cistern  q, 
below. 

In  order  to  wash  the  chloride  from  the  goods  or  fibrous 
materials,  clean  water  from  the  vessel  /,  must  be  forced 
through  by  steam  pressure,  as  before  described,  taking 
care  to  close  all  the  cocks,  except  those  which  pass  the 
water  from  the  vessel^/",  through  the  kier. 

The  operation  called  souring  is  performed  by  conducting 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (such  as  is 
commonly  used  by  bleachers)  through  the  goods  or  fibrous 
materials  in  the  kier  a,  from  the  vessel  t,  by  the  pip* 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride  liquor  was  conductec 
and  after  this  sour  liquor  has  passed  through  the  goods 
the  kier,  it  is  discharged  by  tlie  pipe  t>,  into  the  cistern 
and  the  operation  repeated  if  required. 

In  order  to  remove  all  the  acid  from  the  fibres  of  the 
goods,  rinsing  water  must  be  forced  by  high  pressure  steam 
through  the  kier  a,  in  the  manner  before  described,  and 
when  the  rinsing  has  been  completed,  high  pressure  stt 
alone  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  goodi 
materials,  which  will  remove  the  moisture  and  leave  the 
goods  nearly  dry.  Or  the  "chloride"  and  "souring"  ope- 
rations or  proccssea,  may  be  performed  in  another  kier 
or  vessel  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  which  may  be  made  of 
stone,  the  goods  being  removed  from  the  kier  a,  for  this 
purpose,  and  then  returned  for  the  rinsing,  and  alkali,  and 
other  operations  \  and  in  this  case  the  kier  a,  need  not  be 
lined  with  stone ; — this  will  also  facilitate  the  operations 
or  working.  .. 

Now  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  this  my  invention  of  iid 
provements  may  be  carried  into  effect  with  great  variety,  Si 
the  detail  of  parts  according  to  circumstances,  I  do  not 
claim  any  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus above-mentioned,  or  their  mode  of  working  when 
separate,  but  1  do  claim  as  my  invention  of  certain  improve- 
ments, the  combination  thereof,  for  the  purposes  herein- 
before set  forth  as  above  described  and  explained. — [/»-. 
rolled  in  the  BolU  Chapel  Office,  October,  1837.] 

Speciflcallon  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Berry. 
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To  Richard  Prosser,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  cicil  engineer,  for  his  invention  of  certain 
improvements  in  apparatus  for  generating  steam,  con- 
suming smoke,  and  heating  apartments. — [Sealed  19th 
February,  1839.] 

These  iniprovenients  iu  apparatus  for  generating  steam 
consist  in  the  employment  of  vertical  tubes  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  ordinary  boilers.  Fig.  l,PlateXIir.,shewsaplan 
view  of  a  pair  of  marine  engine  boilers,  one  of  such  boilers 
having  my  tubes  attached,  the  other  boiler  being  of  the 
ordinary  construction  for  steam  vessels. 

Fig.  3,  represents  three  tubes  attached  to  the  bottom  trf 
a  boiler ;  these  tubes  it  will  be  seen  rise  above  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  two  of  the  tubes  being  shewn  in  elevation, 
and  one  tube  in  sectional  elevation.  The  height  of  the 
water  or  water-line  of  the  boiler  is  shewn  by  a.  dotted  line 
in  fig.  2. 

It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  sectional  elevation,  fig. 
3,  that  the  tube  which  has  its  external  surface  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  tlie  fire,  contains  within  it  another  tube  of 
about  half  the  area ;  these  tubes  are  both  circular  in  their 
cross  sections,  but  the  iuternal  tube  is  curved  at  its  upper 
end,  and  both  its  upper  and  lower  ends  are  open ;  the 
external  tube  has  one  opening  on  its  side  for  the  curved 
end  of  the  internal  tube  to  pass  tlu'ough,  this  curved  tube 
then  becomes  the  channel  for  tlie  water  to  pass  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  to  the  bottom  of  the  external  tube ;  the  wnter  then 
a.  cenda  in  the  annular  space  formed  between  the  two  tubes, 
and  water  and  steani  issue  from  the  top  of  the  tube  ;  any 
impurities  mechanically  suspended  in  the  water  rise  through 
the  tube,  and  falling  over  the  side  into  the  reservoir,  situ- 
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I  lay  no  claim  to  the  application  of  tubes,  merely  in  the 
construction  of  boilers  for  generating  steam,  but  I  claim 
the  peculiar  method  of  constructing  such  tubes  as  shewn  in 
sectional  elevation  at  fig.  3,  the  object  attained  being 
the  preservation  of  the  tube  so  long  as  the  oriiice  a,  of  the 
IDternat  tube  la  under  water,  for  however  rapidly  water 
and  steam  may  issue  from  the  tube  at  b,  a  corresponding 
Telocity  is  communicated  to  the  water  in  a  downward 
direction  through  the  internal  tube,  the  water  supplying 
the  internal  tube  entering  by  the  orifice  A,  situated  as 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  as  may  be  found  convenient. 

My  improvements  for  consuming  smoke  are  shewn  at 
figures  4,  5,  G,  7,  &  8  ;  4  being  a  plan  of  a  boiler  for  gene- 
rating steam,  5  a  sectional  plan,  6  a  front  elevation,  7 
a  longitudinal  section,  and  8  a  back  elevation ;  a,  a,  a, 
shewing  the  flues  or  openings  through  which  the  products 
of  combustion  pass  on  their  way  to*  the  chimney.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  instead  of  the  ordinary  bridge  shewn  by 
dotted  lines,  fig,  7,  I  place  the  bridge  at  a  distance  from 
the  end  of  the  fire-bars  and  close  against  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler;  the  gases  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  are 
prevented  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  the 
bridge  b, — they  of  course  descend  under  the  bridge  aa 
shewn  by  the  arrows  and  through  the  flues  or  openings  a, 
on  their  way  to  the  chimney ;  the  space  between  the  end 
of  the  fire-bars  and  the  bridge  b,  is  formed  of  fire  bricks, 
forming  an  inclined  plane,  upon  winch  the  red  hot  coal 
is  pushed  either  purposely  or  accidently  by  the  process  of 
Etoldng ;  the  bricks  become  heated,  and  cause  the  combina- 
tion of  these  combustible  gases,  which  pass  over  and 
become  heated  by  the  hot  bricks;  and  this  arrangement 
for  consuming  smoke  is  what  I  claim  as  my  invention. 
My  invention,   so   far   as  relates   to   improvements  in 

iparatus  for  heating  apartments,  consists  in  a  peculiarly 
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constructed  stove,  which  I  denominate  for  the  sake  of  d 
tinction,  the  Chunk  Patent  Stove.  My  said  stove  is 
formed  of  three  essentia]  parls,  namely,  a  base  or  stand,  a 
portable  furnace  or  fire-pot,  and  an  envelope  or  case. 

The  base  of  my  stove  is  a  circular  plate  of  cast  iron 
standing  on  three  feet,  with  three  concentric  rings  on  its 
Upper  surface,  having  an  aperture  in  its  centre  and  a  valve 
adjusted  to  such  aperture  to  regulate  the  admission  of  the 
external  or  atmospheric  air,  and  a  tube  or  flue  for  the 
escape  of  the  gases  of  combustion  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
described.  The  portable  ftiriiace  consists  of  a  conical  bucket 
of  sheet  iron  (with  or  without  a  lid  or  cover)  having  an 
iron  grate  inside  supported  at  about  one-sixth  part  of  its 
depth,  by  three  studs  or  brackets  projecting  about  half  an 
inch  on  the  inside,  which  prevent  the  grate  from  being 
displaced  by  the  weight  of  the  fuel,  and  form  underneath 
an  ash  pit  or  receptacle  for  the  ashes  or  dust  caused  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  employed.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ash  pit  is  placed  a  funnel  or  chimney  covered  at  the  top 
to  prevent  the  ashes  falling  through,  and  perforated  on 
all  its  sides  to  admit  the  external  air  in  contact  with 
the  fiiel.  From  the  centre  of  the  lid  a  short  tube  projects, 
(being  a  continuation  of  the  funnel  or  cliimney)  covered 
with  a  valve  which  closes  by  its  own  weight,  and  a  lever 
which  opens  the  valve  by  pressure  against  the  envelope 
when  the  stove  is  in  use.  The  envelope  or  cover  is  a 
cylinder  of  sheet  iron  closely  covered  at  the  top,  and 
adjusted  at  the  bottom  to  the  space  between  the  two  other 
rings  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of  the  stove.  Tlie 
figures  respectively  marked  a,  x,  y,  w,  «,  w,  t,  s,  and  r, 
refer  to  the  several  parts  of  my  stove  hereinbefore  and 
hereineifter  described. 

When  it  ts  desired  to  use  my  said  stove,  it  is  requtalGi 
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that  the  tube  or  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion, should  be  let  into  a  chimney  common  air  flue, 
jcted  with  the  almospliere  in  any  other  suitable 
se  a  draught  of  air  through  my  stove ;  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  sand  is  then  strewed  between  the  rings 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of  the  stove  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  smoke  or  vapour.  Fuel  is  then  put  into  the 
furnace,  and  the  furnace  placed  over  the  aperture  in  the 
base,  and  the  envelope  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the 
fanace. 

•  It  will  be  obvious  from  this  statement,  that  when  my 
■aid  stove  is  bo  in  use,  the  external  air  for  maintaining 
Combustion  is  admitted  through  the  aperture  a,  in  the 
base  of  the  stove  and  up  the  funnel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  into  the  ash  pit,  formed  between  the  grate 
which  supports  the  fuel  and  the  bottom  of  the  fire  bucket, 
and  thence  through  the  fuel,  and  by  which  the  gases 
evolved  during  the  combustion  are  carried  upwards  through 
the  funnel  in  the  lid  of  the  fire  bucket,  and  thence  down- 
wards between  the  outside  of  the  furnace  and  the  inside  of 
the  envelope  into  the  flue  D,  communicating  with  tlie 
external  air;  or  in  case  of  there  being  no  flue,  the  gases 
may  be  exhausted  by  mechanical  means  and  delivered  into 
the  atmosphere  at  any  suitable  place. 

My  said  stove  is  shewn  as  in  use  by  the  sectiotial  eleva- 
tion at  figure  9,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  valve  in 
the  lid  of  the  furnace  is  kept  open  (as  it  must  be,  to  allow 
combustion  going  on)  by  the  lever  pressing  against  the 
inside  of  the  envelope.  The  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  base 
of  the  stove  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sand  falling 
through  the  aperture  a  ;  the  next  ring  b,  is  to  receive  the 
fire  bucket,  and  the  outer  ring  c,  to  receive  the  rim  of  the 
envelope.     The   bottom  rim  of  the  fire  bucket  and  the 

jttotn  rim  of  the  envelope  are  placed  in  the  sand  upon 
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the  base  of  tlie  atone,  by  whicl>  the  passage  of  air  or  amoke 
in  that  direction  is  prevented,  A  portion  of  fuel  should, 
be  ignited  previously  to  the  furnace  being  placed  on  the 
base  of  the  stove,  after  which  the  furnace  may  be  filled 
with  fuel  in  a  cold  state,  though  the  fuel  may  be  liglited 
when  the  furnace  is  in  its  proper  situation,  by  having  a 
tube  to  convey  the  smoke  and  vapour  into  a  suitablfi 
tunnel  during  ignition.     The  fuel  I  prefer  is  coke.  i  j 

When  my  said  stove  requires  replenishing,  the  envelop* 
must  be  removed,  when  the  valve  at  top  of  the  furnace 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  dust  and  vapour  is  pre- 
vented &om  escaping  from  the  bucket.  The  furnace  is 
removed  by  its  swinging  handle  to  a  suitable  place  for 
emptying  out  the  ashes,  which  may  be  done  by  inverting 
the  furnace,  when  the  grate,  which  is  loose,  will  fall  out 
with  the  ashes.  The  grate  must  be  replaced  and  the  fur- 
nace will  then  be  ready  for  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel,  and 
to  he  returned  to  its  place.  The  fire  will  bum  slowly,  and 
it  may  be  extinguished  by  closing  vrith  its  valve  the  aper- 
ture A]  shewn  in  the  sectional  representation  of  the  stove, 
fig.  s. 

By  my  method  of  constructing  stoves,  shewn  in 
figures  z,  X,  y,  w,  u,  T,  s,  r,  I  obtain  great  economy 
fuel,  great  cleanliness,  and,  owing  to  my  stove  having 
no  doors,  either  for  the  admission  of  fuel  or  for  the  re- 
moval of  ashes,  I  admit  only  so  much  atmospheric  air  into 
the  furnace  as  is  requisite  to  support  combustion;  and 
I  prevent  the  egress  of  noxious  vapours  or  gases  into  the 
apartment  where  tliey  are  used.  A  fusible  compound 
of  metal  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  sand,  within  the  rings 
of  the  base  of  my  stove,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases 
of  combustion,  but  I  have  found  iine  sand  to  answer  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  more  economical,  and  what  I  use. 

In  my  said  stoves  I  have  obviated  the  great  objectioA 
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agtdnst  close  stoves,  of  their  becoming  too  hot  in  conse- 
quence of  their  contact  with  the  burning  fuel.  In  the 
construction  of  iny  said  stove  no  part  of  the  envelope  is  in 
contact  with  the  fuel,  but  is  situate  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  furnace  as  to  prevent  its  being  overheated,  and  cannot 
therefore,  contaminate  the  air  of  any  apartment.  "When 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  or  durability,  the  envelope  is 
made  of  cast  iron,  or  other  heavy  material,  its  removal, 
in  order  to  replenish  the  fire  bucket,  would  on  account 
of  its  weight  be  objectiouable  in  such  a  case,  I  obviate 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  envelope,  by  making  the  top 
only  of  such  envelope  moveable,  and  making  the  same 
air  tight  by  grinding  the  top  into  the  cylinder  which  forms 
the  envelope,  or  by  sand  or  fusible  metal,  as  before  des- 
cribed. On  removing  the  top  of  the  envelope  the  fijrnace 
can  be  withdrawn  and  replaced,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing ashes  and  recharging  the  apparatus  with  fuel.  When 
the  envelope  is  made  of  very  light  material  to  facilitate  its 
removal,  it  will  require  in  some  cases  to  be  connected  to 
the  base  of  the  stove  by  catches,  to  prevent  the  accidental 
removal  of  the  envelope,  and  the  consequent  escape  of 
vapour.  One  of  such  catches  is  shewn  at  figure  v,  letter 
C. 

It  will  be  observed  by  inspecting  the  drawings  descrip- 
tive of  my  invention,  so  far  as  relates  to  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  heating  apartments,  that  I  have  no  doors, 
as  in  ordinary  stoves,  and  this  is  one  valuable  peculiarity  of 
my  stove,  which  I  claim ;  the  other  peculiarity  which  I 
claim,  is  the  portable  furnace,  or  moveable  and  detached 
fire  bucket,  as  applied  in  the  construction  of  my  said  stove. 
I  lay  no  claim  to  the  use  of  sand  or  other  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  making  smoke  tight  joints,  because  the  modes 
of  efiecting  that  are  well  known  ;  neither  do  I  claim,  as  any 
part  of  my  invention,  the  admission  of  air  to  fuel  in  com- 
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bustion  through  a  small  aperture  regulated  by  a  valve> 
such  metliods  being  well  kuown  and  commonly  practised. 

I  have  not  described  how  a  regulator  may  be  attached 
to  the  valve  of  my  stove,  because  the  modes  are  well 
known,  and  I  tliink  it  much  simpler  to  operate  upon  the 
valve  by  the  human  hand;  such  regulator  may  of  course  be 
applied,  and  I  leave  the  choice  of  the  mode  to  those  who 
ahaU  require  it. 

I  have  in  this  my  specification  described  the  improve- 
ments which  I  claim  as  mine,  and  shewn  my  methods  of 
carrying  the  same  into  effect ;  and  by  a  perusal  of  my  speci- 
fications and  an  inspection  of  the  drawings  annexed  thereto, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  advantages  which  I  claim  for 
my  improvements  in  apparatus  for  heating  apartments, 
arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  construction  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  before  mentioned,  which  I  have  invented 
and  found  out,  and  claim  as  mine. — [InroUed  in  the  MoUi 
Chapel  Office,  August,  1839.] 


To  Henhy  Robinson  Palmer,  of  Great  George  Street 
Westminster,  civil  engineer,  for  his  invention  of  i 
prouements  in  gimng  motion  to  barges  and  other  vesselt  I 
on  ca»a;j.~-[Sealed  20th  October,  1837.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  reduce  the  ordinary  cos(.1 
of  conveying  goods,  minerals,  and  other  weighty  materials}  1 
which  do  not  require  an  expeditious  transit. 

The  patentee  states  in  his  specification,' that  when  th*  I 
traffic  upon  a  canal  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  tocomo^ 
tion  of  the  barges  may  be  more  economically  produced  by 
giving  motion  to  the  water,  and  thus  creating  a  current, 
than  by  drawing  the  said  barges  through  the  water,  whilo 
in  a  quiescent  state,  as  hitherto. 
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Causing  au  artificial  current  in  cauals,  hy  means  of 
which  barges  or  other  vessels  may  be  transported  from 
one  situation  to  another,  is  therefore  the  subject  of  this 
patent.  The  manner  of  effecting  this  object  is  described 
by  the  inventor  to  he  forming  two  separate  channels, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  united  at  the  ends,  so  tliat 
when  both  are  supplied  with  water,  and  motion  is  given  to 
the  water  in  one  of  the  channels,  that  motion  is  com* 
niunicated  to  the  water  in  the  other  cliaiinel,  and  tiierehy 
a  continual  current  or  circulation  of  the  water  will  be 
produced,  which  will  be  found  capable  of  carrying  barges 
or  other  vessels  in  either  direction,  according  to  the  chan- 
nel in  which  the  vessels  may  be  placed. 

Fig.  1,  Plato  XIV.,  represents  a  plan  view  of  a  portion 
of  a  canal  constructed  according  to  this  invention ;  fig.  2, 
is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same ;  and  dg.  3,  represents  a 
longitudinal  section  of  that  part  of  the  canal  opposite  the 
engine-house ;  a,  a,  is  one  channel,  and  b,  b,  the  other 
channel  ;  e,  is  the  lock  closed  hy  gates  d,  d,  in  any  con- 
venient manner.  The  water  is  put  in  motion  by  a  lift- 
wheel  e,  seen  best  in  fig.  3  ;  in  the  same  figure  /,  is  a  dam 
over  which  the  water  from  the  channel  a,  is  lifted  by  the 
wheel  e. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  as  the  wheel  revolves  and 
lifts  the  water  from  the  channel  a,  the  water  in  the  other 
channel  will  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  so  that  by 
these  means,  a  continual  current  is  created  which  will  move 
any  body,  such  as  a  barge,  which  maybe  placed  therein, — 
llnrolled  in  Inrolment  Office,  April,  1838.] 
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To  Henry  Jones  onj  Thomas  Jones,  both  of  Marple, 
in  tie  county  of  Cheiter,  weavertifor  their  invention  of 
a  certain  method  of  expanding  or  stretching  cloth,  and 
keepitig  it  even  during  the  process  of  wearing,  and  of 
preserving  the  selvages  thereof — [Sealed  4th  Mayll 
1833.] 

This  apparatus  would  be  called  by  weavers  self-acting 
temples.     It  is  designed,  like  ordinary  temples,  to  keep-^ 
the  cloth  in  tension,  and  at  a  uniform  width  during  tlie 
operation  of  weaving. 

Various  modes  of  effecting  this  object  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  our  journal,  and  some  we  think  much  more 
simple  in  their  construction  and  operation  than  the  present. 

The  patentees  apply  at  eacli  side  of  the  loom  two  pair* 
of  nippers  of  peculiar  construction :  they  are  attached  6 
sliding  pieces  worked  from  some  of  the  ordinary  movin^V 
posts  of  the  loom,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  nippert 
and  letting  go  the  list  of  the  cloth,  and  for  taking  hold 
again  of  the  list  and  stretching  the  cloth  out  to  its  proper 
breadth. 

Each  pair  of  nippers  consists  of  a  horizontal  slidi 
piece  or  chap,  having  projecting  points  which   protruda^ 
into  the  list  of  tlie  cloth,  and  a  lever  chap,  which,  being 
brought  against  the  former,holds  the  cloth  securely  between 
them. 

The  lever  chap  is  held  up  to  its  bearing  by  a  spiij 
spring,  but  is  lifted  away  from  its  hold  by  a  strap  i 
jointed  lever  attached  to  the  slider;  so  that  as  the  slidi 
recedes,  the  lever  chap  rises,  and  the  cloth  is  released  irot 
their  hold. 

We  have  said  that  tliere  are  two  of  these  pairs  of  nippers 
at  each  side  of  the  loom,  the  object  of  which  is,  tliat  when 
one  pair  of  the  nippers  are  made  to  let  go  their  hold,  the  _ 
other  pair  of  nippers  may  hold  the  list  of  th( 
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These  two  pairs  of  nippers  on  each  side  of  the  loom,  are 
placed  nearly  close  together ;  they  have  besides  their  slid- 
ing movement  in  and  out,  or  to  and  from  the  lists,  a  slight 
horizontal  action  in  a  segmental  direction  upon  a  pivot;  so 
that  either  of  them  having  withdrawn  from  holding  tlie  list, 
it  may  take  hold  of  the  list  again  a  little  in  advance  of 
its  former  place.  This  segmental  movement  of  the  nippers 
is  effected  in  its  advancing  direction  by  a  lateral  spring,  and 
is  brought  back  again  by  the  progrcsd  of  the  cloth  as  it  is 
drawn  over  the  breast  beam. 

The  sliding  chap  (having  the  points  or  tentera  that  take 
into  the  lists)  acts  in  a  long  narrow  box,  and  by  a  spring  is 
drawn  back  from  its  holding  position,  but  pressed  up  into 
its  holding  position  by  a  rotary  cam  behind  it.  This 
rotary  cam  is  a.  cylinder,  having  a  recess  in  its  periphery, 
so  that  when  the  cane  is  acting  against  the  sliding  part,  the 
chap  is  pushed  forward,  and  its  points  protrude  into  the 
list,  the  lever  chap  by  the  same  movement  being  brought 
down  and  the  nippers  thereby  made  to  take  iast  hold ;  but 
when  the  recess  in  the  rotary  cam  comes  round,  the  spring 
causes  the  slide  to  retreat  into  the  recess  in  the  cam,  and 
the  chaps  of  the  nippers  thereby  open  and  relinquish  their 
hold. 

The  nippers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  loom,  of  course 
^Qt  in  opposite  directions  to  distend  the  clotli,  and  through 
tjte  mechanism  by  wluch  they  are  actuated,  the  two  opposite 
corresponding  nippers  are  made  to  hold  fast  the  cloth, 
whilst  the  other  two  are  withdiavm  from  their  hold.  These 
reciprocating  movements  take  place  as  often  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  cloth  by  the  weaving  renders  it  necessary, 
and  when  the  nippers  shde  back,  they  are,  by  the  lateral 
qtrings,  inoced  side-ways  towards  the  batten  in  order  to 
take  hold  again  of  the  lists  in  fresh  places. — [Inrolled 
in  the  Iiirolment  Office,  July,  1833. 
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To  Samuel  Stocker,  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  machim 
for  his  invention  of  hnproeements  in  chimneys  j 
dwelling  houses,  and  in  apparatus  for  scraping,  sweq 
ing,  or  cleaning  chimneys,  and  in  the  manufactui-e  15 
such  apparatus,  and  in  the  materials  of  which  such 
chimneys  aie  formed. — [Sealed  21st  August,  1838,] 

This  invention  is  divided  into  two  parts, — and  consists, 
firstly,  in  a  novel  mode  of  constructing  the  chimneys  of 
dwelling-houses ;  and  secondly,  in  an  improved  apparal 
for  clearing  or  sweeping  chimneys. 

By  the  improved  method  lierein  specified,  it  is  foul 
that  a  chimney  may  he  constructed  in  such  a  mannerj 
it  will  occupy  less  space,  and  may  be  cleaned  or  swept  wil 
much  greater  facility  than  the  ordinary  brick  chimneys. 

Pig.  1,  Plate  XV.,  shews  the  method  of  consti-ucting 
chimneys  as  proposed  by  the  patentee ;  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  earthenware  tubes,  (similar  to  the  chimney  pots 
now  in  use),  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  Ught  brick-work ;  the  interstices  between 
the  brick-work  and  the  tubes,  being  filled  up  with  mortar 
or  cement,  as  the  chimney  is  being  built.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  lower  parts  of  the  tubes  overlap  the  top  of  those 
tubes  wlu'ch  are  immediately  beneath.  The  patentee  ol 
serves,  that  it  is  evident,  that  square  or  other  sha] 
tubes  may  be  used  ;  but,  he  considers  that  round  ones,' 
those  shewn  in  the  figure,  are  preferable. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  im] 
ments  in  apparatus  for   scraping,   cleaning,  or  sweepii 
chimneys. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  section  of  an  ordinary  brick  chimne^j 
having  the  apparatus  applied  thereto.  This  apparatus 
Consists  of  several  elastic  brushes  attached  together,  thus 
forming  one  brush  ;  and  to  the  upper  end  of  t' '   ' 
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chain  or  rope  Is  attached.  This  chain  or  rope  is  passed 
over  a  pulley  placed  above,  am!  is  used  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  brush.  When  the  apparatus  is  required  for  use, 
the  brush  is  attached  to  the  chain  as  before  stated,  and  is 
drawn  up  and  down  the  chimney;  and  as  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  sides  of  tlie  chimney,  it  will  very  speedily 
dislodge  all  the  soot. 

Fig.  3,  represents  a  side  and  plan  view  of  another 
description  of  brtish  to  be  used  in  sweeping  Straight  chim- 
neys, and  consists  of  a  circular  brush  mounted  on  a  spindle, 
to  the  end  of  which  the  chain  is  attached.  "When  the 
chimney  \a  cleaned,  the  brush  may  be  detached,  and  the 
chain  placed  out  of  the  way,  on  the  side  of  the  fire-place. 

There  is,  also,  another  method  of  cleaning  cliinii\j?ys 
described  in  the  specification,  which  is,  by  attaching  lutentl 
ehains  to  the  one  which  passes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney.  The  long  chain  ia  swung  round,  from 
below,  and  the  small  lateral  ehains,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  chimney,  will  remove  the  soot. 

The  patentee  says,  that  although  he  has  shewn  and 
described  a  brush,  as  the  instrument  to  be  used  for  clean- 
ing the  chimneys,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  other  articles, 
such  as  a  scraper  of  iron,  may  be  employed. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  stated  that  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provements and  tlie  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into 
effect,  having  been  described,  the  invention  secured  under 
the  present  letters  patent  consists,  firstly,  in  a  method  of 
constructing  chimneys  as  above  described;  and  secondly, 
in  the  mode  of  arranging  apparatus,  having  a  roller  or 
suitable  supports  at  tlie  top  for  a  chain  or  cord  to  work 
on,  for  sweeping,  cleaning,  or  scraping  chimneys,  as  above 
described.— [/wroWed  in  the  hirolment  Office,  Febrvary, 
1839.] 
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To  John  Ericsson,  of  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  tn 
the  count  1/  of  Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  an  engine  for  j/roducing  motive  power,  whereby  _ 
a  greater  quantity  of  power  is  obtained,  by  a  give* 
quantity  of  fuel,  than  heretofore, — [Sealed  4th  April"/! 
183.'t.] 

This  ia  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  ovdinaiy  parts  of  i 
bigli  pressure  steam  engine,  connected  to  certain  heatii^ 
apparatus,  but  in  tliis  instance  the  engine  is  intended  to  b 
worked  by  heated  air  or  gas. 

Two  working  cylinders,  having  ordinary  pistons,  &c.,  are- 
placed  with  a  third  cylinder  between  them ;  the  latter  may 
be  called  an  air  pump,  and  a  crank  shaft  ia  connected 
above  to  the  piston,  and  to  each  of  the  two  working  cylil 
ders  an  enclosed  furnace  is  connected,  having  within  it  f 
system  of  pipes  for  the  passage  of  the  air  or  gas  whicl 
is  raised  in  ita  temperature  as  it  proceeds  through  the  fiiW 
naee  to  the  induction  aperture  of  each  working  cylinder.i 
When  tlie  heated  air  baa  performed  its  office  by  raisinj 
the  piston  in  the  working  cylinder,  it  passes  off  by  th| 
eduction  aperture  into  the  middle  cylinder  or  air  pumpg 
and  is  thence  forced  through  a  pipe  into  a  large  ^ 
called  a  regenerator. 

This  regenerator  is  of  a  cylindiical  shape,  and  contaiiq 
two  unconnected  systems  of  horizontal  pipes,  which  are  in 
dose  contact  with  eacii  other ;  the  one  system  of  pipes 
communicates  with  one  of  the  working  cylinders  and  its 
furnace, — the  other  system  of  pipes  with  the  other  working 
cylinder  and  its  furnace,  and  performing  an  endless  circu^, 
through  them. 

Before  setting  the  engines  to  work,  the  regenerator  is  .6 
bo  heated  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  that  heat  will  I 
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kept  up  by  the  smoke  and  vnpours  from  the  furnaces, 
as  the  fluea  from  them  pass  round  the  jiickct  that  envclnpes 
the  regenerator.  The  whole  of  tlic  tubes  connected  with 
both  of  the  working  eylinde'rs,  are  to  be  filled  with  air,  and 
that  air  is  to  be  raised  to  the  required  temperature  by 
jjassing  through  the  pipes  in  the  furnaces. 

When  tlie  engine  is  to  be  set  to  work,  the  induction 
valve  of  one  of  the  working  cylinders  is  opened,  and  tlic 
heated  air  from  the  pipes  in  the  furnace  then  rushing 
in  under  the  piston,  by  its  elastic  force  raises  the  piston  in 
the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  steam  engiiios,  When  the 
piston  of  the  first  working  cylinder  has  been  made  to  per- 
form its  stroke,  the  induction  valve  of  the  second  working 
cylinder  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  heated  air  admitted  ^'oni 
its  furnace,  in  order  to  raise  the  other  piston  in  like  manner. 
At  the  same  time  the  eduction  valve  of  the  fonner  cylinder 
19  opened,  and  the  heated  air  is  allow^ed  to  escape  into  the 
middle  cylinder  or  air  pump,  by  which  it  is  forced  through 
a  tube  into  the  regenerator. 

Tlie  system  of  pipes  in  the  regenerator,  connected  with 
the  first  mentioned  working  cylinder,  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered much  hotter  than  the  ordinary  or  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  regenerator ;  and  the  air  in  the  other 
system  of  pipes,  connected  with  the  second  working  cylin- 
der, being  of  a  lower  temperature  and  in  contact  with  the 
heated  pipes  will,  as  it  passes  in  an  opposite  direction, 
proceeding  towards  its  furnace,  abstract  the  heat  from  llic 
iumace,  and  at  its  increased  temperature  cuter  the  pipes 
of  its  furnace. 

Tlie  cdaction  valve  of  the  second  working  cylinder  will 
now  open,  and  the  air  which  raised  its  piston  pass  into  the 
air  pump  and  be  forced  in  its  turn  into  the  regenerator ; 
the  induction  valve  of  the  first  cylinder  at  the  same  tiitie 
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In  this  way  it  is  intended  that  the  two  separate  volumei 
of  air  belonging  to  the  two  working  cylinders,  and  circu- 
lating in  their  respective  systems  of  pipes  in  the  rege- 
nerator, shall  reciprocally  as  they  approach  their  furnace 
take  up  the  heat  from  the  eduction,  and  by  that  means 
require  very  little  heat  in  their  furnace^f  before  they  act 
upon  their  pistons ;  and  the  patentee  presumes  that  scarcely 
any  of  the  heat  will  be  lost  except  by  radiation,  and  that 
therefore  a  Tcry  small  consumption  of  fuel  will  be  found 
EufBcient  to  keep  the  working  cylinders  in  constant  ope«- 
ratifn. 

The  machinery  is  so  arranged  that  its  working  pari^' 
shall  open  and  close  the  ralres  as  in  ordinary  steam' 
engines,  and  the  crank  shaft  being  connected  to  the  pistons' 
of  all  three  cylinders,  the  lur  pump  will  be  worked  simul- 
taneously with  the  other  operations ;  and  if  any  portions  of 
the  volumes  of  air  escape  through  leakage,  that  may  be 
replaced  by  air  cocks  connected  to  tlie  tubes. — [Inrolled 
in  the  Inrolment  Office,  October  1833.] 
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To  Claude  Marie  Hilaihe  Molinard,  of  Bury  Street^ 
St.  Mary  Axe,  iti  the  City  of  London,  merchant,  for  1 
an  intention  of  certain  improvements  in  loom*  or 
chines  for  weaving  fabrics ;  being  a  communicatiomA 
from  a  foreigner,— l^QoXeA  9th  April,  1833.] 

This  is  described  as  an  improvement  upon  the  Jacquard 
or  Lyons  loom,  and  though  the  specification  is  extended  to 
nornious  length,  the  matter  of  invention  may  be  tol ' 
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R  very  few  words,  viz : — it  is  changing  the  ailuation  of  the 
roller  which  carries  the  pattern  cards  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  loom,  as  heretofore,  to  a  place  bcneatli  the  work  threads, 

The  spccificatioii  recites  that  a  patent  was  granted  in 
England  fur  the  Jucquard  loom,  to  Francis  Lambert,  in 
the  year  1830,  (see  Vol.  II.  of  first  series  cf  our  journal,  p. 
95),  and  for  further  improvements  on  the  same  to  Stephen 
Wilson,  in  1821,  (see  the  same  volume  of  our  journal, 
p.  255.)  It  then  goes  on  to  describe  these  former  inven- 
tions, in  which  an  endless  succession  or  chain  of  card- 
boards placed  above  the  loom  and  pierced  with  certain 
holes,  were  successively  brought  to  act  against  the  ends  of 
certain  horizontal  rods,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  certain 
hooks  connected  with  the  warp  threads,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting those  portions  of  the  warp  threads  being  raised 
when  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  loom  lifted  the  har- 
ness to  open  the  studs. 

As  we  have  referred  to  tlie  original  inventions,  it  will  be 
be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  pai-ts  and  operation  of  the 
loom  more  fully,  especially  as  the  Jacquaid  loom  is  now 
perfectly  well  known  to  all  weavers. 

The  present  invention  is  to  place  the  roller  which  car- 
ries the  pierced  cards  under  the  warp  threads  iu  the  back 
part  of  the  loom,  and  to  cause  the  pierced  cards  as  they 
successively  come  into  operation,  to  act  against  the  imder 
parts  of  a  series  of  perpendicular  needles,  through  the  eyes 
of  which  the  warp  threads  are  severally  passed.  By  these 
means  the  selected  portions  of  the  work  which  are  to  pro- 
duce the  embroidered  figure  or  pattern  upon  the  fabric,  are 
raised  or  depressed  by  the  pierced  cards  in  a  more  sinple 
manner  than  by  the  original  marking  placed  above. — [In- 
rolled  in  the  Jitrolmenl  Office,  October  183^,] 


To  Henhy  Knill,  of  Eldon  Place,  Grange  Road, 
Bermondsey,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  for  his  invention 
of  imjM-ocementa  in  cleansing  the  bottoms  of  docks, 
rivers,  and  other  waters, — [Sealed  30tli  August,  1838.] 

This  inyention  is  for  a  method  of  cleaDsing  the  bottoms  of 
rivers,  docks,  harbours,  and  other  waters,  and  consists 
attaching  a  rake  or  other  similar  instrument  to  the  si 
of  a  steam  vessel,  by  means  of  a  chain,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  said  rake  may  drag,  draw,  or  rake  the  mud  into  a 
tide-way  or  stream,  in  order  that  it  may,  by  tliis  means,  be 
carried  away. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  specification,  the  patentee  sa; 
that  he  doca  not  claim  "  the  apparatus  separately  nor 
steam  boat  shewn  and  mentioned,  when  separately 
sideredi"  but  he  claims,  as  his  invention,  "  tlie  mode 
cleansing  tlie  bottoms  of  docks,  rivers,  and  other  waters, 
by  means  of  a  steam  boat,  having  suitable  apparatus  com- 
bined therewith,  as  above  described." — [Iiirolled  in  Ut6 
Inrolmcnt  Office,  February,  1839.] 
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To  JoHH  Small,  of  Old  Jewry,  in  the  city  of  Londi 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  mantfacture  of 
thread  or  yarn,  and  paper,  by  the  application  of 
certain  Jibrous  materials  not  hitherto  so  employed, — 
[Sealed  1st  December,  1S38.] 

If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  Vol.  XII]^ 
page  2<fl,  of  the  present  series  of  our  journal,  they  \ 
find   Mr.    Small's  invention  described  with  the  greates 
minuteness,  under  the  title  of  a  patent  giauted  to  1 
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Miles  Berry,  for  a  Frencli  discovery,  coinniunicatcd  to  liira 
by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad,  and  dated  May  14tli,  1838. 

The  present  patentee  proposes  to  in:inufacturc  paper, 
thread,  or  yarn,  from  the  fibres  of  the  Bananna  tree,  the  fig 
tree,  the  palm  tree,  the  aloe,  and  the  plantain.  All  these 
plants  are  severally  mentioned,  and  the  process  of  manu- 
Gtcture  described  and  explained  in  the  specification  of  Mr. 
Beriy's  patent,  which  was  inrolled  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  1838. — [Inrolled  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  June 
1839.] 

Wliat  could  induce  Mr.  Small  to  throw  away  his  money 
in  soliciting  a  patent,  without  first  ascertaining  whether 
the  same  had  been  done  before,  we  cannot  imagine, — but 
that  it  exhibits  great  negligence  on  his  part,  or  that  of  his 
agent,  is  most  evident,  for  the  particulars  of  this  manu- 
facture were  before  the  public  when  liis  jjatcnt  Was  in  an 
early  stage  of  its  progress. 


7b  William  Thomas  Shallcroks,  of  Holt  Town,  vithtn 
the  parish  of  Afanchesler,  in  the  county  Palatine    of 
IiCOicaster,  mechanic,  for  his  invention  of  certain  im- 
■ovements  in  looms  or  machines  for  weaving  cotton, 
•n,  aili:,  woollen,  and  other  ^fibrous  cloths  or  substances, 
—[Sealed  9th  January,  1833.] 

THEaE  are  three  features  of  improvement  proposed  under 
this  patent, — first,  an  improved  method  of  giving  motion  to 
the  pecking  sticks  of  a  loom,  in  order  to  drive  the  shuttle 
with  greater  rapidity;  second,  a  new  mode  of  working  the 
headles,  which  raise  and  depress  the  warp  threads;  and 
third,  an  improved  mechanism  for  driving  the  work  roller, 
(.which  the  cloth  is  wound  up  as  it  becomes  woven. 
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The  patentee  considers  tliat  the  conatruct'ion  of  a  powO 
loom  being  well  understood,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
describe  one,  but  only  to  point  out  those  variations  in 
parts  of  the  meclianism  which  he  claims  as  improvements, 

Tlie  mechanism  by  whicli  the  first  object  is  to  be  effecte 
is  represented  in  perspective  upon  a  very  small  scale,  audi 
so  indifferently  described,  that  we  can  only  understaw 
that,  on  the  end  of  the  ordinary  crank  shaft  there  is  ■ 
pinion  which  takes  in  to  the  crank  wheel,  and  that  to  a  pin  ii 
this  wheel  a  connecting  rod  is  attached,  which  is  also 
attached  to  a  double  crank.  Then  follows  a  series  of  other 
wheels,  rods,  and  cranks,  which  we  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  put  together,  and  tliat  ultimately,  the  movements  thi»-_ 
obtained,  drives  the  pecker,  and  projects  the  shuttle  to  a 
fro. 

Several  variations  of  the  arrangement  of  mechanism,  alia 
equally  obscure  to  us; — and  the  patentee  then  says,  thatlr 
these  means  he  renders  a  loom  less  complicated  than  here- 
tofore, and  that  by  it,  workmanship  and  materials  are  eco- 
nomised, and  that  the  power  required  for  driving  it  will 
be  greatly  diminished, — all  of  which  if  true,  we  regret  t^B>J 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

The  other  two  features  are  rendered  equally  obscure  bjr( 
the  smallness  of  the  figures,  the  obscurity  of  the  deacrip^ 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  letters  of  references  in  many  partBH 
nor  axe  we   assisted  in  the  claim  with  which  the  spi 
fication  closes,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  loom  separately  a 
disclaimed,  and  only  the  general  arrangement  considered  b 
be  new, — \Inrolled  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  July  1833.] 


Tfc  Edward  Samuel,  of  Liverpool,  merchant^  for  his 
invention  of  improvements  in  ike  manufacture  of  toda. — 
[Sealed  November  13tli,  1838.] 

This  invention  ia  for  improvements  in  certain  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  soda,  which  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Take  1 16  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  with 
40  parts  of  coal  or  coke,  and  having  mixed  them  together, 
let  them  be  roasted  in  an  iron  retort  or  kiln  for  some 
hours,  until  the  sulphate  of  barjtea  becomes  converted 
into  sulphuret  of  barium,  which  as  this  sulpburet  is  soluble 
in  water  may  be  readily  asccrtmned,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  about  84  parts  of  sulphuret  of  barium  may  be  obtained 
from  1 16  parts  of  barytes. 

The  84  parts  of  barium  must  then  be  taken  from  the 
retort  or  kiln  and  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  in  a  separate 
vessel,  dissolve  72  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  sulphuret 
of  barium  is  then  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  as  decomposition  takes  place  sulphate  of  barytes 
ia  precipitated,  and  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  soda  remains  in 
solution.  This  hydro-sulphuret  is  then  drawn  off  into  a 
another  vessel,  and  carbonic  acid  passes  through  it  until  it 
becomes  saturated.  This  saturated  solution  is  then  eva-^ 
porated  to  dryness,  and  tlie  sub-carbonate  of  soda  of  com- 
merce is  obtained. 

The  patentee  claims  in  the  above  process,  adding  sul- 
phuret of  barium  to  sulphate  of  soda  in  order  to  obtain 
mutual  decomposition,  and  also  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  a  solution  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  soda,  obtained  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

The  second  method  of  obtaining  hydro-sulphuret  of  soda 
is  as  follows.  Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
latia,  say  96  parts,  and  mix  the  same  with  about  30. 
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parts  of  coal  or  coke,  then  roast  tliem  together  in  a  retort' 
or  kiln  until  tlie  sulphate  of  strontia  becomes  converted 
into  a.  sulphurct  of  strontium-,  the  quantity  of  sulphuret 
thua  obtained  will  be  about  60  parts.  The  sulphuret  of 
strontium  must  be  taken  from  the  retort  and  dissolved.] 
ill  hot  water,  and  when  in  solution  it  is  to  be  added  to 
solution  of  73  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  previously 
solved  in  a  separate  vessel ;  a  decomposition  then  tal 
plaCe,  and  sulphuret  of  strontia  will  be  precipitated, 
hjdro-sulphuret  of  soda  rcmaiiung  in  solution.  The  hydrcv 
sulphuret  of  soda  is  then  to  be  drawn  off  into  another  vessel) 
and  streams  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it ;  after 
which,  upon  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  sub-carbonate 
of  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained.  The  claim  of  novelty  in 
this  process,  is  adding  sulphuret  of  strontium  to  sulphate 
cif  soda  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mutual  deconiposition.-j 

In  the  third  part  of  the  invention  the  sulphate  of  soda  IBM 
decomposed  by  means  of  hydrates  of  bary  tes  and  strontites, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  any  metallic  oxide  with 
the  sulphurets  of  strontium  or  barium.  Oxide  of  copper 
is  prefen-cd,  to  which  84  parts  of  sulphuret  of  barium 
should  be  used  for  every  31  parts  of  copper,  or  60  parts  of 
sulphuret  of  strontium,  to  the  before-mentioned  quantity  of 
copper.  The  claim  as  regards  this  part  of  the  invention 
for  adding  the  hydrates  of  barytes  or  strontites  to  the  si 
phate  of  soda,  for  obtaining  mutual  decomposition,  anJ 
also  for  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  an  hydrate  of 
soda,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  bai^'te* 
or  strontites. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  invention  is,  for  decoi 
posing  chloride  of  sodium,  through  the  agency  of  c 
acid.  In  order  to  effect  this  a  saturated  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sodi 
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cipitated  as  an  oxalate  or  binoxalale  of  soda.  When  the 
liquid  is  drawn  off,  the  binoxtilate  of  soda  thus  obtained 
sliould  be  exposed  to  a  red  beat,  by  which  it  immediately 
becomes  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  or  else  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  carbonate  of  hme  and  water  is  mixed 
with  it;  and  upon  boiling  the  mixture  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
lime  is  obtained.  The  solution  is  dried  down,  and  upon 
being  heated  in  a  fui'naee,  becomes  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
oxalate  of  lime  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of  sulpliuric 
acid,  and  the  oxalic  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  used  for  a 
subsequent  oiieration.  The  claim  of  novelty  set  forth,  as 
regards  this  part  of  the  invention,  is  the  use  of  oxalic  acid 
for  separating  soda  from  cliloride  of  sodium  or  common 
sBXt.—\InroUed  in  the  Inrolmetii  Office,  May  1839.] 


7b  Andrew  Smith,  of  Princes  Streei,  Leicester  Square, 
in  the  comity  of  Middlesex,  engineer,  for  his  invention 
of  certain  improvements  in  the  mannfact-ure  of  ropes  for 
cables,  and  other  purposes  to  which  ropes  are  applicable, 
—[Sealed  20th  March,  1839.] 

This  invention  appbes  to  that  mode  or  method  of  making 
or  manufacturing  ropes,  cords,  or  cable,  in  which  several 
strands  of  material  are  twisted  or  coiled  one  around  (he- 
other,  as  is  tbo  usual  method  of  making  ropes,  cords,  or 
cables  of  hemp  or  other  fibrous  materials.  It  consists  in 
the  adaptation,  application,  and  use  of  malleable  iron  or 
other  metal  wire,  in  the  making  or  manufacturing  of  cables, 
coi'ds,  and  ropes,  for  mining  and  other  purposes,  and  such 
like  articles  instead,  or  in  place  oj  hemp,  flax,  or  other 
fibrous  or  textile  substances,  or  materials,  now  commonly 
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ased;  and  wliich  said  fibrous  substances  or  materials  rd'' 
quire  to  be  first  prepared,  and  spun,  or  twisted  into 
strands,  and  tlien  combined  together  to  foi-m  tlie  rope, 
cord,  or  cable,  by  twisting  one  or  more  strands  around  tlie 
others, — wliereas  by  the  use  and  application  of  malleable 
iron,  or  other  wires,  no  such  previous  twisting  or  spinning  of 
the  material  into  single  strands  is  required,  as  the  wire  is 
drawn  by  the  usual  method  in  sullicieut  length  to  allow  of 
their  being  combined  together  in  any  number,  either  to 
form  the  several  strands  of  a  ]aTge  rope  or  cable,  or  to  be 
coiled  into  a  single  rope  or  cord  composed  of  only 
strand.  My  said  improved  ropes,  cords,  and  cables,  beinj 
more  particularly  applicable  in  situations  where  there  is 
excess  of  heat,  of  damp,  or  of  friction. 

I  make  these  improved  ropes,  cords,  or  cables,  in  thtt 
following  manner: — I  first  take  any  number  of  lengths 
of  wire,  of  size  or  thickness,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  rope  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  combine  them 
into  a  rope  or  cord,  by  twisting  them  together  by  any 
the  machinery  commonly  used  for  rope-making  or  twistii 
threads  of  fibrous  substances  together ;  and  in  order  that 
my  improved  ropes  may  not  be  liable  to  oxidation  in  damp 
situations,  I  prefer  coating  or  covering  the  wires  with  a 
solution  of  india  rubber,  or  some  mixture  or  compound  of 
india  rubber  and  other  material,  which  will  prevent  oxida- 
tion, or  that  the  wires  should  be  coated  or  covered  with 
tin,  or  zinc,  or  other  metal  not  liable  to  oxidation,  previouB> 
to  their  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  wires  have  been  twisted  or  combined  into  A 
rope,  or  cord,  such  rope  or  cord  may  be  laid  by  the  ordi- 
nary means  into  a  thick  cable ;  the  whole  may  then  be 
coated  or  covered  with  strips  of  canvas,  leather,,  or  other 
strong  material,  saturated  in  an  india  rubber  solution  or 
other  waterproof  composition,  as  a  further  protection  to 
the  wires, 
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I  would  here  observe,  that  in  cases  where  tlie  several 
lenglha  of  wirf  are  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  form  the 
complete  length  of  rope,  the  ends  of  two  lengths  of  wire 
may  be  joined  together,  by  laying  or  twisting  their  ends 
together  or  overlaying  them  a  few  indies;  and  in  cases 
where  this  circumstance  occiu^s,  I  prefer  using  lengtlis 
of  wire  of  different  extent,  so  that  when  they  are  com- 
bined to  form  a  rope,  the  several  joints  may  not  come 
near  together.  Also  I  would  remark,  that  these  lengtlis 
or  threads  of  wire  should  not  be  twisted  or  coiled  so  hard 
or  close  one  upon  another,  as  is  done  with  ropes  made  of 
hemp  or  fibrous  material,  and  that  tlie  strands  of  wire 
may  be  laid  or  coiled  "  cable-ways,"  or  "  hawser-ways,"  as 
is  well  known  in  common  rope-making. 

And  lastly,  that  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the 
making  or  manufacturing  ropes  or  cables  of  wire,  when  the 
strands  are  kept  in  sti-aight  lines,  or  nearly  so,  or  parallel 
aide  by  side,  as  these  have  already  been  invented  and 
patented  by  me ;  but  that  which  I  do  claim  is,  the  adaiita- 
tion,  application,  and  use  of  malleable  iron  or  other  metal 
wire,  to  the  making  of  ropes,  cables,  and  such  like  articles, 
the  said  length  of  wire  being  twisted  or  coiled,  and  laid 
one  around  the  other  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  rope- 
making,  when  strands  of  hemp  or  other  fibrous  material 
are  employed,  such  strands  or  lengths  of  wire  being  pro- 
tected from  rust  or  oxidation  by  coatings  of  india  rubber 
or  other  waterproof  composition  or  material,  or  tin,  or 
^c,  or  other  metals  not  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  rust 
or  oxidation  as  iron. — \Inrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office^ 
September  1S39.] 

Specification  diawn  by  Muetb.  Newton  and  Berry. 
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To   William    Horsfield,    of  Switlmgton   Mills,   near" 
Iseeds,  in  the  countt/  of  Fori,  corn  miller,  for  his  ir, 
lion  of  certain  improvements  in  the  eomlruction  of  mithy 
for  grinding  corn.— [Sealed  March  19th,  1838.] 

This  invention  ia  described  by  the  patentee  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  section  drawing  fig.  I ,  Plate  XIV,  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  a  corn  mill  with  a  pair  ofstones, 
working  by  under-gearing;   and  the  section  drawing  fig.  2, 
ia  given  for  the  purpose  of  describing   a  corn  null  with  a   j 
pair  of  stones,  working  by  overhead  or  upper-gearing.  I  shall 
now  first  describe  fig,   1,  generally,  and  also  with  my  im- 
provements attached ;  and  afterwards  fig.  2,  in  like  manner.' , 
A,  in  fig.  1,  represents  the  top  or  revolving  stone,  and  B,  the 
bottom  or  fixed  stone ;  c,  the  wooden  frame  or  casing,  by 
which  the  flour  or  meal  is  collected  and  conducted  to  the 
proper  channel,  to  the  sack  or  receiver;  d,  is  the  driving 
shaft  standing  upright  in  the  adjustable  step  e,  fixed  into'  ■ 
the  lever  f,  wliich  ia  held  and  supported  by  the  screwed 
iron  bolt  and  capstan-like  nut  g,  g,  in  firm  and  suflicient 
frame  work  ii,  forming  the  usual  means  by  which  the  re- 
volving stone   A,  is  brought  closer,  or  set  further  apart, 
or  made  level  whenever  required;  also  the  bush  or  collar  I 
wliich  ia  firmly  fixed  into  the  centre  of  the  bottom  stone  b,  ' 
through    which    the    driving    shaft    D,  is  held   and  turns, 
in  order  to  give  motion  to  the  revolving  atone  a  ;  the  bevel 
wheels  ),  will  shew  where  motion  is  given  to  the  upright 
shaft  D,  by  which  means  velocity  is  given  to  the  revolving^ 
stone  A,  and  the  grinding  process  carried  on. 

The  above  described  mill  work  is  common  to  moat  coxn 
mills,  with  driving  action  below  the  stones,  and  to  no  part 
thereof  do  I  lay  any  claim.  But  of  the  following  improve- 
ments I  have  every  reason  to  be  assured  that  I  am  the 
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inventor,  nnd  do  therefore  cl;tiin  as  my  own  invention,  viz., 
first,  of  a  better  method  of  fixing  and  carrying  the  top  or 
revolving  atone  than  has  hitherto  been  used,  viz.,  by 
a  cross-armed  cast  iron  frame,  which  I  call  the  adjusting 
carrier  for  this  reason,  that  by  its  means  the  stone  may  be 
so  fixed,  adjusted,  and  held  by  it,  that  when  in  full  motion, 
it  will  be  carried  round  in  a  perfect  equilibrium, — a  conse- 
quence which  eveiy  practical  miller  knows  how  to  value 
and  appreciate, — and  likewise,  in  a  far  superior  and  more 
complete  method  of  feeding  or  keeping  a  pair  of  stones 
reffalarly  supplied  with  com  for  grinding,  than  by  the  very 
old  plan  of  the  hopper  and  chuff,  which,  by  the  adoption  of 
my  improvement,  will  be  entirely  done  away. 

K,  fig.  I,  represents  the  adjusting  carrier  in  its  proper 
place  ;  the  joint  at  l,  is  fonned  by  a  square  hole  or  socket 
three  or  more  inches  deep,  narrower  at  the  top  so  as  to  fit 
exactly  the  conical  or  tapered  square  end  of  the  upright 
driving  shaft  d,  atL  :— great  care  must  he  taken  in  fitting 
thisjoint,  that  the  cross  arms  of  the  adjusting  carrier  k,  runs 
quite  square  and  level.  The  manner  of  fixing  and  hanging 
the  stone  to  it,  is  by  means  of  a  flat  cast  iron  circular  plate 
M,  (shewn  more  fully  in  the  over-view  fig.  3,)  which  plate 
is  fastened  very  firmly  to  the  revolving  stone  a,  by  four 
screwed  bolts  N,  N,  N,  n,  figs.  I,  and  3,  passed  quite 
through  or  sunk  into  it :  upon  this  plate  also  there  are  four 
cavities  or  recesses  O,  O,  o,  o,  figs.  I ,  and  3,  each  made  to  fit 
an  arm  of  the  adjusting  carrier  k,  and  it  is  by  passing 
a  strong  screwed  bolt  through  this  plate,  in  the  centre 
of  each  cavity  or  recess,  and  also  through  each  arm  of  the 
adjusting  carrier  K,  shewn  at  p,  p,  p,  p,  figs.  1,  and  3, 
which  screwed  bolts  must  each  have  a  proper  nut,  and 
also  an  extra  nut  as  a  set  nut,  to  secure  the  first  nut  from 
giving  way  ;  and  it  is  by  this  means,  and  the  screwing  and 
unscrewing  of  these   bolts   and   nuts,   that  the  revolving 
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stone  A,  ia  fixed,  adjusted,  and  made  to  revolve  in  a  tri 
and  perfect  manner. 

My  improved  feeder  for  a  pair  of  stones,  worked 
under-gear,  is  shewn  as  q,  r,  s,  fig.  1.  q,  is  the  paa- 
or  receiver  with  the  conducting  pipe  Ej  screwed,  or  other- 
wise fiistencd  to  it;  and  s,  a  cast  iron  month-piece,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  bell,  but  with  a  hole  quite  through 
it,  and  made  to  fit  loosely  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  con- 
ducting pipe  R,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down,  to  be  raised 
higher  or  brought  nearer  to  the  distributing  plate  t,  which 
is  cast  in  the  middle  of  a  funnel  u,  (shewn  better  in  the 
over-view  fig.  4,)  having  at  the  bottom  four  cavities  or 
recesses  IS,  fig.  5,  which  are  made  to  fit  the  four  cross 
arms  of  the  adjusting  carrier,  on  wliich  it  is  dropped  on 
and  fixed  exactly  over  the  eye  or  centre  of  the  revolving 
stone  Aj  and  turns  round  with  it.  The  ilistributing  plata 
thus  fixed,  will,  whether  the  stone  runs  quicker  or  slower, 
regulate  the  feeding  accordingly  in  the  moat  perfect  man- 
ner possible,  I 

To  regulate  tlie  delivery  when  a  more  or  less  quantity  kl 
required  from  the  feeder,  the  mouth-piece  s,  has  a  cross 
bar  near  the  bottom  inside,  which  is  cast  with  it,  and  from 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  which  a  wire  rod  v,  with  a  head  at 
the  end,  is  passed  through  it  and  the  conducting  pipe  R, 
and  the  pan  and  receiver  Q,  and  jointed  to  a  lever  W, 
whoso  fulcrum  is  on  the  frame  x,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  or  otherwise,  and  from  the  other  end  of  which  lever 
is  jointed  and  hangs  another  wire  connecting  rod  y,  which 
is  passed  through  the  floor  into  the  room  below  or  other* 
wise,  where — by  means  of  an  index  plate  and  a  paint 
headed  screwed  bolt,  with  a  thumb  or  winged  nut  z,  wh( 
the  quantity  of  meal  ground  in  any  giien  time  is  ascer- 
tained— an  index  may  be  formed,  and  the  grinding  process 
regulated    to    tlie    greatest    nicety,    even  by   the  mean^ 
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capQcity.  The  feeder  fig.  o,  is  given  to  shew  a  different 
method  of  regulating  the  feeding,  viz.,  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  valve,  made  of  iron  or  other  metal,  to  fit  the  inside  of 
the  bel!-formod  end  of  conducting  pipe  r,  through  the 
centre  of  which,  the  same  kind  of  wire  rod  v,  is  passed  and 
acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  the  lever  w,  the  con- 
necting rod  Y,  the  pointed-headed  screwed  bolt  and  thumb 
or  ^vinged  nut  z,  and  the  sane  object  attained, 

Having  now  given  a  description  of  a  corn  mill  worked 
with  under-gcar,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  so  minute 
a  description  of  a  mill  worked  by  over-head  or  upper-gear, 
except  in  those  parts  which  are  different  in  consequence  of 
the  driving  shaft  being  above  the  stones, — I  shall,  therefore, 
use  the  same  letters  of  reference  to  the  drawing  in  figs.  1 , 
and  2,  wherein  the  objects  in  both  are  alike,  and  use 
arithmetical  numbers  in  those  parts  which  are  different  and 
require  further  explanation.  No.  1,  in  fig.  2,  represents 
the  upright  driving  shaft,  with  the  usual  gearing  14,  at- 
tached, and  forked  catch  2,  at  the  lower  end,  held  and  sup- 
ported by  the  usual  plumer  block,  and  having  a  centre 
pointed  or  rounded  blunt-like  point  at  the  bottom  end, 
made  so  as  to  fit  a  centered  hollow  or  cup  4',  made  for  that 
purpose  at  the  top  end  of  the  lower  shaft  5,  which  in  this 
case  is  called  the  spindle, — but  which,  with  the  exception 
of  its  being  shorter,  and  not  having  the  driving  gear 
attached  to  it,  is  in  every  other  respect  the  same  as  the 
driving  shaft  D,  before  described  in  fig.  1,  viz.,  it  has 
the  same  conical  or  tapered  square  end  as  at  L ;  it  Is  held  in 
file  same  kind  of  bush  or  collar  i,  fixed  firmly  into  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  stone  b;  likewise  stands  into  the  like 
adjustable  step  or  cup  fixed  on  to  the  lever  f,  which  is  hchl 
and  supported  in  like  manner,  by  the  screwed  iron  bolt 
and  capstan-like  nut  r.,  g,  in  firm  and  suflieicnt  frame- 
Hk  H ;  and  which  also  in  the  same  way,  forma  the  usual 
u2 
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means  for  raising  and  depressing  the  revolving  stone  / 
making  it  level  whenever  required.     The  ahove  mill  w 
aa  I  have  before  stated,  is  common  to  most  corn  mills,  ani 
to  no  part  thereof  do  1  lay  any  claim. 

Having  before  described  the  particular  parts  which    I 
claim  as  my  invention,  in  reference  to  corn  mills  worked. 
by  under -gearing,  as  in  fig.    1,    I  shall  now  do  the  same, 
that  is  describe  the  particular  parts  1  claim  as  my  invent- 
lion  for  corn  mills  worked  by  over-head  or  upper -gearing,  I 
in  reference  to  drawing  fig.  2,  viz.,  the  lower  shaft  or  spia-j  J 
die  5,  having  the  same  conical  or  tapered  square  end  l^J 
the  adjusting  carrier  k,  is  fixed  exactly  alike  in  both  case^^ 
so  as  to  move  round  in  a  true  and  square  manner,  and  thsl 
revolving  stone  a,  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  the  s 
circulai'  cast  iron  plate  M,  (shewn  more  fully  in  the  o 
view  fig.  3,)  by  four  screwed  bolts  n,  N,  N,  N,  figs.  2,  and  1 
3,  passed  quite  through  or  sunk  into  it;   having  also  the   I 
like  four  cavities  or  recesses  o,  o,  o,  o,  figs.  2,  and  3,  made  J 
to  fit  likewise  the  four  cross  arms  of  the  adjusting  ciu-nec  I 
K,  where  also  in  the  centre  of  which  four  strong  screwed  I 
bolts  are  made  to  pass  through  both  as  at  p,  p,  p,  p,  figs.  S^M 
and  3,  each  bolt  as  before  explained,  having  a  proper  du^^ 
and  also  an  extra  nut  as  a  set  nut ;  and  with  which  meansn-l 
and  by  the  screwing  and  unscrewing  of  these  bolts  and! 
nuts,  the  revolving  stone  a,  is  fixed,  adjusted,  and  mad^l 
to  revolve  in  a  true  and  perfect  manner. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  shew  how  and  in  what  manner  1 
the  stone  and  under  action  receives  its  motion  from  thoJ 
upper  driving  shaft  1.  On  refereuce  to  fig.  8,  an  ovei-J 
view  representation  of  my  adjusting  carrier  k,  with  twoj 
cavities  or  recesses  6,  6,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boss  or^ 
square  hole  or  socket,  into  which  the  forked  catch  2,  at 
the  bottom  end  of  the  upright  driving  shaft,  is  fitted  and 
dropped  in,  and  carried  round  with  it,  and  thus  motion 
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r  given  to  the  lower  sliafY  or  spindle  5,  the  adjusting 
carrier  k,  the  revolving  stone  A,  and  tlie  grinding  process 
carried  on. 

Any  man  of  practice,  experience,  or  mechanical  know- 
ledge, will  know  there  must  he  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  construction  of  my  principle  of  centrifugal  feeding 
when  applied  to  com  mills,  with  the  driving  action  above 
the  stones,  than  when  below  and  quite  out  of  the  way,  as 
in  the  before  described  principle  in  6g.  1.  However, 
in  making  repeated  experiments,  I  have  contrived  three 
different  ways  of  adopting  my  plan  of  centrifugal  feeding 
to  the  driving  shaft,  when  above  the  stones,  {see  figs. 
2,  10,  and  12,)  in  which  the  pans  or  receivers,  also  mouth- 
pieces and  valves  which  encircle  the  shaft,  are  all  repre- 
sented as  being  cast  in  halves  and  screwed  or  othenvise 
fastened  togetlier,  as  shewn  at  17,  in  figs.  2,  10,  and  12,  in 
order  to  their  being  set  up  or  taken  down  whenever  re- 
quired, witliout  disturbing  the  shaft ;  and  the  shaft  should 
be  turned  true  as  far  as  the  height  they  occupy,  so  that 
the  hollow  spaces,  (shewn  at  1 1 ,  and  20,  in  the  over-view 
figs,  of  the  pans  or  receivers,  7,  and  13,)  where  screwed  or 
otherwise  put  together,  form  a  clear  passage  for  the  shaft 
to  turn  in,  witliout  shaking  the  feeders. 

The  feeder  represented  at  7,  8,  and  9,  fig.  2,  is  what  I 
should  eall  a  double  one,  and  will  be  moat  suitable  for 
very  large  stones :  7,  is  the  pan  or  receiver ;  fig.  G,  is  ii 
front  view  of  the  same,  shewing  how  and  where  it  is 
screwed  together.  On  this  pan  or  receiver  are  screwed  or 
otherwise  fastened  two  conducting  pipes  8,  8,  which  are 
hung  on  each  side  of  the  drivbig  shaft  1 ;  the  moutli-pieco 
9,  which  like  the  pan  or  receiver  is  also  cast  in  halves,  and 
when  screwed  together  the  two  channels  12,  12,  are  made 
to  fit  loosely  at  tlie  bottom  ends  of  the  two  conducting 
^pes  8,  8,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down,  to  be  raised  higher 
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or  brought  nearer  to  the  distributing  plate  T,  which  in  this 
case  is  also,  with  the  funnel  u,  together,  cost  iu  halves 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  encirele  the  shaft,  as  shewn  ill 
the  over-view  fig.  9,  which  funnel  has  also  four  cavities 
or  recesses,  (18,  fig,  5,)  made  as  before  described,  to  fit  the 
four  cross  arms  of  the  adjusting  carrier  k,  on  which  it 
is  dropped  on  aud  turns  with  it,  being  fixed  in  like  manner 
exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  eye  of  the  stone  a  ;  the  dis- 
tributing plate  thus  fixed  will  also,  whether  the  stone  runs 
quicker  or  slower,  regulate  the  feeding  accordingly,  and  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  possible. 

To  regulate  the  delivery  when  a  more  or  less  quantity 
is  required,  the  two  wire  rods  10,  10,  are  made  to  pass 
through  the  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  channels  of  the 
mouth-piece  9,  on  which  it  hangs,  and  are  also  passed 
through  the  conducting  pipes  8,  8,  the  pan  or  receiver  7, 
and  connected  to  a  double-headed  lever  li3,  whose  fulcrum 
is  in  a  frame  like  unto  the  one  at  X,  fig.  I,  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  ceiling  or  otherwise  ;  and  from  the  other  end. 
of  which  lever,  is  also  jointed  and  hangs  a  wire  connecting 
rod,  in  every  respect  like  the  same  as  shewn  at  y,  fig.  I, 
which  is  likewise  passed  through  the  floor  or  otherwise, 
having  the  same  index  plate,  pointed-headed  screw  bolt, 
with  a  thumb  or  winged  nut  z,  affording  the  same  means 
of  accuracy  and  the  like  results. 

The  feeder  shewu  at  fig.  10,  is  similar  to  one  half  tha 
last  described,  as  in  fig.  2.  The  difl?erence  is,  that  in  cast- 
ing the  two  halves  of  the  mouth-piece  14,  the  channel  end 
must  be  made  fast  and  tight  to  conducting  pipe  8,  and  alsp 
room  left  for  the  kind  of  valve  15,  to  work  loosely  in,  aud . 
to  be  moved  up  and  down  when  requii-ed ;  which  valve  is 
also  cast  in  two  halves,  and  made  to  act  together  by  means 
of  teeth,  made  to  fit  nicely  one  within  the  other,  (see  fig. 
11);  the  two  halves  of  this  valve  are  drawn  up  and  let 
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down  when  required,  to  regulate  the  feeding,  by  two  wire 
rods  jointed  to  each  half  19,  and  to  a  double-headed  lever, 
20,  fig.  10,  whose  fulcrum  is  also  in  a  frame  like  the  one  at 
X,  fig.  1,  and  is  actuated  from  the  other  end  by  a  similar 
wire  connected  rod  Y,  and  index,  and  pointed-headed  bolt, 
and  thumb  or  winged  nut  z,  as  before  explained  at  large 
in  fig«  1. 

Fig.  I2j  is  another  mode  of  feeding.  On  this  plan  the 
mouth-piece  t,  fig.  1,  and  the  pan  or  receiver,  are  cast  or 
otherwise  put  together,  which  also  must  be  formed  or  cast 
in  two  halves,  and  screwed  or  otherwise  put  togother, 
having,  a  hollow  space  (20,  figs.  12,  and  13,)  likewise  for 
the  shaft  to  turn  in  without  disturbing  it ;  and  there  is  also 
two  channels  21,21^  through  which  the  corn  passes  to  the 
<Ustributing  plate  t,  when  the  same  accuracy  in  respect  of 
regularity  of  feeding  the  stones  is  obtained.  When  the 
delivery  of  a  more  or  less  quantity  is  required,  two  wire 
rods  22,  22,  are  jointed  to  the  edge  or  rim  on  each  side  of 
the  pan  or  receiver,  and  to  a  double-headed  lever  23,  on 
which  it  is  suspended.  And  the  difference  of  this  plan 
from  the  former  is,  that  in  regulating  the  feeding,  the  corn 
and  the  feeder  together  must  be  lifted  with  it.  In  every 
other  respect  it  is  actuated  and  regulated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  before  shewn  and  explained  metliod 
at  X,  Y,  z,  fig.  1,  and  with  the  same  precision* 

I  have  now  only  to  observe,  that  it  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  upon  the  fancy  or  liking  of  the  parties  UKitig 
my  feeders,  as  to  which  of  my  plans  I  may  \hs  indu^;«r<l 
to  put  up ;  and  as  the  same  may  be  made  either  of  titi , 
copper,  brass,  iron,  or  even  of  wrxxl,  it  will  likd^wim'. 
depend  upon  the  same  liking  or  (attcy  sm  Uj  wliicli  of  th'/«»^ 
materials  they  may  be  made  ot — InroWnl  in  tht;  JiolU 
Chapel  Office,  September  10///,  18.;8,J 

SpecificatioD  dr^mn  by  the  PaUer^titf;. 
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Tu  James  Davis,  of  JValcot -place,  Lambeth,  Esquhe^  /otm 
improvements  in  the  manu/aaiure  of  aoap. — [Sealed  ^t4^ 

April,  1839.] 

Tins  invention  is  for  combining  fullers-earth,  pipe-clay, 
and  soda,  and  also  pearl-asli,  fullers- earth,  and  pipe-clay, 
with  soap.  The  soda  or  pearl-ash  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture must  be  calcined,  by  melting  it  and  then  allowing 
it  to  cool,  after  which  it  must  be  ground  to  as  fine  a  pow- 
der as  possible ;  tlie  fullers-earth  and  pipe-clay  should  be 
well  dried  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  These  ingredienta 
are  then  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  pearl-ash  or 
Boda,  and  incorporated  with  the  melted  soap.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  take  soap  of  the  ordinarj'  description 
and  by  means  of  fullers-earth  or  pipe-clay,  or  both  of 
these  arlicles,  to  obtain  a  vehicle  for  a  larger  quantity 
of  alkali  than  is  generally  employed,  which  being  calcined 
will,  with  such  ingredients,  when  combined  with  common 
soap,  produce  a  compound  that  will  be  found  highly 
useful  as  a  cleansing  material,  may  be  produced  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost,  and  may  be  used  with  sea  or  other 
water. 

The  patentee  observes  that  he  is  aware  that  clays  and 
earths  have  been  incorporated  with  soap  heretofore,  but. 
this  invention  only  relates  to  incorporating  fullers-eartltj 
and  pipe-clay  with  soap,  when  such  earths  are  combined 
with  calcined  soda  or  pearl-ash. 

In  order  to  produce  a  soap  to  be  used  in  the  woollea 
manufactures,  or  for  general  purposes,  and  washing  in  sea 
water,  the  following  proportions  must  be  observed.  For 
every  126  pounds  of  soap,  take  5G  poujids  of  fullers-earth, 
dried  or  slacked,  then  add  .56  pounds  of  pipe-clay,  and  1 18 
pounds  of  calcined  soda.  All  these  materials  must  be 
ground  to  powder  and  sifted  as  fine  as  possible.  The  126 
pounds  of  mottled  or  yellow  soap,  in  a.  melted  state,  is  then 
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to  l)e  poured  Into  a  vessel  containing  the  powder,  composed  of 
the  above-mentioned  materiiJa,  the  whole  being  well  mixed 
by  stirring  or  grinding:  the  compound  soap  thus  produced 
is  then  poured  into  frames  to  cool.  It  is  here  observed 
that  great  care  should  be  observed  in  well  combining  the 
mntorials,  and  the  mixing  should  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  before  the  soap  cools. 

For  a  soap  to  be  used  for  washing  white  linen  in  salt 
water,  the  fullers-earth  is  not  employed.  The  proportions 
of  the  compound  for  this  soap  will  he  as  follows; — for 
every  ISO  pounds  of  mottled  or  yellow  soap,  take  112 
pounds  of  pipe-clay  well  dried,  and  add  thereto  96  pounds 
of  calcined  soda  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  in  the 
manner  before  described. 

For  producing  a  composition  or  soap  for  washing  white 
linens  in  fresh  water,  the  following  proportions  must  be 
observed:  For  every  112  pounds  of  soap,  take  28  pounds  of 
pipe-clay  well  dried,  and  S6  pounds  of  calcined  soda,  which 
reduce  to  powder  and  sift  as  fine  as  possible, — pour  the 
soap  into  the  powder,  and  blend  and  mix  as  before. 

Toilet  and  other  fancy  soaps  are  manufactured  as  fol- 
lows : — for  every  1 13  pounds  of  curd  soap,  take  28  pounds 
of  fullers-earth,  slacked  or  dried,  and  20  pounds  of  caldncd 
soda ;  add  of  scented  oil  according  to  fancy.  The  materials 
are  finely  ground,  mixed,  and  formed  for  use  as  before 
described. 

Calcined  pearl-ash  may  be  employed  instead  of  calcined 
soda,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  but  in  about  half 
the  quantity;  calcined  soda  is,  however,  to  be  preferred 
in  making  all  soaps  which  in  using  come  into  contact  with 
the  skin,  as  pearl-ash  is  very  irritating.  The  claim  set 
forth  is  for  incorporating  fullers -earth,  pipe-clay,  and  cal- 
cined soda  or  pearl-ash  with  soap,  as  above  described.— 
^J^i  oiled  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  October,  1839.] 
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ON  THE  MODE  OF  PRODUCING  FAC-SIMILE 
COPIES  OF  MEDALS,  &c.— BY  THE  AGENCY 
OF  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY. 


r  Ediler  oflha  Lotdoa  Joantat  and  Reperlary  i^  ArU,  ^e.) 


(To  I. 

Sir, — You  request  a  condensed  account  of  my  voltaic  pro( 
of  working  in  copper,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  one,  pi 
mining,  I  shall  divest  it  as  much  as  possible  of  electro-chemi( 
detail,  that  it  may  be  rendered  quite  intelligible  to 
quainted  with  that  science. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  one  rnctal  will  precipitate  aootlit 
from  its  solution.  As  one  instance,  if  we  take  a  solution  of 
phate  of  copper,  the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce,  and  dip  the  blade 
of  a  penknife  in  it,  in  a  few  seconds  it  becomes  coated  with  pure 
metallic  copper.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  simple  electro* 
chemical  action,  and  I  may  say,  the  type  of  all  the  experiments 
1  have  lately  published  on  the  subject.  Subsequently,  it  has 
been  found  that  copper  itself  possessed  this  quality,  by  acting  on 
ill  omn  solutions,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the 
instance,  but  under  a  somewhat  different  condition. 

If  we  take  a  clean  copper  wire  and  dip  it  into  a  solutit 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  on  taking  it  out,  we  find  no  perceptible 
difference  is  made  on  its  surface,  If  we  now  take  the  copper  wire, 
or  slip  of  thai  metal,  and  solder  to  one  of  its  ends  a  piece  of  zinc, 
and  bend  the  two  metals  so  combined  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  x>, 
and  again  place  the  copper  end  in  the  cupreous  solution,  and  the 
2incend  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  saltand  water, — if  allowed  to 
remain  some  time,  it  will  be  found  the  copper  end  has  received 
a  thin  coating  of  solid  copper.  In  this  instance,  as  in  most 
others  connected  with  continued  galvanic  arrange  men  I, 
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sini:  qua  non,  that  the  two  fluids  must  not  be  allowml  to  inter- 
mingle, yet  must  be  in  connection  with  each  other. 

To  effect  this,  various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  with 
more  or  less  success ;  but  to  give  a  sunple  illustration  of  how 
this  may  be  eiTected,  in  order  to  attain  the  result  mentioned 
above,  take  a  piece  of  sioiU  brown  paper,  and  bend  it  into  tlie 
form  of  a  piece  of  tube  about  three  indies  long,  and  perhaps  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  may  be  conveniently  done,  by  bending 
the  paper  round  a  phial  to  make  it  assume  the  desired  form  ;  let 
the  edges  of  the  paper  overlap,  and  fasten  them  togctlier  with  a 
bit  of  sealing  wax.  A  paper  tube  is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both 
ends,  but  one  end  must  be  closed ;  this  may  be  done  simply,  by 
cutting  a  piece  of  card  into  the  shape  of  the  bottom  end,  but  a 
little  latter,  and  fastening  it  on  with  sealing  wax,  just  as  we 
would  take  an  impression  of  a  seal,  by  covering  the  disc  of  card 
with  the  wax,  and  while  sofl  dip  the  end  of  the  paper  tube  into 
it ;  when  set,  we  shall  thus  obtain  a  vessel  capable,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  containing  a  fluid,  yet  from  its  porous  texture,  this 
fluid  would  be  in  connection  with  any  other  fluid  that  might  sur- 
round it  on  the  oiher  side. 

Having  obtained  such  a  tube,  we  three  parts  fill  it  with  salt 
and  water,  or  better  still,  glauber  salt  and  water,  which  is  a  sul- 
phate of  soda.  We  then  take  a  common  drinking  tumbler,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  and  take  the 
paper  tube  containing  the  saline  solution,  and  immerse  it  in  (be 
tumbler,  taking  care  that  both  fluids  shall  attain  the  same  level. 
If  we  DOW  take  the  bent  slip  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  place  the 
copper  end  of  it  in  the  cupreous  solution,  and  the  zinc  end  in  tlie 
saline  solution,  contained  in  the  paper  tube,  and  let  this  remain 
at  rest  for  a  few  hours  (if  in  a  warm  situation  so  much  tbe 
better)  it  will  be  found  on  removing  the  combined  pieces  of  metal, 
that  the  copper  end  has  obtained  a  solid  covering  of  pure  copper. 
I  liave  here  desciibed  an  elementary  voltaic  battery,— -and  the 
most  extensive  one  ever  constructed,  is  only  a  combination  of 
such  simple  arrangement  connected  together  by  copper  wires. 
B  this  arrangement  the  inside  of  the  [laper  tube,  containing 
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llie  saline  solution,  is  termed  the  jioaitive  cell, — tlie  outside  c 
the  tumbler  contiiitiing  the  cupreous  solution — is  lenned  tli 
gative  cell.  The  zinc  end  of  the  combined  metala,  is  termed 
the  positive  electrode, — the  copper  end,  the  negative  electrode. 
Vith  a  modificalion  of  this  very  simple  apparatus,  all  the  expe- 
riments of  this  process  may  be  readily  performed.  I  have  judged 
the  above  explanation  necessary,  as  many  persons  have  imagined 
the  apparatus  when  constructed,  was  in  some  way  or  other 
nected  to  a  galvanic  battery. 

By  performing  the  above  experiment,  we  acquire  s  clear 
of  voltaic  arrangement,  while  the  eye  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  phenomena  produced. 

Were  I  required  to  produce  an  exact  fac-simile  of  a  medal  in 
copper,  I  should  proceed  as  follows ; — Suppose  it  were  equal 
in  size  to  half-a-erown,  —  I  should  procure  a  piece  of  glass 
tube,  (a  short  gas  glass  of  the  largest  diameter  does  best)  and  then 
take  a  piece  of  flat  glass  and  oil  its  surface  slightly, — this  done, 
I  place  one  end  of  the  tube  on  the  oiled  glass,  and  pour  into  it 
gome  fluid  plaster  of  paris,  to  the  depth  of  ^  or  |lha  of  an  inch; 
when  this  sets,  the  oiled  glass  will  slip  easily  oiT,  and  a  porous 
bottom  wjll  thus  be  given  to  the  lube,  which  in  all  cases  should 
be  of  equal  or  superior  diameter  to  the  medal  required  to  be  co- 
pied. This,  and  a  common  size  drinking  tumbler,  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  apparatus  required. 

I  should  now  procure  two  pieces  of  pretty  thick  sheet  lead, 
and  with  a  plane,  smooth  one  of  the  surfaces  of  each  piece,  in  the 
manner  wood  is  planed.  I  then  take  the  medal  to  be  copied,  and 
place  it  between  the  bright  surfaces  of  the  pieces  of  lead,  and 
place  the  whole  under  a  press.  Should  the  medal  not  be  very 
large,  a  copying  press  will  be  found  sufficient,  but  when  larger, 
a  more  powerful  one  is  requisite.  In  either  case  the  object  to  be 
acted  on  must  be  under  the  centre  of  pressure. 

When  removed  from  the  press,  a  most  exact  mould  of  each 
side  of  the  medal  will  thus  be  obtained.  I  now  take  a  piece  of 
copper  wire,  varying  in  length  according  to  the  size  of  the  appa- 
ratus,— in  the  present  instance,  from  12  to  16  inches  may 
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used. — To  one  of  its  ends,  I  aoliler  a  piece  of  zinc,  roun<K-(l,  and 

sufficiently  large  to  go  into  the  gaa  glass.  To  the  odier  end  1 
solder'  one  of  the  leaden  moulds.  I  have  now  what  is  termed  a 
"  galvanic  pair,"  the  leaden  mould  constituting  the  negative  elec~ 
trode,  and  the  zinc  the  positive  one. 

The  wire  is  now  bent  in  such  a  form,  that  the  lead  and  the 
zinc  will  be  opposed  to  each  other,— the  opposed  surfaces  being 
distant  about  \\  inches.  To  effect  this,  bend  the  wire  into  a 
right  angle,  at  iCji  junction  with  the  lead,  and  place  the  lead  in  a 
horizontal  position,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler, — the  impressed 
side  being  uppennost.  Tiie  gas  glass,  with  its  plaster  bottom, 
must  now  be  placed  exactly  over  the  lead  mould. f  The  wire 
must  again  be  bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  u,  in  order  that  the 
zinc  end  may  go  into  the  gas  glass,  and  touch,  or  nearly  so,  its 
piaster  bottom.  This  like  the  lead,  must  lay  horizontally,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  interior  cell.  To  conveniently  efiect  this,  tlie  end 
of  the  wire  should  be  soldered  to  the  centre  of  the  zinc  disc. 

These  arrangements  being  neatly  effected,  I  now  pour  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  tumbler,  being 
in  connection  with  the  lead. — A  few  undissolved  crystals  maybe 
added  with  advantage. — I  next  pour  a  hot  solution  of  glauber 
salt  into  the  gas  glass,  in  connection  with  the  zinc,  taking  care  it 
does  not  exceed  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  outside  cell.  This 
latter  solution  must  not  be  saturated,  hut  only  a  few  crystals  of 
the  salt  put  in  the  water.  This  may  now  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  cupreous  solution  is 
assuming  a  pale  green ;  then  add  a  few  crystals  of  (he  salt  of 
copper. — Should  a  very  thick  deposition  of  copper  he  required, 
it  is  well  to  renew  the  solutions  entirely,  as  the  acid  that  is  set 
free,  materially  interferes  with  the  success  of  the  process. 

This  process  may  be  quickened  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  the 

•  Tlie  vire  should  be  soldered  to  tlie  blank  side  of  the  lead. 
t  In  order  that  the  gas  glass  may  not  resl  on  the  plate  la  be  deposited  on, 
1  suspend  it  by  a  wooden  collar,  which  rests  on  [he  oinside  vessel,  stid  keepi 
r  Iwttom  of  the  inside  one,  at  a  quarler  of  an  inch  dislance  fioiii  (he  plute. 
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application  nfkeal,  anil  the  nii;ta)  ro  deposited,  is  of  a  much  su- 
perior character  to  that  deposited  iindi;r  a  common  temperature. 
The  apparatus  I  have  described,  may  lie  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
from  120  to  160O,  by  being  placed  at  the  side  of  a  fire, 
deposition  got  in  a  very  few  hours. 

When  it  is  judged  the  requisite  thickness  is  deposited, 
ceed  to  get  the  copper  so  deposited,  ofT  the  mould,  as  follows ; — ■ 
Previous  to  immersing  the  lead  into  the  solution,  I  generally 
nish  the  back  and  edges  of  the  mould,  to  prevent  deposition  on 
any  other  portion  of  its  surface  than  that  opposed  to  ihe  zinc. 

On  removing  it  from  the  apparatus,  I  file  the  edges  of  ihe  cop- 
per until  they  are  flush  or  parallel  with  the  lead.  I  then  heat 
the  copper  side  by  holding  it  over  the  fire,  and  suddenly  plunge 
it  in  cold  water.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  some  porlion>i 
is  loosened  from  the  lead,  when,  by  inserting  the  edge  of  a  kntft^] 
the  plate  of  copper  will  come  readily  off,  bearing  a  most  exact 
impress  of  the  original. 

I  have  thus  far  described  how  to  proceed,  in  the  progress  of 
taking  a  single  medal ;  but  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  the 
same  instructions  apply  to  a  sheet  containing  an  indefinite  num- 
ber, by  only  enlarging  the  apparatus.  By  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess here  described,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  exact  copies 
of  engraved  wood  blocks  and  copper  plates.  I  have  also  suc- 
ceeded in  stereotyping  in  copper,  some  elaborate  ornamental 
printing,  equal  in  area  to  a  large  octavo  page. 

I  have  used  lead  for  most  of  my  latter  experiments,  instead  of 
copper, — as  that  metal  precipitates  copper,  when  in  connection 
with  zinc,  and  it  is  much  easier  got  off  the  monid,  in  consequence; , 
of  the  different  degrees  of  expansibility  possessed  by  the  tvnpi 
metals,  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  time  occupied  by  the 
whole  process,  is  also  materially  abridged.  I  liave  not  yet  bad 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  "  fusible  metal,"  that  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  213"  Fahr.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
as  fur  as  our  knowledge  extends,  it  is  an  electro-'ehemical  laW| 
that  a  metallic  surface  must  be  present,  before  we  are  able  to 
cipitale  a  metal  from  its  solution. 
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t  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  several  mmiuiffi,  that  my 
Dce  has  suggested,   but  enougli  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  principle,  and  I  may  add,  it  it  la  susceptible  of  infinite  varia- 


1  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  might  be  found  advantageous 
to  type  founders,  for  the  matrix  from  which  they  cast  type,  as 
copper  precipitates  very  readily,  on  a  surface  of  type  metal. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add, — 1  have  no  personal  intention  of 
turning  this  process  to  pecuniary  advantage, — should  it  be  capa- 
ble  of  being  so  applied,  hut  should  at  aJI  times  feel  happy  in 
communicating  my  experience  of  the  matter  to  those  desirous  of 
applying  it  in  the  arts. 

My  own  expectations  have  been  fully  realised,  as  it  has  been 
a  means  of  illustrating  a  hitherto  imsolvcd  geological  problem,  id 
wiili  some  peculiar  views  I  hold  on  the  subject. 

Thomas  Spekcer. 
.,  Dec.  Hth. 
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POUT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


"  On  Steam  Boilers  and  Steam  Engines.'' 
{Continued  from  p.  250,  Vol.  XV.) 


The  effect  of  a  different  practice  as  regards  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion and  arrangement  of  parts,  entirely  disturbs  the  relation 
betwixt  boilers  of  equal  surfaces ;  the  (able  shews  an  almost 
pefect  identity  in  the  total,  the  radiant,  and  the  communicative 
areas,  between  the  mean  of  eight  experiments  on  the  wagon  and 
eleven  on  the  locomotive  boiler,  and  the  locomotive  boiler  would 
^at  between  3  and  4  times  greater  surface  to  absorb  tlie  heat 
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generated  on  tlie  grate  than  tire  wagon,  if  the  rate  of  combustion  J 

were  the  same  in  botli,  but  the  rate  of  combustion  is  seven  timeati  I 

more  rapid  in  the  locomotive,  and  consequently  the  locomotive:  J 

does  not  offer  one-balf  the  surface  of  the  wagon  boiler  fiir  iliQ  J 

absorption  of  the  lieat  produced  from  equal  weights  of  fuel  ii 

ihe  same  time.     The  result  of  tliis  discordant  practice  i 

by  tlie  locomotive  of  one-tliird  of  ihe  heat  whicli  is  realized  ii 

the    wagon    boiler;    that  the  rate  of  evaporation 

surfaces  is  augmented  in  the  locomotive  by  65  per  C' 

the  increase  of  evaporative  power  is  attended  by  a  s: 

per  cent,  of  fuel. 

The  locomotive  possesses  peculiar  advantages  in 
of  the  metal  composing  the  tubes,  and  the  sub-division  of  tl 
heat,  but  these  are  more  than  neutralized  by  the  exceedit^Iy 
short  period  of  the  duration  of  the  heat,  from  any  given  quantity 
of  fuel  about  the  boiler.     This  most  important  suKject  of  timi 
discussed  in  a  series  of  propositions  based  on  the  following  pi 
ciples : — The  structure  of  the   boiler   and  its  mode  of  setl 
occasion  the  heat  to  travel  greater  or  less  distances,  and  o 
very  unequal  extents  of  surface  in  equal  times,  and  the  valut 
time  will  be  appreciated  by  referring  it  to  the  rale  of  combufl^-fl 
tion,  to  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  products  of  combustion. 
before  they  quit  the  boiler,  the  time  in  which  tlie  heat  traverses 
the  boiler,  and  to  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  heat  about 
equal  areas  of  surface.     These  remarkable  elements  give  rise  to 
eleven  propositions,  which  are  fully  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
tabulated  results.     The  peculiar  action  which  takes  place  on  the 
metal  of  the  boilers  is  indicated  by  tlie  phrase  intt-nsUy  tif  fAdJ 
calorific  action.,  since  tliere  are  involved  many  actions  which  ar^l 
entirely  independent  of  the  temperature  of  tlic  fire.     The  rela-1 
lions  furnished  liy  some  of  these  propositions  are  facts  as  regards 
the  relative  action  of  ihe  fires,  and  furnish  appropriate  measures 
of  the  effects  of  different  systems  of  practice  on  the  durability  of 
the  boiler. 
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The  preceding  abstract  having  been  read,  Mr.  Parks  remarked 
there  were  so  many  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration — the 
evaporation  was  affected  by  so  many  circumstances — there  were 
so  many  things  left  untold — that  he  hoped  some  of  the  many 
who  were  capable  of  making  experiments  would  give  their  assist- 
ance. Every  day's  work  was  an  experimsnt  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  registered.  He  had  great  diificulties  on  many  points, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  locomotive  boiler  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  heat-absorbing  surface.  It  had  been  stated  on  a 
preceding  evening  that  Dr.  Ure  had  proved,  if  two  vessels  of 
equal  size,  the  one  of  thin  and  the  other  o£  thick  metal,  be  placed 
in  a  sand  bath,  there  will  be  more  water  evaporated  in  a  given 
time  by  the  thicker  than  by  the  tliinner  vessel.  This  was  very 
extraordinary,  since  he  thought  that  25  per  cent,  would  be  lost 
in  the  locomotive  boiler  if  the  tubes  were  of  double  the  thick- 
ness. The  effect  of  thickness  of  the  material  was  evident  in  tlie 
experiments  which  every  boy  has  made  with  the  paper  boilers 
over  a  candle.  The  real  cause  of  the  destruction  of  boilers 
is  the  application  of  heat  to  thick  surfaces.  Anoth.er  subject  of 
peculiar  importance  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  heat  leaves 
the  boiler  and  enters  the  chimney.  He  had  made  experiments 
on  this  at  Warwick,  and  proved  tliat  he  could  not  boil  the  water 
in  a  vessel  at  the  top  of  a  chimney  60  feet  high  ;  the  tempe- 
rature never  exceeded  180^  F.  It  was  argued  that  more  of  this 
heat  could  not  be  Used,  but  the  Cornish  engineers  had  shewn  that 
to  be  an  error,  having  surpassed  his  results. 

Another  subject  is  the  constant  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  ;  he 
had  attempted  to  ascertain  this  with  Mr.  Wicksteed  ;  the  boilers 
at  Old  Ford  were  covered  with  cinders,  so  that  but  little  radia- 
tion would  take  place  but  from  the  front  or  bed ;  still  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  goes  off  is  considL^rablc,  and  one  great  source 
of  waste.  They  had  observed  with  great  care  the  quantity 
of  coal  requisite  to  keep  the  boiler  hot ;  this  would  furnish  some 
measure  of  the  loss  due  to  radiation. 
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of  tlie  nieetinj^  haying  been  called  to  M.  D'EIar-  I 
court's  Hrtificiiil  jjranite  Tor  railways,  blocks,  and  other  purposeMI 
Mr.   Rastrick   remarked   that   he  had  about    a  niotith   ago   laid*- 1 
down  blocks  of  the  Scotch   Asplialte,  two  feet   square,    on  i 
portion  of  the  Southampton  Railway.     The  sleeper  waa  put  in 
while  the  block  was  formed.      It  was  itsual  to  bure  holes  and  to 
fix  the  chairs  l»y  bolts  ;  he  had  wished  to  ascertain  how   far  the 
Mocks  would  stand  the  driving  in  of  the  bolts,  without   ; 
Twring;    they  bore   this  without  any  apparent    injury,  and  he^J 
thought  these  blocks,  weighing  about  3|  cwi.  would  answer  tl 
purpose  better  than  blocks  to  other  materials. 


April  30,  1839. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 
"  On  tlie  supply  of  Water  from  Artesian  Wells." 
By  R.  W.  Mylne. 
Artesian  wells,  so  called  from  their  having  been   originally,  1 
adopted  in  the  province  of  Artois,  by  the  Romans  called  Arte-  I 
slum,  are  usually  made  by  boring  vertically  through  a   dce^fl 
stratum  of  clay  into  one  of  sand,  which  generally  contains  v 
The  water  will  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  depending  on  thttl 
elevation  of  the  point  at  which  the  sand  stratum  crops  out  from  I 
under  the  bed  of  clay.     The  London  basin  is  peculiarly  adapted! 
for  these  wells,  as  on  the  large  bowl  of  chalk  is  a  thick  lining  of  1 
Band,  supporting  a  deep  bed  of  clay,  known  as  the  London  blue 
clay.     On  boring  into  this  sand,  or  into  the  chalk,  the  water 
rises  to  various  heights,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  an  abundant 
supply  for  the  metropolis  might  thus  be  obtained.     With  the 
view  of  ascertaining   what  dependence  can  be  placed  on   this 
source,  the  New  River  Company  sunk  a  well,   the  details  (  ' 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  commimication.     Before  e 
on  these  the  author  mentions  several  instances  of  wells  suppliedfl 
from  the  sand  springs  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
other  parts  of  the  country.     In  most  of  these  the  supply  i 
been  so  affected  by  neighbouring  wells,  or  the  upper  ground  anffi 
buildings  have  been  so  endangered  by  the  l^i^e  cavities  produce 
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wells   have   been  abandoned.     Several   remarkable 

the  eBects  of  this  suhsiilence  are  detailed  in  this  communication. 

Experience  thus  appearing  to  shew  that  htilc  dependL.'nco  can  be 

placed  on  the  sand  springs,  it  has  been  been  sii;{gested  to  sink 

through  into  the  clialk ;  but  the  supply  from  this  source  also  is 

affected  in  a  rcmarkalile  manner  in  various  cases. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  well  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  In  March,  1835,  an 
excavation,  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  23  feet  deep,  was  made ;  the 
sides  were  supported  by  wooden  curbs  with  puddle  at  the  buck, 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  land  springs.  At  the  bottom  of  the  curbs, 
just  in  the  blue  clay,  a  cast-iron  footing  was  added,  and  a  brick 
shaft  of  12  feet  6  inches  diameter  carried  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  excavation  was  continued  for  59  feet  through 
the  clay,  stained  with  9-inch  brick  work  in  cement,  iron  rings 
were  placed  at  every  8  feet  of  the  brickwork,  and  of  a  greater 
diameter  than  the  ahaA;,  and  projecting  into  the  clay  a  few  inchei) 
so  as  to  support  the  shaft  in  its  pro,G;ress ;  the  brickwork  was 
continued  through  57  feet  only,  leaving  2  feet  of  clay  for  e 
a.  foundation.  The  excavation  was  i 
inches,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
of  six  segments,  6  feet  in  length,  united  by  bolts  through  flanches 
on  the  inside,  and  leaving  9  feet  9  inches  clear  diameter.  'I'hese 
being  joined  together  were  forced  down  by  hand  screws,  as  the 
sinking  continued  through  the  2  feet  of  blue  clay  and  through  10 
feet  of  soft  mottled  clay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  water  appeared. 

The  well  was  kept  dry  by  an  engine  and  two  8-inch  pumps  in. 
two  lifts,  and  the  sinking  continued  for  8  feet,  through  a  bed  of 
fine  brown  sand.  Cavities  were  now  discovered  behind  tl:e 
cylinders,  which  were  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  tlie 
unequal  pressure,  and  became  completely  jambed,  A  second  set 
of  cylinders  was  now  prepared,  and  the  sinking  eonliniicd  fjr 
26  feet  through  the  remainder  of  the  dark  brown  sand,  soft  mot- 
tled clay,  a  thin  layer  of  pebbles  and  bluck  sand  closely  em- 
bedded, and  i  feet  G  inches  of  dark  brown  sand.  Cavities  a^ain 
formed  at  the  back,  and  llic  cylinders  became  jambed. 
X  2 
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A  lliinl  set  ijf  fylindcra  was  now  (irepared,  of  7  ftcL  4  iticli 
(lianietur,  and  tlie  ainkinji  continued  tliroiigh  7  feet  of 
brown  sand,  niid  5  feft  of  dark  quicksand,  when  they  again  heca; 
janihed.  During  the  kttor  portion  of  the  work  great  difBcultf) 
was  experienced  irom  the  blowing  of  the  sand,  often  to  thft- 
Iteight  of  6  foot ;  thin  occasioni'd  large  cavities  behind  tlie  cyltn; 
ders  and  the  brickwork  ;  aeveral  segments  of  the  former  were 
broken  at  tliuir  vortical  dandies,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  latter 
was  mitcli  cracked.  A  large  cavity  also  was  fornietl  at  tlie  back 
of  the  brick  rfiaft  aboirt  60  feet  from  the  surface.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  ground  at  the  surface  was  so  estensive  tliat  the- 
pumping  was  discontinued  until  the  [ilan  su^ested  by  Mr.i 
Simpson,  of  continuing  the  sinking  with  the  water  in  tb^  well, 
wss  adopted. 

For  this  purpose,  in  August,  I83G,  a  wrought-iroti  cylinder, 
62  feet  long,  and  5  feet  10  indies  diameter,  formed  of  boiler 
plate,  was  lowered  to  the  surface  of  the  sand,  which  had  become 
consolidated  under  tlte  pressure  of  the  water,  and  was  removed 
by  an  instrument  called  a  miser,  which  holds  about  two  bualiela. 
The  cylinder  was  forced  down  by  hand  screws  on  its  upper 
eilge,  through  the  remainder  of  the  quicksand  stratum,  througb. 
a  bed  of  sand  with  flints  and  pebbles,  and  tlirough  a  bed 
of  chalk  and  flints,  into  the  chalk  to  a  depth  of  12  inchei.- 
Tlie  water  and  sand  beitig  now  shut  out,  the  well  was  dried,  and 
in  March,  1837,  the  sinking  continued  in  the  usual  manner  to  a 
total  depth  of  133  feet,  the  chalk  being  sufficiently  indurated 
not  to  require  lining.  The  water  now  increased  considerably, 
and  the  chalk  was  excavated  to  an  enlarged  diameter  bcli 
bottom  of  the  wrought-iron  cylinder,  for  tlie  purpose  of  forraii 
8  brick  footing.  On  the  top  of  this  was  placed  a  broad  cast- 
iro:i  ring,  upon  which  rested  a  series  of  cast-iron  cylinders  of  a 
clear  diameter  of  4  feet  7  inches,  which  were  introdnced 
within  the  wrought-iron  tube,  for  the  purpose  of  strengdieniig 
it,  and  guarding  against  the  admission  of  sand  in  ca^e  of  its 
failure  from  corrosion. 

In  Ftbruary,  1838,  the  works  being  complete,  the  pumps  of 
inches  diameter  were  introduced  in  two  lifts  ;  and  in  August,  183 
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when  the  springs  were  short,  and  in  March,  1839,  when  the  springs 
were  at  their  best,  an  experiment  of  two  weeks  was  made  ;  the 
result  of  the  former  was  14,898,  and  of  the  latter,  30,499  cubic 
feet  per  day  of  24  hours.  The  total  expense  of  the  well  was 
£12,412.  14s.  Id. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  report  of  James 
Simpson,  Esq,  in  which  the  plan  adopted  for  the  completion  of 
the  works  is  recommended.  Mr.  Simpson  details  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  met  with,  and  particularly  the  extensive  subsi- 
dence of  earth  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  sand.  This  far 
exceeded  the  quantity  due  to  the  contents  of  the  well  at  the  lower 
sand  stratum,  and  the  subsidence  proceeded  most  rapidly  when 
the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  well.  The  experience  of  wells 
near  the  metropolis  shews  that  the  springs  in  the  chalk  are  much 
more  abundant  than  in  the  sand,  but  in  order  properly  to  take 
advantage  of- them,  adits  must  be  driven  to  collect  tlie  water 
from  the  fissures  in  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  chalk.  The 
report  proceeds  to  speak  of  certain  methods  of  securing  the  pre- 
sent works,  and  of  prosecuting  them  by  either  driving  an  iron 
pile  curb  or  sinking  iron  cylinders  cast  in  entire  circles.  The 
former  could  not  be  recommended,  as  a  considerable  further 
subsidence  would  be  the  consequence,  and  the  shaking  of  the 
ram  would  endanger  the  works.  The  latter  method  might  be 
adopted :  it  is  performed  with  common  boring  rods  and  tools, 
the  shells  or  buckets  are  fitted  with  valves  opening  upwards,  and 
the  material  is  raised  by  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  When 
the  cylinders  become  set,  or  when  they  do  not  sink  in  proportion 
to  the  material  removed,  they  are  slightly  jarred  by  a  heavy 
sledge  hammer.  The  advantage  of  keeping  the  water  in  equili- 
brium inside  and  outside  the  cylinders  is  very  great,  and  the 
method  has  been  in  many  cases  peculiarly  successful. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  section  of  the  works  and  the 
strata,  and  by  drawings  of  the  various  tools  employed. 


Mr.  Brunei  stated,  that  the  succession  of  the  strata  here  des- 
cribed was  nearly  the  same  as  tliey  had  met  with  at  the  Tunnel. 
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Mr.  Simpson  remarked,  that  t1ie  greatest  c:)ution  was  rcqiiieite 
in  drawing;  conclusions  respecting  tlie  strata  in  one  part  of  the 
metropoha  from  what  was  known  of  it  in  another  part.  At  Lam- 
beth, for  inst:ince,  in  the  same  shafl,  there  might  be  gravel  on 
one  side  and  Band  on  the  other,  and  the  London  clay  is  hera  J 
about  32  feet  l>elow  Trinity  high-water  mark:  near  Chelae 
College  the  London  clay  is  met  with  at  the  depth  of  38  feet, 
after  passing  through  sand  and  gravel ;  and  a  little  farther  o 
in  the  King's  Road,  the  clay  is  reached  withont  passing  thro 
any  sand,  and  in  this  locality  the  clialk  is  touched  at  245  feel 
below  Trinity  bigb-water  mark.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  t] 
they  should  have  reached  chalk  at  so  small  a  depth  in  tbe  Tob<] 
tenham  Court  Road  well.  The  alterations  in  the  strata  e 
great,  that  no  one  who  bas  bod  any  experience  of  wells  wiQ 
venture  to  infer  from  one  place  what  will  occur  at  another.  Th( 
engine  employed  at  this  well  was  a  twenty  borse,  and  worked  K 
an  expense  of  about  £2.  7s.  per  24  liours.  This,  however,  i 
very  small  part  of  the  expense  of  supplying  water  to  houses,  ■ 
the  water  has  to  be  raised  to  tjie  houses,  and  the  cost  of  pipes 
must  he  included.  It  was  not  very  intelligible  how  water  was  to 
be  raised  from  so  many  feet  below  high-water  mark,  and  sup- 
plied at  tlie  same  cost  as  water  taken  from  the  Thames  at  the  J 
level  of  high  water. 


May  7,  1839. 

The  PuEsiDKNT  m  tbe  Chair. 

'Tlie  Sewage  of  theCity  of  Westminster,  described  and  del 

liy  John  E.  Jones,  A.  InsU  C.  E. 

This  commnnication,  consisting  of  a  large  map,  plans,  sectioT 

and  tables,  with  a  description  of  the  Sewage  of  the  City  of  We» 

minster,  is  prepared  in  consequence  of  the  Council  having  directe 

attention  to  the  great  importance  of  this  subject. 

nie  author  having  remarked  on  the  magnitude  of  the  subject" 
on  the  defective  state  of  the  legislative  enactments,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  employing  in  works  of  sucb  importance  tbe  most 
t  professional  assistance,  as  has  been  recently  done  by  the  I 


Commissioners  of  this  ilisirict,  direots  his  observations  to  the 
following  Hulijecls : 

1. — The  historjf  of  Sewage,  embracing  tlie  prt^ress  of  legisla- 
tion on  Sewage  or  Drainage  to  the  present  time, 
-The  principles  of  Drainage  as  applied  to  Westminster  iu 

particular. 
-An  explanation  of  the  Map,  Plans,  Sections,  and  Tables. 

!■ — In  the  earlier  statutes  and  writers  on  thia  subject,  the  word 
sewage  or  sewerage  is  identical  willi  drainage,  as  appears  particu- 
larly from  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  is  the  genera) 
sewage  act,  by  which  the  conunissioners  of  sewers  are  now  guided, 
being  for  thej  most  part  applicable  to  fen  land  drainage.  The 
metropolis  and  adjacent  districts,  comprehended  withui  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  of  the  Post  Office,  are  divided  into  seven  distinct 
and  independent  trusts,  whereof  five  are  administered  by  locid 
acts,  the  other  two  by  the  general  sewage  act  first  alluded  to. 
The  sewers  falling  into  the  Thames  within  two  miles  of  London, 
are,  by  the  3d  of  James  the  First,  placed  under  the  commissioners 
of  sewers,  and  the  47lh  of  George  the  Third  defines  and  declares 
the  powers  given  by  the  act  of  James.  This  statute,  passed  in 
1807,  was  not  acted  on  to  any  extent  till  1813,  the  interval  being 
employed  by  the  commissioners  in  requisite  arrangements.  The 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  owing  to  the  rapid 
demands  for  additional  drainage,  the  defective  state  of  the  old 
works,  and  other  causes,  being  considered,  the  conclusion  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, — "  That  whatever  the  de- 
fects of  the  laws  of  sewers  may  be,  they  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
ministered of  late  years  with  good  faith  and  integrity  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners," — appears  fully  justified. 

2, — The  principles  of  drainage,  or  of  conducting  the  super- 
flouB  waters  to  their  proper  outlets,  are  few  and  simple ;  but  in 
the  drainage  of  a  toHii,  the  masses  of  buildings  of  all  ages  and  all 
kinds  of  various  levels,  the  concentrated  mass  of  filth,  and  the 
numerous  conflicting  interests,  conspire  to  make  the  establishment 
of  an  eiGcient  system  of  sewage,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  i 
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be  dirutted.  One  great  difficulty  lias  ar 
itioiiera  not  being  invested  with  powers  enabling  them  to  originate 
new  lines  of  sewers,  but  being  confined  to  improving  tliose  that 
exiat,  and  cnnlroUiiig  the  construction  of  new  ones.  A  large 
portion  of  Westininater  is  lielow  the  level  of  high-water,  and  tbet] 
drainage  of  buildings  being  optional  on  the  part  of  the  builder^ . 
there  consequently  exist  insulated  houses  and.  districts  of  loath- 
some filth,  for  want  of  suiHcicnt  compulsory  powers  on  the  part 
of  the  comnaissioners.  The  obvious  remedy  for  these 
to  give  powers  to  the  coTumiaaioners  of  sewers  within  their  dia-, 
tricts  to  compel  every  person  to  drain  his  property  in  an  elfectire' 
manner  under  their  approval,  and  to  form  such  new  main  lines 
circumstances  may  render  necessary,  and  to  impose  general  rati 
for  their  maintenance. 

3. — Tlie  large  plan  or  map  is  a  delineation  of  the  city  of  West^ 
minster,  compiled  from  original  surveys  in  the  poi 
commissioners  of  aeivers,  and  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  one  inch 
two  hundred  feet ;  die  boundaries  of  the  city  and  of  the  severat 
parishes,  of  tlie  main  lines  of  sewers,  and  of  the  collateral  sewers, 
are  niarlfed  with  different  coloured  lines,  so  as  to  be  readily  dis- 
tingtiished ;  the  sewers  of  different  dates  are  also  distinguit 
by  particular  colours;  and  the  whole  plan  is  divided  into  di 
tricta,  and  coloured  in  various  ways,  so  that  a  most  comprehenaii 
mid  distinct  idea  may  be  at  once  obtained  of  the  principal  or 
main  sewers  by  which  the  waters  of  this  portion  of  the  metropolis 
are  received.  This  plan  also  exhibiis  a  section  of  tlie  Regent's 
Park  Tunnel,  and  of  the  King's  Scholar's  Pond  Sew- 
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Professor  Wallace  exhibited  a  pentograph  of  a  novel  construe^ 
lion,  by  which  drawings  may  be  copied  or  reduced  and  etclied  v/H 
great  facility.  Mr.  Macniell  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  adi^ 
vantages  of  this  construction  over  every  other  which  "be  had  seen, 
and  Slated  that  it  had  enabled  him  to  finish  a  plan  in  3^  hours, 
which  he  could  not  have  finished  wilh  an  ordinary  |>entogrBph  ■ 
less  than  12  hours. 
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Granted  for  Scotland  between  the  22d  November  and 

22J  December,  1839. 


To  Thomas  Kerr,  of  Forecrafls,  Dunsc,  for  a  new  and  improved 
mortar  or  cement  for  building,  and  otlier  purposes. — Sealed 
23rd  November. 

William  Miller,  of  Clitheroe,  county  of  Lancaster,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  grates  used  in  steam-engine,  or  other 
furnaces  or  fire-places.—  Sealed  5th  December. 

John  Swindells,  of  Manchester,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue, 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  prussiate  of  soda. — Sealed  5  th 
December. 

Francois  Vanillon,  of  Princes-street,  Hanover-square,  London, 
silk  mercer,  ('communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad), 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  woven 
fabrics. — Sealed  6th  December. 

George  Lowe,  engineer  in  the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  and  to 
John  Kirkham,  engineer  to  the  Imperial  Gas  Company,  both 
of  London,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for 
the  purposes  of  illumination. — Sealed  6th  December. 

John  Juckes,  of  Shropshire,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in 
furnaces  and  fire-places,  for  the  better  consuming  of  fuel. — 
Sealed  12th  December. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln*s-inn,  gentleman,  (communicated  by  a 
foreigner  residing  abroad),  for  improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving. — Sealed  12  th  December. 

Charles  Dod,  of  21,  Craven-street,  Strand,  London,  (communi- 
cated by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad),  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  railways  and  tram-roads,  and  in 
the  carriages  to  be  used  thereon  and  otherwise. — Sealed  18tli 
December. 

Charles  Cowan,  of  Pennycuick,  paper  manufacturer,  and  Adam 
Ramage,  of  Valley  field,  of  the  same  place,  for  impro' 
in  machinery  used  in   the   manufacture  of  paper.— 
19th  December. 
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William  Palmer,  of  Sut ton-street,   Clerkenwell,  London,  lamp  j 

maker,  for  improvements  in  lamps,  and  in  tlie  manufecture  di  j 

candles. — Sealed  21st  December- 
John  Smton,  of  John-street,  Roiipell-street,  Lambeth,  machiruR^.  I 

for  improvements  in  obtaining  power. — Sealed  21st  I 

her. 
Ambrose  Rowden  Jolins,  of  Plymouth,  artist,  for  improvements .  ] 

in  colouring  or  ^jainting  walls  and  other  surfaces,  and  pr«-  j 

paring  materials  used  for  that  purpose. — Sealed  21st  Decern-  J 

her. 
Antonio  James  Mayer,  of  Ashley  Crescent,  London,  for 

proved  machine  for  cutting  splints  of  matches. — Sealed  Slst  I 

December. 


SEALED     IN    ENGLAND. 
1839. 


George  Davey,  of  Llandudno,  Carnarvon,  mining  ageQvl 
for  an  improved  mode  of  applying  water  power. — Scaledf 
gnd  December,  1839 — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Luke  Hebert,  of  Biriniiigliam,  patent  agent,  for  im- 
provements in  the  mechanism  and  process  of  packing  and 
pressing  various  articles  of  commerce,  being  a  commum- 
cation. — Sealed  2nd  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Miles  Berry,  of  the  OiBce  for  Patents,  Chanceiy-Ianef  1 
patent  agent,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  making  or  manufacturing  pins  and  sticking 
tbem  in  paper, — Sealed  2nd  December — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Godfrey  Anthony  Ermen,  of  Manchester,  cotton  spin 
ner,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  j 
for  spinning,  doubling,  or  twisting  cotton,  fiax,  wool,  silk, 
or  other  iibrous  materials,  parts  of  wliich  improvements 
are  applicable  to  macbincry  in  general, — Sealed  2nd  De-  , 
cember — G  months  for  inrolmeut. 
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Sohn  Evans,  of  Biriningliaiii,  paper  maker,  for  improve- 
nieiits  for  cliemically  preparing  and  cleansing  of  felts  used 
by  papermauufacturers. — Sealed  2nd  December — 6  months 
for  inrolnient, 

Henry  Dunington,  of  Nottingham,  lace  manufacturer, 
for  improvements  in  machinery  employed  iu  making  frame- 
work, knit,  or  stocking  fabrics. —  Sealed  2ud  December — 
6  mouths  for  inrolmcnt, 

James  Guest,  Junior,  of  Birmingham,  merchant,  for  im- 
provements in  locks  and  other  fastenings,  being  a  com~ 
inuuicatiou, — Sealed  2nd  December — 6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

George  Saunder  Clerk,  of  Hooknorton,  Oxford,  and 
James  Wilmot  Newben-y,  of  the  same  place,  farmer,  for 
iuiprovements  in  machinery  for  dibbling  or  setting  wheat 
and  other  grain  or  seed. — Sealed  2nd  December — 6  months 
for  inrolment, 

Henry  Trewhitt,  of  Newcastle,  Esq.,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  fabrication  of  china  and  earthenware, 
and  iu  the  apparatus  or  macliinery  applicable  thereto, 
being  a  communication. — Sealed  4th  December — 6  months 
ibr  inrolment. 

ChristopherNickels,  of  York-road,  Lambeth,  gentleman, 
for  improvements  in  propelling  carriages,  being  a  commu- 
nication.— Sealed  ith  December— G  months  for  inrolment. 

Pierre  Narcisse  Cronier,  of  Fri court's  Hotel,  St.  Martin's- 
lane,  for  improvements  in  filters,  and  in  the  means  of 
cleansing  the  same,  and  for  separating,  colouring,  and  tan- 
ning matters  by  filteratiou,  and  for  improvements  in  em- 
ploying such  tanning  matters  by  Alteration,  being  a  com- 
munication,— Sealed  4th  December — 6  months  for  inrol- 

Jamcs  Mayer,  of  Ashley  Crescent,  St.  Luke's,  gentleman, 
for  an  improved  machine  for  cutting  splints  for  matches,— 
Sealed  4tb  December — (i  months  for  inrolment. 
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George  Lowe,  engineer  to  the  chartered  gas  coniiiaiiy, 
and  John  Kirkhiini,  engineer  to  the  imperial  gas  company, 
both  of  London,  lor  improvements  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
gaa  for  purposes  of  illumination. — Sealed  4lh  December — 
6  months  for  imrolment. 

James  Nasniyth,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  applicable  to  railway  carriages, — 
Sealed  4di  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Heaton  Hall,  of  Doncaster,  chemist,  for  improve- 
ments in  preserving  and  rendering  woollen  and  other  fabrics, 
and  leather,  waterproof.  — Sealed  5th  December — 6  months 
for  inrolment, 

HarroldPotter,  of  Manchester,  Esq.,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  printing  calicoes,  muslins,  and  other  fabrics,— 
Sealed  9th  December — G  months  for  inrolment. 

Samuel  White  White,  of  Cliarlton  Marshal,  Dorset,  Esqj, 
for  improvements  in  preventing  persons  from  being  drowned. 
— Sealed  9th  December — 6  montlis  for  inrolment. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lin  coin's -inn,   gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  caustic,  soda,  and  cai-bonata 
of  soda,  being  a  communication. — Sealed  9th  December 
G  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Richardson,  of  Newcastle,  chemist,  for  a  pi 
paration  of  sulphate  of  lead,  applicable  to  some  of  the  pvs^- 
poses  for  which  carbonate  of  lead  is  now  applied, — Sealed 
9th  December—  6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Leslie,  of  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  tailor, 
for  improvements  in  measuring  the  human  figure,  being  a 
communication. — Sealed  9th  December — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment, 

John  Juckes,  of  Shropshire,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  furnaces  or  fire-plaees,  for  the  better  consuming 
of  fuel. — Sealed  9th  December— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Pierre  Frederic  Gongj,  of  Tavistock -street,  Westminster, 
Watcli-jnaker,  for  an  iiiiprovcmcnt  in  clocks,  watches,  and 
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other  time-keepers. — Sealed  11th  December — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Robert  Hervey,  of  MaDchester,  drysalter,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  preparing  and  purifying  alum, 
alumina^  aluminous  mordants,  and  other  aluminous  com- 
binations and  solutions,  and  the  application  of  such  im- 
provements to  the  purposes  of  manufacture. — Sealed  13th 
December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Robert  Gill  Ranson,  of  Ipswich,  paper-maker,  and 
Samuel  Millbouni,  foreman  to  the  said  R.  G.  Ranson,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. — Sealed  13th 
December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Angier  March  Perkins,  of  Great  Coram-street,  civil 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  transmitting 
heat  by  circulating  water.  —  Sealed  16th  December — G 
months  for  inrolment. 

Jacob  Brazill,  Governor  of  Trinity  Ground,  Deptford, 
for  improvements  in  obtaining  motive  power. — Sealed  IGth 
December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Henry  Seymour  Moore  Vandeleur,  of  Kilrush,  Ireland, 
for  improvements  in  paving,  or  covering  roads  and  other 
ways. — Sealed  16th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Samuel  Walton  Faxon,  of  Park  Village,  East,  Regent's 
Park,  surgeon,  for  an  apparatus  to  be  applied  to  the  chim- 
neys of  gas  and  other  burners,  or  lamps,  to  improve  com- 
bustion.— Sealed  16th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Monnin  Japy  and  Constant  Jouffroy  Dumery,  of  George- 
yard,  Lombard-street,  gentlemen,  for  improvements  in  ro- 
tatory engines,  to  be  actuated  by  steam  or  water. — Sealed 
16th  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

David  Morison,  of  Wilson-street,  Finsbury,  ink  maker, 
for  improvements  in  printing. — Sealed  16th  December — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

David  Naylor,  of  Copley  Mill,  Halifax,  manufacturer, 
and  John  Crighton,  junior,  of  Manchester,  machine  maker, 
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for  certain  imp  rove  meats  in  macliincry  for  weaving  siiigle,B 
double,  and  treble  clotlis,  by  liaud  or  power. — Sealed  IGth 
December — 6  months  for  inrobneiit. 

George  Wilson,  of  Salford,  machinist  and  engineer,  foft 
certain  improvements  in  steam  whistles,  adapted  for  loco- 
motive engines  and  boilers,  and  other  purposes. — Sei 
I6th  December — G  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Wood,  of  Buvalem,  Stafford,  manufacturer  of  n 
eral  colours,  for  a  new  method  or  process  in  the  application  J 
and  laying  on  of  the  substances  used  in  the  printing,  coIdufJ 
ing,  tinting,  and  ornamenting  of  china,  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, and  other  wares  of  the  same  description,  by  v 
such  wares  can  be  painted  and  ornamented  with  flower^ 
and  other  devices,  in  a  -much  cheaper  and  more  simple 
expeditious  manner,  than  by  any  process  now  in  use, — 
colours  of  ailovany  varietymay  be  painted,  shaded,  mixed, 
and  blended  together,  in  one  of  and  the  same  det 
pattern,  and  hardened  or  burnt  into  the  substance  of  thflfl 
aforesaid  wares,  by  a  single  process  of  firing  or  hardening 
the  enameling  kiln. — Sealed    16th   December — 2  montt 
for  inrolment. 

James  William  Thompson,  of  Turnstile-alley,  Long  Acre 
upholsterer,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  t 
steads,  which  improvements  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  use  of  invalids. — Sealed  16th  December, — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

William  Newman,  of  Birmingham,  brass  founder,  ftxg 
certain  improved  mechanism  for  roller  blinds,  which  it  % 
intended  to  denominate  "  Simcnx  and  Company's  Pad 
Blind  Pumiture." — Sealed  ICth  December — 6  months 
inrolment. 

John  Robinson,  of  North  Shields,  engineer,  for  ( 
proved  steering  apparatus. ^ Sealed  16th  December- 
months  for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Gibbs,  of  Kcnnington,  engineer,  for  an  improve 
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ment  or  improvements  in  the  machinery  for  preparing 
fibrous  substances  for  spinning,  and  in  the  mode  of  spin- 
ning certain  fibrous  substances. — Sealed  21st  December — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

George  Lindsay  Young,  of  Hackney,  gentleman,  for  an 
improved  surface  for  paper,  mill  or  card-board,  vellum, 
and  parchment. — Sealed  21st  December — 6  months  for 
inrolment, 

Henry  Francis  Richardson,  of  Ironmonger-lane,  gentle- 
man, for  improvements  in  omnibuses. — Sealed  21st  Decem- 
ber—6  months  for  inrohnent. 

John  Cutts,  of  Manchester,  machine  maker,  and  Thomas 
Spencer,  of  the  same  place,  mechanic,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  for  making  wire  cards 
for  carding  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 
— Sealed  21st  December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Laurence  Wood  Fletcher,  of  Chorlton  upon  Medlock, 
Manchester,  machinist,  for  an  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  other  cloths,  or 
fabrics,  and  in  the  application  of  such  cloths  or  fabrics  to 
various  ueful  purposes. — Sealed  23rd  December — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Firmstone,  of  Newcastle,  Stafford,  coal  master, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. — Sealed  24th 
December — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Alexander  Mac  Rae,  of  the  London  Coffee-house,  Lud- 
gate-hill,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  ploughing, 
harrowing,  and  other  agricultural  purposes,  to  be  worked 
by  steam  or  other  power. — Sealed  24th  December — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Hardeman  Clarke,  of  Birmingham,  cabinet 
maker,  for  certain  improved  fastenings  for  window  sashes, 
tables,  and  such  like  purposes. — Sealed  24th  December — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 
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Clock  before  the  sun,  Sm.  37s. 

])  rises  5h.  29m.  M. 

])  passes  mer.  9h.  11m.  M. 

])  sets  Oh.  46m.  A. 

1^'s  second  satt  will  Im. 

Ijin  conj.with  the  ])  difF.  of  dec. 

6.  28.  N. 

g  in  cory*.  with  the  ])  difFof  dec. 

7.  29.  N. 

Ecliptic  conj.  or  %  new  moon 
Clock  before  the  sun,  5m.  298. 
])  rises  9h.  4m.  M. 
])  passes  mer.  Oh.  39m.  A. 
])  seta  4h.  20m.  A. 
g  in  conj.with  Pallas,  dilE  of  dec. 

24.  46.  S 
^in  conj.with  the  ])  diffl  of  dec. 

1.  3.  N. 
g  greatest  elong  23.19  W. 
$  greatest  Hel.  Lat.  N. 
^in  Perihelion 
7^'s  tliird  satt.  will  im. 
%'8  third  satt.  will  cm. 
Her:  in  conj.  with  the  ])  difF.  of 

dec.  1.  27.  S. 
5  in  conj.with  Ceres,  diff.  of  dec. 

1.  2.  N. 
Clock  before  the  sun,  7m.  39s. 
DriseslOh.  29m.  M. 
})  passes  mer.  4h.  35m.  A. 
})sets  lOh.  59m.  A. 
Juno  in  Perihelion 
Occul  f  Piscium  im.  3h.  18m. 

em.  4h.  28m. 
])  in  D  or  first  quarter. 
Occul  5  in  Arivtis  im.  15h.7m. 

em.  l5h.  56m. 
Clock  before  the  sun,  9m.  348, 
])  rises  Oh.  8m.  A. 
])  passes  mer.  9h.  2m.  A. 
})  sets  4h.  45m.  M. 
D  in  Perigee. 
Vesta  in  conj.  with  l^.  difF  of  dec. 

o,     OO.     jN. 

Juno  in  D  with  the  sun 

Occul   C  in  Tauri  im  7h.  9m. 

cm  7h.  42m. 
Occul  A  in  Gcminorumim.  18h. 

2m.  em.  18h.  41m. 
Mercury  R.  A.  18h.   20m.  dec. 

23.  2.  S. 


D.     H.     M. 

—  Venus  R.  A.  16h.  44m.  dec.  \9. 

41.  S. 

—  Mars  R.  A.  21b.  35m.  dec.  IS. 

27.  S. 

—  Vesta  R.  A.  14h.  55m.  dec.  9. 36. 

S. 

—  Juno  R.  A.  Ih.  54m.  dec.  2. 45.S. 

—  Pallas  R.  A.  1 7h.  41m.  dec.  4. 

13.  N. 

—  Ceres  R.  A.  17h.  55m.  dec  23. 

17.  S. 

—  Jupiter  R.  A.  14h.  53m.  dec.15. 

26.  S. 

—  Saturn  R.  A.  171i.  6ra.  dec.  21. 

27.  S. 

—  GcoTg.  R.  A.  23h.  lm.decT. 

4.  S. 

—  Mercury  passes  mer.  22h.  37in« 

—  Venus  passes  mer.  21h.  Im. 

—  Mfirs  passes  mer.  Ih.  52in. 

—  Jupiter  passes  mer.  19h.  6m. 

—  Saturn  passes  mer.  21h.  19m. 

18  12  33  Ecliptic  oppo.  or  Q  Full  moon 
17  35  It's  first  satt.  will  im. 

19  11  29   5  "^  *^®  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^J? '*°*^® 
15  42  i's  second  satt.  will  era. 

20  Clock  before  the  sun,  11m.  138. 

—  ])  rises  6h.  28m.  A. 

—  ])  passes  mer.  1  h.  9m.  M. 

—  ])sets  8h.  55m.  M. 

22     2    8   2  in  conj.  with  |j  dift  of  dec.  0. 
57.  N. 
50  Ceres  in  the  descending  node 
Clock  before  the  sun,  l^m.  838. 
])  rises  Mom. 
])  p^ses  mer.  4h.  52m.  M. 
])  sets  9h.  56m.  M. 
34   D  in  D  or  last  quarter 
59  %*s  second  satt.  will  im. 
1 5  til's  second  satt.  will  lem. 
25  l^in  conj.with  the  J>  difF.  of  dec 
6.  21.  N. 
])  in  Apogee. 
52    §  i"  Aphelion. 
31    1^  in  conj.  with  the  D  diff  of  dec 
6.  33.  N. 
Clock  before  the  sun,  13ra.  338. 

—  })  rises  5h.  30m.  M. 

—  .  })  passes  mer.  8h.  45m.  M. 
* —       ])sets  llh.  58m.  M. 
10  28    $  in  conj.with  the  ]>  diffi  of  dec 
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No.  XCVI. 


Uetrnt  \UttnH, 


To  Alexancre  Happey,  of  Basing-lane,  in  the  city  t^  * 
London,  genileman,  for  an  ineention  of  a  tiew  com- 
position applicable  to  paving  roads,  streets,  terraces, 
and  other  places;  which  improvements  are  also  appli- 
cable to  the  different  purposes  of  buildiitfr ;  and  also 
in  the  apparatus  for  making  the  said  composition. — 
[Sealed  Soth  April,  1837.] 

This  inventiou  eonsists  of  a  new  composition  applicable  to 
paving  roads,  streets,  terraces,  and  other  places ;  which  im- 
provements are  also  applicable  to  the  different  purposes  of 
building ;  and  also  in  the  apparatus  for  making  the  said 
composition  "  in  such  manner  as  to  me  the  said  Alexandre 
Happey,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  any 
of  them  in  my  or  their  discretion  should  seem  meet."  In 
which  said  letters  patent  is  coDtained  a  proviso  for  making 
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void  the  same  if  I  sliould  not  describe  and  ascertain  tl 
nature  of  the  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same 
is  to  be  performed,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  inrolled  within 
MX  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  the  said  in  part 
recited  letters  patent,  as  in  and  by  the  same  reference 
being  thereunto  had,  will  more  fully  and  at  largo  appear. 

Now  therefore  know  ye  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
said  proviso,  I,  the  said  Alexandre  Happey,  do  declare  tlie 
nature  of  the  said  invention  to  consist,  firstly,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  certain  well-known  matters  and  substances,  whereby 
a  new  composition,  which  I  call  "  elastic  bituminous  mas- 
tic," is  produced,  applicable  to  the  fonnation  of  roads  for 
horsfis  and  cai-riages,  and  of  pavements  for  public  foot- 
paths, or  for  hidls,  yards,  stables,  and  terraces,  and  like 
purposes ;  antl  also  in  forming  the  roofe  and  coverings  of 
buildings ;  and  secondly,  in  an  apparatus  for  making  and  t 
preparing  the  said  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic."  And  in  1 
further  compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the  said  Alex- 
ludre  Happey,  do  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  said  invention  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  and 
applied  by  the  following    description  thereof,   that  is    I 

Firstly,  ss  regards  the  said  new  composition  or  "  elasti^ 
l>ituminous  mastic,"  all  descriptions  of  tar  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  resinous  vegetable  tar,  natural  mineral  tar,  or 
the  tar  from  coal,  such  as  is  produced  or  separated  from 
coal  diuing  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  for  illumination,  or 
for  the  production  of  coke,  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
whicli  tar  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Coal  tar ;  but 
when  coal  tar  is  employed,  it  must  be  used  in  the  state 
■known  as  "  purified  coal  tar,"  that  is  to  say,  having  had 
the  volatile  essential  oil  and  ammonia,  which  are  mixed 
with  it  upon  its  first  production  from  coal,  separated  &om 
it  by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillation.     It  is  also  iieGCi 


i 
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.miry  to'  state^  thai  when  "  purified  coal  tar"  is  tisedi  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  vegetable  or  of  thin  fluid  mineral  tar 
must  be  employed  with  it,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  parti- 
cularly specified. 

The  other  ingredients  employed  in  making  and  pre- 
paring  this  new  composition  or  '^  elastic  bituminous  mastic  " 
are  mineral,  earthy,  and  stony  matters  or  substances,  and 
fi  quantity  of  fibrous  or  filamentous,  vegetable,  or  animal 
substances,  which,  as  well  as  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  to  be  respectively  used,  will  be  hereafter  more  par- 
ticularly set  forth.  I  may  add,  that  as  purified  coal  tar  is 
much  cheaper  than  vegetable  and  mineral  tar,  it  is  of  course 
desirable  to  employ  it  in  order  to  save  expence, 
,  As  the  '^  elastic  bituminous  mastic "  is  applicable  to 
various  purposes,  the  several  matters  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  employed  in  different  proportions  as  may  best 
serve  the  object  in  view  in  its  application,  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  describe  the  several  species  of  the  "  elastic 
bituminous  mastic,"  which  I  recommend,  together  with  the 
particular  subjects  for  which  they  are  best  adapted  re- 
spectively. 

For  streets  and  roads,  for  the  passage  of  horses  and  car* 
riages,  I  use  two  sorts  of  the  ''  elastic  bituminous  mastic.*' 
•The  one  which  is  used  in  the  first  layer  or  stratum,  as  will 
be  hereafter  more  particularly  described,  and  which  is  the 
less  flexible  of  the  two  sorts,  is  composed  of  twenty  parts 
in  bulk  of  purified  coal  tar,  with  four  parts  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  tar,  or  twenty-four  parts  of  vegetable  or  mineral 
tar^  if  no  coal  tar  be  used,  twenty  parts  of  chalk  or  clayey 
earth,  in  fine  powder,  six  parts  of  quick-lime,  in  powder, 
twenty  parts  of  fine  sand,  four  parts  of  fibrous  or  fila-* 
mentous,  vegetable,  or  animal  matters,  such  as  sawdust, 
hemp,  chopped  straw  or  hay,  moss,  the  refuse  of  wool,- 
hoiae  or  cow-hair,  cartilage,  Scc^  and  lastly,  four  parts-  of 
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coarse  sand ; — this  species  of  the  mastic  I  shall  distinguisll 
No.  1. 

The  species  of  the  mastic  employeii  in  the  second  in- 
stance in  roads,  &c.,  for  horses  and  carriages,  and  which  i> 
more  flexible  and  elastic  than  No.  I ,  is  composed  of  twenty 
parts  of  coal  tar  with  ten  parts  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tar, 
or  thirty  parts  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tar  where  no  coal 
tar  is  employed,  twenty-one  parts  of  chalk  or  clayey  earth, 
in  powder,  twenty  parts  of  fine  sand,  eight  parts  of  fibrous 
or  filamentous,  vegetable,  or  animal  matters,  and  four  parts 
of  coarse  sand ; — this  species  of  the  mastic  I  designate  ai  I 
No.  2.  i 

For  pavements  in  the  interior  of  houses,  cellars,  ware- 
houses, garden  walks,  and  in  general  for  foot  pavements, 
and  places  where  horses  and  carriages  do  not  pass,  the 
mastic  is  compounded  with  the  same  proportions  as  No.  1, 
except  that  eight  parts  of  coarse  sand  are  used  instead  of 
four ; — this  species  of  the  inastic  I  distinguish  as  No.  3. 

For  docks,  basins,  and  impermeable  and  water-tight 
walls,  the  mastic,  hereinbefore  described  as  No.  2,  is  to 
be  employed,  using  twenty-five  parts  of  fine  sand  instead 
of  twenty  parts,  and  entirely  omitting  the  coarse  sand ; — 
this  species  of  the  mastic  I  distinguish  as  No,  4. 

For  roofings  of  houses  and  buildings,  the  "  elastic  bitu-  i 
minous  mastic  "  is  to  be  composed  of  three  parts  of  coal  tar, 
with  one  part  and  a  half  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tar,  or  I 
four  parts  and  a  half  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tar  where  no  I 
coal  tar  is  used,  two  parts  of  chalk  or  clayey  earth,  ii 
powder,  two  parts  of  fine  sand,  and  two  parts  of  fibrous  or  1 
filamentous,  vegetable,  or  animal  matters ; — this  species  of  ■ 
the  mastic  I  designate  as  No.  5. 

For  roads  formed  with  pebbles,  flints,  stones,  or  tha 
waste  or  refuse  of  hard  bricks,  broken  with  uniformity^ 
and  for  roads  designated  as  macadamized  roads,  the  ' 
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s  bituminous  mastic,"  No.  2,  ia  employod,  with  the  ad- 
of  a  thin  bed  or  layer  of  from  one-twelfth,  but  not 
exceeding  one-six.th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  very 
infusible  iron  ore,  well  separated  from  the  earthy  matter 
adhering  to  it,  and  previously  broken  into  very  small 
pieces,  which  is  to  he  spread  over  the  bed  of  mastic,  No.  2, 
and  mixed  with  it,  as  hereinafter  particularly  mentioned; — 
this  bed  or  layer  of  iron  ore  thus  forms  an  ingredient  of 
this  species  of  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  and  which  I 
designate  as  No.  6. 

In  every  species  of  the  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  it 
is  to  be  obsen-ed,  that  it  ia  absolutely  essential  that  a  pro- 
portion of  fibrous  or  filamentous,  vegetable,  or  animal 
matters,  such  as  has  been  above  mentioned  or  alluded  to, 
shall  be  included.  The  object  of  the  introduction  of  theae 
fibrous  or  filamentous,  vegetable,  or  aninial  matters,  is  to 
increase  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  com- 
position in  all  its  parts,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  which 
might  arise  from  the  brittleness  of  bituminous  matter  when 
in  a  solid  state.  The  proportions  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients will  necessarily  vary  in  some  degree  according  to 
circumstances,  for  some  discretion  and  judgment  must  be 
exercised,  regard  being  had  to  the  original  consistence  of 
the  tar  to  be  employed,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  other 
matters  of  which  the  mastic  is  to  be  composed,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  particular  place  or  locality  where  it  is 
to  be  applied. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  i>repariiig  the 
"  elastic  bituminous  mastic  "  in  the  apparatus,  wliich  foniis 
the  second  part  of  the  said  invention,  and  which  will  be 
hereafter  particularly  described,  and  the  same  course  or 
order  of  introducing  the  ingredients  is  applicable  to  all  the 
several  species  of  the  mastic  above  described.  The  tar  to 
ployed  is  first  introduced  into   the   cauldron,   h 
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wliere  coal  tar  is  used,   only  oiie-liall'  of  llie  dusignated  '| 
(juantity  of  vegetable  or  miiicral  tar  to  be  mixed  with 
K  to  be  at  first  introduced  ;    it  13  then  heated  so  as  te  I 
render  it  very  fluid,  but  it  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  boilf  1 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  chalk  ot  clayey  earth,  iii  powder,  J 
is  then  introduced,  and  stirred  about  in  the  tar,  and  the^ 
heat  is  continued  until  it  ahull  have  acquired  such  a 
Bistence  as,  if  permitted  to  cool,  would  resemble  the  con-  I 
sistence  of  soft  bees'  wax,  which  a  little  experience  will  * 
readily  teach ;  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
tar,  where  coal  tar  is  employed,  is  now  to  be  introduced 
into  the  cauldron,  and  stirred  well  about,  alter  which  the 
prescribed  proportion  of  fine  sand  is  added,  and  a  stronger  , 
heat  is  then  applied  until  the  composition  shall  ha'i 
quired  a  consistence  adapted  to  the  use  lo  which  the  1 
tic  13  to  be  applied.     In  the  cases  of  the  species  No.  1  and  t 
-No.  3, — tliia  is  the  proper  period  for  adding  the  designated*! 
quantity  of  quick-lime,  in  powder, 

The  next  addition  to  be  made  to  any  of  the  species  0 
the  "elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  in  a  course  of  prej 
tion,  is  the  quantity  of  fibrous  or  filamentous,  vegetable, 
or  animal  matters.     The  time  for  their  introduction  should 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  moment  the   mastic  is 
about  to  be  employed.     The  introduction  of  these  mattera 
is  to  be  effected  by  mixing  them  in  the  composition,  and 
stirring  up  the   whole   mass   well   from  the  bottom  antl   1 
throughout,  so  as  well  aud  thoroughly  to  disperse  thenl  I 
through  every  part.     The  quantity  or  proportion  of  these'! 
vegetable  or  animal  matters  is  always,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  other  ingi-edieiits,  a  suhject  of  some  discretion;  but 
great  care  should  always  be  taken  that  their  amount  should 
not  in  any  perceptible  degree  affect  or  alter  the  thickness  . 
or  consistence,  of  the  composition  ;  and  care  should  also  bB^I 
taken  that  Ihc  heat  of  tlic  composition,  at  the  moment  o 
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introducing  and  mixing  with  it  these  vegetable  or  atiiinal 
matters,  sliall  nut  be  so  great  or  intense  as  to  incur  the 
risk  of  destToytii^  them,  as  it  la  e^ential  that  their  vege- 
table and  animal  properties  should  be  preserved.  Lastly, 
the  course  sand,  where  it  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  mastic,  as 
in  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  is  to  be  added  &t  the  moment 
of  its  application  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  employed. 

In  cases  where  it  ia  intended  to  whiten  «  coating  »r 
covering  of  the  mastic,  in  order  to  lessen  or  counteract  the 
^ects  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  which  No.  2  and  No.  5 
«re  applicable,  a  thirtietli  part  at  the  most,  or  a  fiftietli 
put  at  the  least  of  tallow,  as  compared  with  the  entire 
-mass,  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  mastic  ;  after  which,  chalk, 
whiting,  or  uUier  fine  powder,  is  ta  he  added,  as  more  pao- 
licularly  directed  hereafter. 

And  secondly,  as  regards  the  apparatus  for  making  and 
preparing  the  said  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  said  apparatus,  having  reference  in 
this  part  of  the  specification  to  the  drawings  liereuiito 
annexed,  in  all  the  figures  in  which  the  same  letters  desig- 
nate the  same  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  drawings 
are  to  be  considered  and  taken  to  form  part  of  this  specie- 
cation,  that  is  to  say  :— 

Plate  XV.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  sectional  elevation  of 
the  furnace  and  cauldron,  taken  in  the  line  a,  b,  in  figs.  3 
and  4,  so  as  to  show  the  interior  thereof,  with  the  pipe 
and  other  apparatus  for  disposing  of  the  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  tar,  &c.  in  the  cauldron  when  subjected  to 
heat.  Fig.  2,  represents  a  fi'ont  view  of  the  furnace  and 
cauldron,  to  show  more  plainly  the  situation  of  the  last- 
mentioned  pipe  and  apparatus  for  disposing  of  the  vapours 
of  the  tar,  &c.  Fig.  3,  represents  an  elevation  of  the  back 
or  hinder  part  of  the  entire  apparatus,   and  exhibits  the 

isition  and  arrangement  of  the  inclined  plane  hereafter 
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luentioned,  and  ihe  register  for  regulating  tbe  issue  of  th*^ 
"  elastic  bitumiiioua  mastic  "  from  the  cauldi'on.  Fig.  4, 
is  a  plan  of  the  cauldron,  looking  down  from  above,  and 
shews  the  projection  of  the  inclined  plane  from  the  back  of 
Ihe  cauldron,  a  side  view  of  which  is  shewn  in  fig.  1; 
annexed  to  the  drawings  ;  and  i'orming  part  thereof 
reference  to  the  letters,  or  several  figures,  specifying  th»' 
several  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  name. 

This  apparatus  might,  if  constructed  suiEciently  small 
and  portable,  be  placed  on  a  carriage  and  taken  to  the 
place  where  the  mastic  is  to  be  used ;  in  which  ease,  the 
bottom  of  the  cauldron  should  be  constructed  in  a  sloping 
<»r  inclined  direction  to  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  cau]- 
■dron  by  the  contrivance  behind,  as  shewn  in  the  above 
figures ;  but  in  case  where  the  apparatus  is  fixed  or  built) 
in  masonry,  as  shewn  in  the  sectional  elevation,  fig.  5,  and.j 
plan  view,  fig.  6,  the  contrivance  behind  for  emptying 
■might  be  entirely  omitted,  and  the  mode  of  spreading  tbM 
mastic,  by  means  hereafter  specified,  (under  figa.  7,  8, 
10,  and  11,)  resorted  to  instead. 

The  cauldron  i,  i,  used  in  compounding  and  preparing 
the  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  may  be  either  of  wrought 
or  cost  iron ;  but  when  made  of  wrought  iron,  in  order  to 
moderate  the  heat  and  prevent  it  from  soon  burning  out, 
a  moveable  false  bottom  Q,  also  of  wrought  iron,  should  be 
interposed  between  the  cauldron  and  the  furnace  f,  which 
may  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure.  This  false 
bottom  should  have  half  an  inch  distance  between  it  and 
ttic  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  and  which  interval  is  to  be 
completely  filled  with  fine  sand. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  either 
workmen  employed  in  preparing  the  mastie,  or  to 
bouring  dwellings,  from  the  vapours  which  may  exhale  froi 
the  cauldron,  there  is  placed  over  the  cauldron  a  hood 
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conical  covering  k,  constructed  of  wrought  iron  or  masonryi 
from  the  upper  part  of  which  a  pipe  d,  d,  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  the  capacity  of  the  cauldron,  is  carried  on  the 
outside  of  tlie  cauldron  and  furnace  downwards,  having  an 
opening  on  one  side  g,  by  which  a  pipe  e,  is  conducted 
under  the  furnace  bars  L,  of  the  fire,  whereby  the  vapours 
above  mentioned  are  conveyed  through  the  fire  by  the 
draught,  and  are  consumed  and  decomposed.  As  in  these 
vapours  there  is  an  admixture  of  essential  oil,  which  is 
subject  to  inflame,  and  might,  while  in  a  state  of  vapour, 
occasion  explosion,  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  is  placed  over  the 
exit  at  G,  of  the  pipe  e,  which  communicates  under  the 
furnace  bare,  and  the  pipe  d,  d,  from  the  hood,  is  con- 
tinued do*vn  lower,  where  a  small  vessel  h,  receives  the 
essential  oil  when  condensed. 

The  mastic,  when  ready  for  use,  may  be  spread  upon  tlie 
road  by  means  of  the  arrangement  in  the  rear  of  the  caul- 
dron, the  whole  apparatus  being  moved,  as  required,  along 
the  road  upon  the  carnage  on  which  it  is  fixed  or  sus- 
pended, the  wheels  of  which  carriage  O,  O,  should  have 
broad  fellies.  The  mode  of  dispersing  or  spreading  the 
mastic  is  effected  by  means  of  the  opening  in  the  rear  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  tlie  cauldron,  which  ia  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  wrought  iron  n,  which  forms  the  register  of 
the  apparatus,  and  is  intended  to  regulate  the  issue  of  the 
mastic.  The  register  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  being 
attached  to  the  pieces  m,  m,  in  which  there  are  grooves 
moving  upon  the  pins  N,  n.  The  raising  or  lowering  of 
the  register  a,  may  be  effected  by  a  screw  or  wheel  attached 
to  that  part  of  the  apparatus.  "When  the  register  r,  is 
opened  the  mastic  will  flow  out  of  the  cauldron  upon  the 
iron  plate  v,  v,  which  extends  diagonally  downwards  from 
the  back  of  the  apparatus  in  the  nature  of  an  inclined 
plajic,  supported  underneath  by  the  iron  rods  8,  ?,  and 
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reaches  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground.     For  t 
purpose  of  introducing  the  materials  into  tlie  cauldron,  tha 
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top  may  he  made  moveable,  or  if  coiistructed  with  masonry, 
with  a  door  as  at  u,  fig.  4 ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  process  of  preparing  the  mastic,  when  the  furnace  ia 
first  lighted,  the  cover  of  the  cauldron  is  to  be  left  a  little 
open,  and  the  ash-pit  c,  is  kept  close  shut,  wliich  causes 
the  fire  to  draw  down  through  the  pipe  d,  d,  the  aii-  on  th©. 
surface  of  the  tar,  and  thereby  establishes  a  current  fromj 
the  top  of  the  cauldron  through  d,  d,  and  E,  whereby  tl 
vapours  arising  from  the  tar,  &c.  will  he  disposed  of 
above  mentioned. 

Having  thus  described  both  parts  of  the  invention,  I 
now  proceed  to  explain  and  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  species  of  the  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic  " 
to  be  applied  to  the  several  purposes  to  which  they 
adapted,  aud  the  previous  or  preliminary  preparation 
the  ground  intended  to  receive  them, 

Generally  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  spri 
the  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic"  ought  first  to  be 
strongly  compressed  and  consolidated  as  possible,  which 
may  be  effected  by  passing  over  it  a  very  strong  and  heavy 
iron  roller,  or  by  ramming,  or  by  any  other  known  method. 
If  the  ground  be  naturally  soft  and  humid,  it  will  be  advir 
sable  to  spread  on  it  a  layer  of  coarse  sand,  or  small  or 
fine  gravel,  which  is  to  be  compressed  by  rolling,  and  ia 
then  to  be  sprinkled  sufficiently  with  a  thin  mortar  or 
cream  of  lime,  of  the  description  calculated  to  harden  un- 
der water,  to  give  consistency  and  firmness  to  the  ground. 
Upon  this  layer  thus  formed,  or  on  the  ground  thus  com- 
pressed and  consolidated,  a  complete  and  perfect  pavement 
is  to  be  laid,  consisting  of  stones  wrought  into  parallel- 
opipeds,  of  as  regular  a  form  as  practicable,  and  of  the 
Bame  size  and  dimensions,  and  which  may  be  of  the  usi 
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description  for  paving  carriage  roads,  and  for  which  pur* 
pose  all  descriptions  of  stones  in  common  use, — granite, 
lava,  rocks,  and  in  short  all  kinds  of  stones  of  sufficient 
hardness  to  resist  the  pressure  of  heavy  weights ;  and  also 
hard  artificial  stones  or  substances,  such  as  bricks  or  terra 
cotta  may  be  employed.  These  pavements  of  hard,  natural, 
or  other  stones,  of  a  durable  quality  and  capable  of  resist* 
ance,  may  be  of  less  size  and  thickness  than  the  stones 
ordinarily  used  in  pavements,  because  the  ''  elastic  bitu- 
minous mastic  "  increases  the  capability  for  resistance. 

These  stones  or  other  substances  employed  for  the  above 
pavement  are  to  be  placed  longitudinally  side  by  side  on 
their  edges,  so  as  to  present  their  longitudinal  thickness  to 
the  surface,  and  as  close  together  as  possible.  If  hard 
bricks  or  artificial  stones  are  employed,  tbey  should  be 
disposed  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  longitudinally  edge* 
ways.  When  stones  and  materials  less  hard  and  capable 
of  resistance  are  used,  and  when  the  road  is  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  slipping  of  horses'  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  roads 
intended  for  the  passage  of  steam  or  locomotive  carriages, 
stones  of  much  larger  dimension  than  on  common  roads 
may  be  used,  and  an  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic "  pave- 
ment, similar  to  a  flag  pavement,  is  formed  for  the  passage 
of  the  wheels. 

.  To  render  the  adherence  of  the  stones  of  the  pavement 
(above  described)  to  each  other  more  certain,  the  upper  half 
of  the  circumference  of  each  stone,  of  the  breadth  of  two 
inches  at  leiust,  is  daubed  or  painted  over  with  a  coat  of 
very  fluid  tar  or  bitumen,  and  by  means  of  a  brush  this 
coat  of  tar  or  bitumen  may  be  applied  at  pleasure  round 
the  paving  stones,  either  before  or  after  they  are  put  into 
their  places.  All  dirt,  mud,  and  dust,  which  may  be  found 
at  this  period  of  the  process,  should  be  carefully  cleared 
from  the  ground.      When  the  pavement  has  been  thui 
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carefully  prepared,  the  stones  lying  as  close  to  each  oth^ 
as  possible,  the  joints  or  intorvnls  which  are  not  filled  up, 
ought,  at  the  time  of  placing  the  stones,  to  be  well  filled 
with  sand,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  cream  of  lime  to 
give  more  solidity ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by  proceeding 
with  both  the  operations  of  covering  the  upper  circum- 
ference of  the  stones  with  tar,  and  embedding  the  lower 
part  in  saitd  and  cream  of  lime  as  the  pavement  proceeds, 
for  the  sand  and  cream  of  lime  are  not  intended  to  reach 
higher  between  the  stones  than  the  commencement  of  the 
coating  of  tar.  If  it  be  desired  to  give  it  greater  power  to 
resist  extraordinary  weights,  instead  of  the  sand  and  cream 
of  lime  the  "elastic  bitumen  mastic,"  No.  1,  should  be 
substituted.  When  a  portion  of  the  pavement  has  been 
thus  disposed,  the  principal  cavities  or  interstices  which 
remain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  joints  between  the  stones, 
are  to  be  filled  with  small  flat  or  smooth  stones,  in  the 
form  of  wedges,  which  are  to  be  driven  with  a  hammer  or 
mallet,  so  as  to  enter  and  sink  a  little  below  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pavement;  then  the  "elastic  bituminous 
mastic,"  No.  S,  is  to  be  poured  very  hot  into  all  the  joints 
and  cavities  which  remain,  to  fill  them  to  the  level  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  pavement,  and  so  as  that  the  upper  surface  of 
the  pavement  shall  be  as  level  as  its  nature  will  permit;  it 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  small  or  fine  gravel,  which  is 
made  to  sink  into  the  mastic  by  being  struck  with  wooden 
mallets  or  rammers,  and  upon  that  la  to  be  immediately 
strewed  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
pavement  may  remain  bare,  or  may  be  covered  with  a  very 
thin  coating  of  tar,  and  immediately  with  sand,  to  render 
it  impervious  to  water. 

The  operations  above  described  are  intended  to  apply 
to  roads  which  are  to  be  entirely  newly  paved,  but  the 
same  system  may  be  applied  to  the  pavement  of  roads  and 
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streets  already  formed,  by  using  the  materials  of  wliicU 
those  roads  and  streets  have  been  formed,  after  tliey  shall 
have  been  properly  and  conveniently  repaired.  In  such 
cases  it  will  be  sulTicient  to  scrape  the  joints  or  intervals 
between  the  stones  with  iron  hooks,  and  to  rub  or  brunh 
them  strongly  before  the  daubing  or  painting  of  the  su- 
perior portion  of  the  circumference  with  the  coat  of  fluid 
tar  takes  place ;  after  wliich  the  operations,  hereinbefore 
directed  in  the  case  of  entirely  new  pavements,  are  to  be 
exactly  followed. 

Roads  formed  of  unhewn  or  un^vrought  stones  or  round 
pebbles,  may  receive  the  "elastic  bituminous  mastic"  in 
the  same  manner  as  roads  luaving  regular  and  rectangular 
pavement,  but  they  require  greater  care  and  attention, 
because  it  is  diflicult  to  cause  tlie  mastic  to  adhere  strongly 
to  rounded  or  smooth  surfaces,  and  because  the  joints  or 
inter%'als  between  the  stones  being  very  wide  and  open,  the 
action  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  the  feet  of  horsi^s 
can  more  easily  disturb  and  break  up  the  niastic.  To 
avoid  this  inconvenience  the  most  regular  of  the  joints  or 
intervals  between  the  stones  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
filled  up  with  stones,  in  the  form  of  wedges,  forced  in  with 
a  mallet  as  already  mentioned;  and  then  small  stakes  of 
hard  wood  are  in  like  manner  forced  into  the  joints  or 
intervals,  which  are  irregular  and  open,  or  extensive  ;  and 
old  iron  nails  or  nails  of  cast  iron  are  driven  into  the  nar- 
rowest joints  or  intervals,  by  which  means  the  adherence 
of  the  "  bituminous  mastic "  will  be  completely  secured. 
Tlie  operations  of  completing  the  work  will  then  proceed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

When  bricks  are  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of 
roads,  basins,  docks,  walls,  and  other  impermeable  or  water- 
Lgllt- constructions,  they  should  be  steeped  while  very  hot, 
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ami  upon  beiug  removed  from  the  oven  or  clomp,  in  v 
hot  vegetable  or  mineral  tar,  which  has  been  some  tin 
exposed  to  lieat  iji  a  cauldron. 

When  about  to  be  used  for  basins,  docks,  walls, 
^ght  or  impermeable  construe  linns,  or  foot-pavements,  the 
aides  of  the  bricks  should  be  daubed  or  painted  over  with 
the  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  No,  1 ;  and  when  about 
to  be  employed  for  paving  roads  or  streets,  with  the  "  elas- 
tic bituminous  mastic,"  No.  2,  care  being  always  takei 
in  other  pavements,  to  thoroughly  cover  the  surface  of  th»  il 
joints  or  intervals  with  gravel  or  sand,  which  ia  made  ti 
enter  and  sink  by  a  mallet. 

Pebbled  or  ilinty  bituminous  roads  are  formed  of  peb- 
bles, flints,  or  stones,  or  the  waste  or  refuse  of  hard  bricks, 
broken  with  uniformity,  and  which  include  those  called 
Macadamized  roads ;  aud  which  materials  are  to  be  ii»  i 
mediately  covered  and  united  together  first  with  a  layer  or  I 
stratum  of  the  "  elastic  bituminous  inastic,"  No,  1,  and 
afterwards  with  a  stratum  of  No.  2  or  No,  6.  These  roads 
are  formed  by  first  spreading  over  the  ground,  which  should 
be  previously  levelled  and  consolidated,  a  bed  of  soft  stones 
or  similar  materials  two  inches  thick,  and  over  them  a  bed, 
of  like  thickness,  of  hard  stones  or  other  materials  of  about 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  which  should  he  slightly  pressed 
down  lo  make  them  more  solid  and  regular.  Then  the 
stratum  of  mastic,  No.  1,  is  poured  on  so  as  entirely  to 
Cover  the  stones  or  materials.  This  application  of  th« 
mastic  may  be  made  by  the  hand,  using  large  flat  ladles  of 
wrought  iron,  or  with  a  small  apparatus  made  on  purpose, 
of  which  a  drawing  and  description  is  given  in  figs.  7,  8,  9, 
10,  and  11,  which  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  dw 
ecribed, 

Wlien  the  bed  of  mastic,  No.  1,  is  spread,  it  is  immflri 
diately  covered  with  hard  stones  or  materials,  broken  | 
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about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  wbicli  are  struck  with  a  ram- 
mer in  order  to  make  them  sink  into  the  mastic ;  upon 
tliis  is  placed  a  thin  bed  or  layer  of  the  niaslic.  No.  2, 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  ia  the  most  flexible  and  elastic  ; 
and  when  the  additional  expense  will  not  form  an  objec- 
tion, a  thin  bed  or  layer  of  very  infusible  iron  ore,  well 
cleaned  and  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  adhering  to 
it  when  found,  and  previously  broken  into  very  small 
pieces,  should  be  spread  over  tlie  bed  of  mastic,  No.  2,  of 
tlie  thickness  of  from  one-twelfth,  hut  not  exceeding  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch,  which  is  then  to  be  forced  by  pressure 
into  the  mastic.  No.  2,  thereby  forming  the  mastic,  No.  6, 
hereinbefore  mentioned;  over  this  is  to  be  spread  coarse 
gravel  or  stones,  broken  to  about  the  size  of  a  bean  ;  and 
lastly,  fine  gravel  or  coarse  sand  is  to  be  spread  over  the 
surface,  and  the  road  compressed  and  consolidated  together 
with  a  heavy  iron  roller. 

Roads  of  any  other  description  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
formed  upon  the  principles  and  directions  above  specified 
by  the  intervention  of  the  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic," 
which  do  not  require  to  be  specifically  pointed  out. 

When  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  "  elastic  bituminous 
mastic  "  in  situations  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  motion 
or  vibration,  as  for  example, — in  the  formation  of  ceilings 
and  roofs ;  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  apply  upon  the  sur- 
face a  coat  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tar  with  a  brush,  and 
to  spread  over  that  coat  of  tar  pieces  or  strips  of  common 
or  coarse  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  strong  paper,  in  as  long 
continuous  pieces  as  possible,  and  then  the  cloth  or  paper 
is  to  be  slightly  wetted  so  that  it  may  be  stretched  flat  and 
without  wrinkles,  and  be  protected  from  being  scorched  or 
burned  by  the  application  of  the  hot  "  elastic  bituminous 
mastic."  These  pieces  or  strips  of  cloth  or  paper  are  to 
Jf  placed  along,  that  is  to  say,  from  top  of  the  roof  to  t^: 
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bottom,  and   ai 

thread  tape  as 

pieces  of  cloth  or  paper,  and  at  the  distance  of  not  more 

than  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  the  strings  of  thread  tape 

are  secured  by  nails  at  five  or  six  inches  distance  in 

each  other, 

The  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  No.  5,  above  describi 
IB  then  spread  over  the  cloth  or  paper  with  a  brush, 
which  is  strewed  hot  fine  sand  by  means  of  a  sieve, 
some  such  contrivance. 

When  it  is  wislied  to  whiten  a  coating  of  the  mastic, 
in  the  case  of  roofings  and  other  surfaces,  a  quantity 
tallow  is  to  be  added  to  the  "  elastic  bituminous  mastic," 
No.  5,  in  the  proportion  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  and  im- 
mediately after  the  coating  of  mastic  has  been  spread,  and 
while  very  hot,  hot  chalk  or  whiting,  in  fine  powder,  is  to 
be  sprinkled  over,  which  becomes  congealed  or  fixed  with 
the  tallow  on  being  applied,  and  should  be  rubbed  smooth 
with  the  hand.  In  this  operation  the  tallow  becoming 
melted  by  the  lieat  of  the  mastic,  and  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, the  chalk  or  whiting  will  form  with  it  a  light  insoluble 
crust,  adhering  closely  to  the  mastic,  and  being  white  will 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cause  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  temperature,  and,  continuing  unchanged,  serves 
also  to  protect  the  mastic  from  the  influence  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere. Gutters  may  be  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  roof 
to  carry  off  the  rain,  &c.,  by  extending  the  pieces  or  strips 
of  cloth  or  paper,  covered  with  the  mastic,  and  doubling 
them  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  under  the  eaves  of  thdr< 
building. 

For  foot-ways  and  the  ground  floors  of  warehouses, 
the  floors  of  halls,  cellars,  and  houses  on  the  ground,  the 
"  elastic  bituminous  mastic,"  No.  3,  is  employed.  In 
these  cases  the  ground  is  prepared  by  being  rammed, 
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Aeaten,  or  rolltd  strongly,  upnn  wliicli  a  IjL'd  of  gravel  aii<l 
small  stones  are  placed ;  it  is  then  .again  to  be  i-animcd,  or 
beaten,  or  rolleJ,  and  a  covering  or  laj'cr  of  fine  dry  sand 
is  to  be  added ;  then  upon  the  sand  a  very  thin  layer  or 
bod  of  the  coarser  parts  of  flax,  or  hemp,  or  the  waste  or 
ravellings  of  old  rope  is  to  be  strewed.  The  "  elastic 
bituminous  mastic,"  No.  3,  is  then  poiircd,  aa  if  in  n. 
mould,  to  the  thickness,  varying  from  one-third  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  over  a  certain  extent  of  the  ground  so  prepared, 
and  the  like  ground  is  repeated  until  the  whole  extent  is 
covered  with  tlie  mastic,  and  each  coat  of  mastic,  as  it  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  is  then  sprinkled  with  fine  gravel, 
by  means  of  a  sieve,  or  such  like  contrivance. 

This  gravel  may  be  in  its  natural  state,  or  blackened,  or 
coloured  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  expence  which  is 
intended  to  he  incurred  ;  and  it  is  made  to  penetrate  the 
mastic  by  beating  and  pressing  it  with  small  wooden  hand- 
beaters,  like  those  used  by  plumbers,  but  flatter. 

The  foot  pavements  may  be  constructed  plain  and  level, 
or  they  may  have  upon  their  surface  shallow  chaimcls, 
which,  by  crossing  each  other,  form  compartments,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  a  regular  flag  pavement.  These 
channels  would  receive  the  fluid  mud  whicli  would  he 
occasioned  by  rain,  and  conduct  it  to  the  gutters  or  ken- 
nels, so  as  to  render  the  foot-ways,  thus  intersected,  more 
clean  and  convenient  than  plain  foot-paths. 

These  channels  may  be  formed  by  ribbed  iron  frames, 
which  are  indented  by  pressure  into  the  coating  of  the 
mastic  after  it  is  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  while  it  still 
remains  hot. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  the  drawings,  figs.  7,  8,  9, 
!  0,  and  1 1 ,  consists  of  a  strong  barrel  with  thick  iron  hoops, 
supported  on  a  carriage  with  wheels  or  cylinders,  very 
broad,  with  a  contrivance  at  the  back  somewhat  annlagous 
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to  that  already  described  for  spreading  or  dispersing  tl)«  1 
luastJc,  but  wliidi  is  easier  of  transport  than  the  apparatus'! 
in  which  the  mastic  is  jirepared. 

The  barrel,  in  order  that  the  mastic  may  remain  suffi-  j 
ciently  fluid  for  iise  a  greater  length  of  time,  should  be  1 
made  with  an  outer  covering  united  to  the  inner  by  cross  1 
pieces  of  wood,  and  the  intervnl  between  the  inner  and  I 
the  outer  covering  should  be  filled  with  sawdust)  mosHJ 
wool,  cow-hair,  charcoal  in  powder,  or  any  other  substance  J 
which  will  occasion  a  retention  of  the  heat. 

Fig.  7  and  fig.  8,  arc  sections  of  the  barrel,  shewing  the  1 
outer  covering  of  the  inner  barrel,  the  cross  pieces  of  wood, 
and  the  matters  inserted  between  ;  fig.  8,  also  contains  a  I 
section  of  the  outlet  for  the  mastic  behind;  fig.  9,  shews  I 
a  transverse  elevation  of  the  barrel,  with  the  outlet  fur  tlia  | 
mastic,  but  without  the  contrivance  for  spreading 
fig.  10,  is  a  longitudinal  sectional  representation  of  tlie  ] 
baiTel  and  apparatus  for  spreading  the  mastic  complete;  J 
and  fig.  11,  is  a  transverse  view  of  the  back  of  the  barrel,  , 
with  the  apparatus  for  spreading  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  mastic  issues  from  the  outlet  1 
E,  which  is  regulated  by  the  screw  above,  it  passes  into  qI 
sort  of  hopper  f,  down  an  apron  or  inclined  plane  k,  andl 
is  discharged  from  k,  upon  the  road. 

The  apparatus  at  the  back  of  the  barrel  for  spreading  of  I 
dispersing  the  bitumen,  consists  of  a  carriage,  figs.  10,  and'l 
11,  B,  B,  on  wheels  or  cylinders;  a,  a,  which  are  very  broad  j 
and  cross  pieces ;  c,  and  d,  d,  being  much  higher,  so  as  to  tiltl 
the  barrel,  and  cause  it  to  be  completely  emptied.  Thir 
carriage  is  drawn  forward  by  the  hook  i.  The  plac 
issue  for  the  mastic  is  behind  the  barrel  at  E,  which  isl 
placed  behind  a  Vfooden  hopper  F,  f,  fixed  on  the  grindeifti 
B,  B,  in  which  hopper  tliere  is  an  opening  g,  q,  the  extenlj 
of  which  is  regulated  by  a  moveable  board  ii,  ii. 


Happeif'a,  for  Impti.  i 
I  The  barrel  being  upon  its  i 
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igc  and  taken  to  tlia 
road,  wliicli  is  to  receive  the  mastic,  it  ia  dragged  by  ropes 
fastened  to  the  hook  i.  The  wheels  or  cylinders  in  re- 
volving, smooth  and  level  the  road  ;  then  a  man,  mounted 
on  the  after  part  of  the  barrel  or  carriage,  opens  the  tube 
E,  tho  mastic  spreads  itself  into  the  hopper  f,  f,  and 
issuing  from  the  opening  g,  spreads  itself  in  a.  sheet  first 
upon  the  apron  k,  k,  whose  purpose  is  to  make  it  regular 
in  its  progress,  and  from  thence  upon  (he  road.  Two  men 
who  follow  the  apparatus  equalize  the  coat  of  mastic  with 
hot  trowels. 

This  last  operation  may  also  be  done  mechanically,  by 
means  of  a  large  and  thin  plate  of  iron,  figs,  10,  and  H ;  s, 
s,  fixed  on  a  cross  piece  of  wood  t,  T,  which  is  supported 
by  two  iron  shanks  or  flat  rods  v,  v,  v,  which  are  attached 
to  its  sides,  and  also  on  the  sides  of  the  hopper  f,  F,  by 
means  of  studs  m,  m,  placed  in  tlie  grooves  v,  v,  in  which 
the  studs  move,  whereby  the  iron  plate  s,  s,  is  made  to 
rise  and  fall  at  will.  This  plate  s,  s,  receives  an  elastic 
pressure  by  means  of  two  springs  x,  x,  connected  with  a 
screw  Y,  which  are  placed  in  the  head  of  the  cheek  z,  z, 
which  regulates  the  pressure  at  pleasure. 

And  whereas,  as  regards  the  first  jiart  of  the  said  inven- 
tion, I  do  not  claim  the  use  or  employment  of  any  of  the 
materials  separately,  but  I  claim  the  composition,  as  above 
described,  when  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  use ;  the 
fibrous  or  filamentous,  vegetable,  and  animal  matters  or 
substances,  above-mentioned,  being  essential  to  the  com- 
position of  every  modification  of  the  elastic  bituminous 
mastic. 

Ajid  whereas,  as  regards  the  second  part  of  the  said  in- 
vention, I  do  not  claim  any  part  or  portion  of  the  appara- 
tus singly  for  making  and  preparing  the  said  composition, 
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but  I  claim  tlie  anangcment  and  combination  of  the  several 
parts  and  portions  of  the  said  apparatus  when  put  together. 
—{InroUed  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  October  1837.] 


To  Thomas  Hall,  of  Leeds,  in  the  coimttj  of  York, 
brass  founder,  for  his  indention  of  a  new  combination 
or  arrangement  of  parts  forming  an  improved  fur- 
nace for  consuming  smoke  and  economising  fuel,  ap- 
plicable to  steam  engine  boilers  and  other  furnaces. — 
[Sealed  21st  February,  1839.] 

This  invention  of  an  improved  furnace  consists  in  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  two  or  more  fire-places  under  one 
boiler,  with  the  flues  and  dampers  necessary  for  their 
effective  operation,  whereby  the  smoke  and  gases  arising 
from  the  combustion  of  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel  becomes 
consumed  by  passing  over  the  sui-face  of  a  glowing  fire  in 
the  fire-place  contiguous.  Tliis  is  effected  by  dividing  the 
furnace  longitudinally  into  two  or  more  parts,  in  order  to 
form  two  or  more  distinct  fire-places,  which  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  fresh  fuel  alternately,  allowing  that  in  the  ad- 
joining firi^-placo,  over  which  the  fresh  smoke  is  to  be 
directed,  to  have  become  completely  red. 

Tlie  direction  of  the  smoke  and  gases  is  regulated  by 
dampers  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  fm-naces,  in  order  that 
the  communication  with  the  flue  may  be  cut  off  from  such 
fire-place  while  the  fresh  fuel  is  introducing,  and  the 
smoke  emitted  is  driven  over  the  red-hot  fuel  of  the  next 
fire-place,  llirough  a  lateral  opening,  by  which  means  the 
smoke  becomes  consumed. 

Plate  XV.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  transverse  section,   taken 
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through  about  the  middle  of  one  of  the  improved  fur« 
naces ;  and  fig.  ^,  is  a  longitudinal  section.  In  both  these 
figures  similar  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts. 

The  furnace  in  these  figures  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments A,  and  B,  by  the  longitudinal  partition  a ;  placed 
in  the  middle  between  the  fire-places ;  b,  Cy  are  the  dampers, 
which  are  to  be  slidden  up  and  down  in  grooves  d,  d,  d,  d, 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  smoke.  Toothed  racks  e,  r, 
are  fastened  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  sliding  dampers,  as 
seen  in  fig.  1.  A  toothed  wheel  J\  takes  into  gear  with 
the  racks  e,  e,  which  is  actuated  by  a  pinion  g,  fixed  on 
the  end  of  the  shaft  /*.  ITiis  pinion  is  made  to  revolve  by 
turning  the  winch  handle  «,  at  its  reverse  end. 

In  fig.  1,  the  damper  c,  is  supposed  to  be  up  and  the 
damper  b,  down.  The  fire  b,  is  represented  as  having  just 
received  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  fire  a,  burning 
brightly,  and  giving  ofi*  little  or  no  smoke.  As  the  dam* 
per  e,  belonging  to  the  fire-place  b,  prevents  the  smoke 
from  going  forward  directly  into  the  flue,  the  smoke  and 
vapour  will  of  course  be  compelled  to  pass  through  the 
lateral  opening  in  the  partition  a,  and  over  the  red-hot 
fuel  in  the  fire-place  a,  (as  seen  in  the  drawing)  which 
smoke  and  vapour,  in  its  passage,  will  necessarily  become 
consumed  or  put  into  a  state  of  combustion  before  it 
reaches  the  main  flue  surrounding  the  boiler. 

When  the  fuel  in  p,  has  burnt  up  brightly  and  ceased 
to  give  off*  smoke,  then  the  damper  belonging  to  it  should 
be  lowered,  and  the  damper  of  the  fire-])lace  a,  raised, 
which  are  done  simultaneously  by  means  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion  before  mentioned,  taking  into  the  racks  affixed  to 
the  dampers.  The  fire-place  a,  may  then  be  supplied 
with  fresh  fuel,  the  smoke  and  vapour  from  which  will 
pass  laterally  through  the  aperture  in  the  partition  a,  over 
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the  red-hot  fire  in  d,  and  will  be  consumed  as  in  the  former 
instance. 

In  conclusion, — I  desire  it  to  be  underBtood  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  confine  mjaelf  precisely  to  the  arrangenieiit 
of  the  parts  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  being  aware  that 
they  may  be  varied  without  deviating  from  the  principle 
or  main  feature  of  my  invention ;  but  I  claim  as  my  im- 
provement in  the  arrangement  of  tlic  parts  of  furnaces  for 
steam  boilers  and  other  purposes,  the  division  of  the  furnace 
into  two  or  more  fire-places,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal 
partition  or  partitions,  liaving  a  lateral  aperture  or  aper- 
tures communicating  from  one  fire-place  to  the  next  fire- 
place adjoining,  with  moveable  dampers  at  the  ends  of  the 
respective  fire-places  for  occasionally  stopping  the  Hues,  in 
order  that  the  dense  volume  of  smoke  and  combustible 
vapour  evolved  at  every  fresh  supply  of  fuel,  may  be  con- 
ducted into  the  adjoining  fire-place,  where,  by  passing 
over  the  ignited  red-hot  fuel,  it  may  become  burnt  and 
consumed. — [Inrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  August, 
1839.] 


deification  drawn  by  Mcs: 
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2'o  William  Overton,  of  No.  19,  Shovel-allcij,  m  the 
parish  qf  Si.  George  in  the  East,  and  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman,  far  certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  making  sltips'  bread  or 
biscuits.— [Se&led  Srd  April,  1839.] 

These  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  making 
ships'  bread  or  biscuits  consist,  firstly,  in  a  machine  for 
kneading  the  dough ;  and  secondly,  in  a  machine  or  ntar 
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chinery  for  rolling  out  the  dough  to  its  required  thickaesa, 
and  cutting  or  stamping  it  into  the  forms  of  biscuits. 

lu  Plate  XVI.,  fig.  1,  is  an  elcFation  of  the  kueading 
machine ;    &g.  2,  a  section  taken  longitudinally  through 

the  same. 
When  flour  and  water  ha^  been  properly  mixed  together 

in  the  usual  way  of  making  dough,  I  introduce  the  dough 
into  the  hopper  a,  a,  a,  for  the  purpose  of  kneading  it 
between  the  two  fluted  rollers  ft,  b,  which  arc  placed  under 
the  lower  aperture  of  the  hopper.  The  journals  of  these 
rollers  b,  b,  turn  on  bearings  in  the  side  frames,  and  upon 
their  front  ends  are  fixed  a  pair  of  toothed  wheels  c,  c,  of 
similar  diameters,  taking  into  each  other.  On  the  axle  of 
one  of  the  rollers  is  fixed  a  toothed  wheel  d,  wliich  takes 
into  a  pinion  e,  fixed  on  a  shaft  mounted  in  the  frame  of 
the  machine.  To  this  shaft  is  attached  a  winch  or  handle y, 
and  by  this  winch  the  machine  is  put  in  operation. 

Manual  power  being  apphed  to  the  winch_/,  the  pinion  e, 
causes  tlie  wheel  (/,  to  revolve,  and  with  it  the  wheel  c, 
and  roller  b,  on  the  axle  of  which  it  is  fixed  ;  and  the  teeth 
of  the  two  wheels  c,  being  in  gear  with  each  other,  they 
are  by  tlicse  meojis  both  made  to  revolve  simultaneously, 
and  with  them  the  two  fluted  rollers  b,  b. 

Thus,  by  the  rotary  motion  of  tlie  rollers,  the  dough  is 
gradually  drawn  down  through  the  hopper,  and  kneaded  in 
its  passage  between  the  fluted  rollers,  and  deposited  in  the 
box  below.  But  as  the  complete  process  of  kneading  may 
not  have  been  efiected  by  once  passing  the  dough  between 
the  rollers,  it  may  be  removed  from  the  box  g,  and  again 
introduced  into  the  hopper,  and  passed  between  the  rollers 
again  and  again  several  times  until  the  kneading  is  com- 
plete. 

Before  the  last  time  of  passing  tlie  dough  between  the 
rollers,  I  introduce  the  shout  k,  for  the  purpose  of  briuguig 
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tlic  duii;j;h  out  in  a.  flat  shott,  and  conducting  it  in  thafrf 
forra  away  to  tlie  second  machine,  where  it  is  to  be  rollet 
out  to  its  proper  thickncMS  and  cut  into  biscuits, 
shoot  k,  may,  if  desired,  bo  permanently  fixed  in  the  \>ox g 
and  then  the  dough  may  pass  over  on  to  a  suitable  recepi 
tacle  as  it  proceeds  from  tlie  rollers. 

Fig.  3,  represents  an  elevation  of  the  machine  for  rolling 
and  cutting  the  dough  into  biscuits  j  fig.  i,  is  a  section  of 
the  same  taken  longitudinally  through  the  machine ;  and 
tig.  5,  is  a  horizontal  view  of  the  machine,  looking  down  J 
upon  its  upper  surface  a,  a,  a,  on  the  side  frames  b,  c,  rf; 
r,  a  horizontal  bed,  inclined  at  tlie  end,  upon  which  the  i 
sheet  of  dough  is  to  be  spread  out  at  b,  passed  under  the  | 
rollers  at  c,  and  discharged  at  </. 

A  pair  of  cylindrical  rollers  e,  e,  protruded  through  ths^ 
horizontal  part  of  the  bed  c,  operate  as  bed-rollers  to  con*  J 
duct  the  sheet  of  dough  forward.  A  similar  pair  of  rollerSifl 
are  the  pressera,  by  which  the  sheet  of  dough  ia  formed  toM 
the  required  thickness, 

A  cylindrical  roller  g,  has  thin  ribs  of  metal    placed    I 
round  its  periphery,  in  hexagonal  shapes,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  or  marking  out  the  sheet  of  dough  into  forma 
suited  for  biscuits;  and  another  cylindrical  roller  h,  is  fur- 
nished with  spikes  or  pins,  sot  round  its  periphery  for  the^ 
purpose  of  pricking  or  piercing  the  required  holes  in  thail 
biscuits  as  they  pass  under  it. 

The  manner  in  which  I  put  these  rollers  in  simultaneous! 
rotary  motion,  will  be  perceived  by  the  arrangement  of| 
wheels  attached  to  the  axles  of  the  several  rollers,  (repre-' 
sented  in  figs.  3  and  5,)  and  the  pinions  by  which  they  are  J 
connected,  which  are  driven  by  a  winch  on  the  axle  of  a  J 
pinion  at  A. 

The  dough,  as  before  said,  is  to  be  spread  out  upon  (he  J 
flat  bed  at  i,  and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  come  wilhin  thej 
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bite  of  the  first  pair  of  rollers  e,  J".  On  rotary  motion 
being  then  given  to  the  rollers,  the  sliect  of  dough  will  be 
conducted  forward  between  the  second  pair,  and  thereby 
brought  to  the  desired  thickness  for  being  cut  into  biscuits. 

The  dough  tSius  pre]^>ared  will  then  pass  on  upon  the  bed  c, 
under  the  roller^,  and  by  so  passing  will  be  cut  or  marked 
out  into  hexagonal  or  other  forms,  corresponding  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  cutting  edges  fixed  round  the  peri- 
phery of  the  cylinder.  The  sheet  of  dough  so  marked 
out  will  proceed  onward  and  pass  under  the  roller  fi,  where 
it  will  be  pricked  or  pierced  by  the  spikes  set  round  its 
periphery;  and  in  order  that  the  sheet  of  dough  may  not 
adhere  to  the  roller  A,  a  scraper  {shewn  detached  at  fig. 
4-,)  is  placed  beliind  it  at  i,  having  openings  for  the  spikes 
to  ]]as3  through  as  the  roller  revolves,  which  effectually 
removes  the  sheet  of  dough,  and  allows  it  to  proceed  down 
the  inclined  plain  of  the  bed  at  d,  from  whence  it  is  taken 
ill  portions  by  a  peel,  and  introduced  into  the  oven. 

As  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  batches  of  biscuits  of 
different  thicknesses,  a  provision  is  made  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  pressing  rollers  J",  J",  so  that  the  space  for  the 
passage  of  tlie  dough  between  them  and  the  bed-rollers 
e,  e,  may  be  adjusted  as  shall,  under  circumstances,  be  re- 
quired; this  is  effected  by  nuta  and  screws,  shewn  at/,  /,  I, 
in  fig.  3,  which  are  connected  to  sliding  plummer  blocks, 
carrying  the  journals  or  axles  of  the  rollers  y,y,  g,  and  h. 

A  modification  of  the  last  described  macliine  is  shewn 
in  longitudinal  section  at  figs.  7  and  8,  in  which  only  the 
pressing  rollers  e,  e,  and  /,  f,  are  adapted.  The  sheet  of 
dough  so  prepared  and  delivered  on  to  the  inclined  part  of 
the  bed,  may  then  be  cut  out  into  biscuits  and  pricked  by 
hand. 

In   these  figures,  however,  I  have  introduced  an  appa- 
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ratus  for  cutting  and  pricking  by  means  of  a  screw  press,- 
A  wooden  frame  /»,  m,  carries  a  cutter  for  separating  tl 
dough  into  hexagonal  pieces.     The  form  of  this  cutter 
shewn  at  fig.  9,  which  represents  its  face.     It  is  made 
thin  ribn,  standing  out  like  those  upon  the  roller  g,  beford' 
described]  but  in  this  case  is  ilat.     The  wooden  frame  m[ 
is  attached  to  a  screw  W,  mounted  in  a  stretcher  or  bracket. 
By  turning  this  screw  »,  the  frame  with  the  cutter  will  be 
brought  down  upon  the  slieet  of  dough,  being  upon  the 
inclined  plane,  and  will  cut  or  mark  out  tlie  hexagonal 
forms  of  the  biscuits,  and  at  the  same  time  the  biscuits 
will  be  pricked  by  the  points  inserted  into  the  under  part 
of  the  frame.      In  order  to  prevent  the  portions  of  tha 
dough  so  cut  and  pricked  from  rising  and  adhering  to 
points  and  cutters,  a  series  of  moveable  plates  are  made  to 
act  within  the  hexagonal  frame  of  cutters,  which  plates,  as 
the  frame  descends,  are  allowed  to  recede  or  be  pressed 
back  by  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of  dough,  while  the  cut- 
ters and  prickers  penetrate  it ;  but  when  the  frame  is  rai^jedj 
these  plates  and  the  rails  to  which  they  are  attached,  faH' 
again  by  their  own  gravity  and  force  the  dough  out  of  the 
cutters,  leaving  it  flat  upon  the  inclined  plane  as  before. 

The  portion  of  dough  thus  operated  upon  may  now  be 
drawn  off  the  inclined  plane,  and  by  means  of  a  peel  in-*' 
troduced  into  the  oveu  as  before. 

Lastly,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  no  not  intend 
to  claim  as  new  all  the  parts  of  tlie  macliuiery  exhibited 
in  the  drawing,  but  as  respects  the  kneading  machine  I 
claim  the  employment  of  indented  rollers  placed  below  the 
hoppers  for  squeezing  and  kneading  the  dough  as  it  is  passed 
between  them ;  and  as  respects  tlic  machinery  for  rolling 
out  the  dough  and  cutting  it  into  biscuits,  I  claim  thi 
arrangements  of  the  several  parts  as  shewn  in  the  dra,wiDj 
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and  particularly  tbc  consti-uctioa  of  the  cutting  and  pritk- 
iiig  apparatus, — tlieru  exhibited. — [Inrol/cd  in  the  RolU 
Chapel  Office,  October,  1839.] 

Sjicciiiefllion  drawn  hy  Jleura.  Newlonand  Berry. 


To  William  Nash,  of  Budge-row,  in  theeityoj  London, 
merchant,  for  certain  improcemenls  in  the  construction 
of  bridges,  viaducts,  roofs,  and  other  parts  of  build- 
ings; being  a  communication  from  abroad. —  [Sealed 
2lst  FcbiTiary,  1339.] 

These  improvements  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  vio- 
(lucts,  roofs,  and  other  parts  of  buildings,  consist  in  a 
peculiar  form,  arrangement,  an  1  n  d  f  onnecting  bars 
of  iron  or  beams  of  wood,  place  1  1  g  ally  acute  angles, 
and  braced  together  by  other  b  I     n     placed  in  hori- 

zontal positioDs,  and  parallel  to     a  b       1  which  coin- 

binatioo  or  structure  affords  a  d  "t  of  bility  from  its 
firm  tension,  that  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  con- 
structions of  bridges  or  roofs  composed  of  similar  weights 
of  material,  either  on  the  suspension  or  tension  piinciples. 

Plate  XVI,,  fig.  1,  represents  a  single  bar  a,  shewn  in 
perspective,  a  combination  of  several  of  wliich,  elevated  in 
diagonal  positions  at  acute  angles,  and  connected  by  hori- 
zontal parallel  bars  b,  b,  and  c,  as  shewn  at  fig.  2,  con- 
stitutes the  side  frame-work  of  one  of  my  improved  bridges 
or  other  similar  structures ;  fig.  3,  represents  one  of  the 
pairs  of  the  top  or  bottom  horizontal  parallel  bars  b, 
detached  as  they  would  appear  on  the  top  side. 

The  forms  and  substances  of  the  bars  being  fully  shewn 
by  the  three  first  figures  of  the  di-awing,  I  will  pioceed  to 
describe  the  mode  of  constructing  the  joints. 
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It  will  be  perceived  thai  tlie  ends  a,  a,  of  tlie  elevated 
bars  A,  are  peculiarly  formed,  so  tliat  when  the  bars  are 
placed  ia  diagoual  positions  at  acute  angles,  their  eaAi 
may  fit  accurately  in  tlie  notches  or  recesses  of  the  top  and 
bottom  horizuntal  bars  B,  B,  the  latter  of  which  are  brought 
together  and  connected  by  socketed  joints,  as  shewn  at 
b,  b,  in  the  detached  lig.  4,  and  the  whole  is  made  fast  by 
bolts  c,  c.  The  middle  horizontal  bar  c,  is  connected  to 
the  elevated  bars  a,  a,  by  differently  formed  notches  and 
recesses,  as  shewn  at  d,  d,  and  e,  e,  (ig.  1. 

Fig.  5,  is  an  elevation,  and  fig.  6,  a  plan  of  one  of  the 
end  standards  D,  to  which  the  horizontal  bars  b,  b,  and  C, 
and  the  two  extreme  elevated  bars  a,  are  affixed,  in  order 
to  finish  the  side-frame  of  the  structure.  These  end 
standards  bear  perpendicularly  upon  the  piers  or  masonry, 
which  are  placed  for  supporting  the  whole  frame-work  of 
the  bridge  or  other  erection ;  therefore,  no  abutments,  or 
buttresses,  or  tension  ties,  beyond  tlie  ends,  are  necessary 
to  resist  the  longitudinal  force,  as  the  whole  pressure  or 
weight  of  the  erection  is  by  the  bracing  of  the  bars,  con- 
centrated in  the  ends,  bearing  perpendicularly  upon  tli^_ 
piers.  ^ 

Fig.  7,  is  an  elevation  of  a  bridge  constructed  on  this 
improved  principle ;  and  fig.  8,  is  a  plan  of  the  under  part 
of  the  roadway  of  the  same.  The  two  side-frames,  wheu 
formed  by  the  combination  of  bars,  aa  above  described,  are 
erected  upon  the  piers  e,  e,  as  shewn  in  fig.  7,  and  arc 
then  braced  together  by  diagonal  transverse  bars  J\  f,  J, 
placed  horizontally  and  at  acute  angles,  the  ends  of  which, 
bearing  upon  the  middle  horizontal  bars  c,  and  with  their 
longitudinal  bracing  bars  g,  g,  support  the  road-way  or 
flooring  of  the  bridge. 

In  this  construction  of  bridges  no  perceptible  lateri 
vibration  is  perceived,  as  the  perfect  tension  of  the  v 
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admits  of  no  other  movement,  but  that  arising  from  the 
mere  flexion  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. — [/«- 
roUed  in  tie  Roils  Chapel  Office,  August,  1839.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Berry. 


To  James  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester ,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  engineer,  for  his  invention  of 
certain  improvements  applicable  to  the  bearings  or 
journals  of  locomotive  or  other  steam  engines,  which 
improvements  are  also  applicable  to  the  bearings  or 
journals  of  machinery  in  general, — [Sealed  9th  April, 
1839.] 

These  improvements,  applicable  to  the  bearings  or  jour- 
nals of  locomotive  and  other  steam  engines,  which  im- 
provements are  also  applicable  to  the  bearings  or  journals 
of  machinery  in  general,  consist  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  en- 
circling or  surrounding  such  bearings  or  journals,  with 
collars  or  rings  of  case-hardened  iron,  or  hardened  steel,  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  brasses  or  steps,  as  hitherto  com- 
monly employed  in  similar  situations. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  novelty  of  this  invention,  is  the 
forming  of  such  case-hardened  iron,  or  hardened  steel 
collars  or  rings  in  two  pieces,  and  fastening  them  in  such  a 
manner,  by  means  of  a  key  or  pin,  that  they  are  prevented 
from  turning  round  upon  the  surface  of  the  bearing  or 
journal  which  they  encircle.  I  have  attached  to  these  pre- 
sents a  drawing  representing  the  application  of  my  im- 
provement to  the  crank  or  connecting  rod,  and  to  the  stay 
or  axle-bearing  of  a  locomotive  steam  engine,  which  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  its  applicability  in  all  situations  in 
machinery,  where  bearings  or  journals  are  necessary. 
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Fig,  ),  jilalo  XVI.,  represents  tlie  end  of  a  connecting 
rod  witli  tlie  crank -bearing  or  journal,  in  section;  fig.  2, 
is  a  front  or  sidu  elevation  of  the  connecting  rod  or  crank. 
Fig.  3,  is  an  elevation  of  the  axle  or  stay-bearing,  with  the 
bearing  or  journal  of  tlie  axle  or  shaft  in  section  ;  and  fig. 
4,  is  a  horizontal  or  plan  view  of  the  same.  In  fig.  1,  a, 
represents  the  section  of  the  crank-bearing,  and  fig.  H,  b, 
b,  b,  the  crank;  around  this  bearing  or  journal,  I  place  a 
collar  of  hardened  steel,  or  cose -hardened  iron,  c,  d,  wliicli 
collar  1  am  enabled  to  place  in  that  situation,  by  having  it 
cut  or  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  (two  being  the 
number  I  prefer),  and  in  the  direction  shewn  by  the 
oblique  line  e,  f,  in  fig.  2,  or  e,  f,  in  fig.  1 ;  and  by  means 
of  a  metallic  key  or  pin  g,  sunk  half  its  depth  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  bearing  «,  and  half  into  a  corresponding  recess, 
sunk  into  the  ends  of  the  collar  c,  d,  I  not  only  cause  the 
semicircular  collars  to  encircle  the  bearing  a,  but  by  means 
of  the  key  g,  they  are  entirely  preyented  from  turning 
round  upon  the  surface  of  the  bearing  a ;  and  in  this 
manner,  I  am  enabled  to  surround  the  crank-bearing  with 
an  entire  surface  of  hardened  steel,  or  case-liardencd  iron. 

I  place  or  fix  the  connecting  rod  h,  In  contact  with,  and 
around  this  liardened  collar,  in  tlie  ordinary  manner, 
namely,  by  having  the  strap  t,  i,  and  the  butt  end  i,  le, 
keyed  or  fastened  together  by  means  of  two  gibs  and 
collar  /,  m,  n,  which  wedge  the  strap  t,  i,  firmly  against 
the  dovetailed  shoulder  o,  o ;  and  further,  by  makbig  the 
interior  or  rubbing  surface  of  the  strap  (,  of  case -liardened 
iron,  or  hardened  steel,  and  a!so  in  the  same  manner  by 
making  the  semi-circular  butt  end  /i,  of  the  connecting  rod 
of  case-hardened  iron,  or  hardened  steel. 

I  am  in  this  manner  enabled  to  form  tlie  two  rubbing  or 
moving  surfaces  of  the  bearing  and  connecting  rod  of  /lard 
materials,  and  thereby  confer  upon  tliis  most  important 
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part  of  the  steam  engine,  a  degree  of  durability  never 
hitherto  obtained ;  besides  which,  in  consequence  of  such 
durability,  the  necessity  of  tightening  up  the  collars  in  the 
usual  manner,  where  brasses  are  employed,  is  entirely  dis- 
pensed with ; — ^after  the  collar  »i,  is  drawn  up  tight,  it  may 
be  permanently  fixed  by  a  rivet  or  screw,  as  may  be  found 
convenient.  In  order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  points 
j»,  p,  of  the  butt  end  k,  tripping  into  the  joint  or  cut  e,  f, 
I  cut  the  collar  c,  d^  at  two  opposite  sides  in  the  diagonal 
direction^  as  seen  at  ^,  y,  in  fig.  2,  so  that  the  points  p,  p, 
can  never  enter  the  joint  when  turning  round  the  collars 
c,  d;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the  semicircular 
collars  round  the  bearing  a,  I  flatten  each  alternate  ex- 
tremity, as  may  be  seen  at  ^,y,  in  fig.  1. 

In  like  manner  I  encircle  or  surround  all  other  bearings 
or  journals  used  in  machinery  in  general,  where  truth  and 
durability  is  required,  with  these,  or  similar  case-hardened 
iron,  or  hardened  steel  collars,  substituting  in  place  of 
brasses^  case-hardened  iron,  or  hardened  steel  blocks  or 
steps,  as  shewn  at  ^,  ^,  in  figs.  3,  and  4,  which,  there 
represent  their  application  to  another  part  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  called  a  stay-bearing. 

Having  thus  particularly  ascertained  and  described  my 
improvements,  applicable  to  the  bearings  or  journals  of 
locomotive  steam  engines,  and  to  the  machinery  in  general, 
I  desire  it  to  be  particularly  understood,  that  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  which  is  secured  to  me  by  virtue  of  the 
said  in  part  recited  letters  patent,  the  peculiar  mode  of 
encircling  or  surrounding  crank,  and  all  other  such,  or 
similar  bearings  or  journals,  with  collars  of  case-hardened 
iron,  or  hardened  steel,  namely, — by  placing  or  fixing  such 
collars  around  bearings  or  journals  in  two  parts  or  pieces, 
and  preventing  the  same  from  turning  round,  otherwise, 
than  along  with  the  shaft  or  bearing  on  which  they  are 
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(ixed  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  key;  and  in  tlie  nianiierfn 
and  for  the  purposes  shewn  in  the  accomp.mjjng  dra 
and  also   lieroin  particularly  set   forth. — [Lirolleil  ia  tkt 
Bolls  CItapel  Office,  August  1839.] 

Specificution  drawn  by  Mcsara.  Newlon  and  Berry. 


To  Lot  Faulkner,  oyfAenc/Zf,  in  the.  county  of  Chester,  i 
calico  printer,  for  his  invention  of  certain  improoe-*.. 
meals  in  the  mode  of  working  pumps  and  palees,  an^A 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable  tofre-engine/u 
autl  other  similar  apparatus.  —  [Staled  1 1th  A-prilftT 
18^39.] 

These  improvements  in  the  mode  of  working  pumps  and 
valves,  and  which  improvements  are  also  appKcable  to  fire- 
engines  and  other  similar  apparatus,  c«msist,  firstly,  in  the 
peculiar  application  and  arrangement  of  certain  segments 
of  Icatlier  to  pump  buckets,  valves,  plungers,  or  pistons, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  perfectly  tight,  elastic,  and  durable 
packing ;  and  secondly,  in  tlie  application  of  such  o 
pump  buckets,  valves,  plungers,  or  pistons,  to  a  certaifiu 
arrangement  and  construction  of  apparatus,  in  order  to  e 
ploy  the  same  as  a  fire-extinguishing  engine,  ship's  pumpi 
garden  engine,  or  any  other  similar  apparatus,  where 
such  pump  buckets,  valves,  plungers,  or  pistons,  may  1) 
used  with  advantage. 

But,  in  order  that  these  improvements  may  be   i 
particularly  explained,  I  have  attaelied  to  these  presents  d 
sheet  of  drawings  representing  various  views  of  the  sam 
and  also   their  application  to  the  working  of  pumps    i 
any  similar  apparatus. 

Description  of  the  drawings  : — Plate  XVI.,  fig.  1,  r 
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presents  an  elevation  of  a  pump  bucket ;  fig.  2,  a  section 
taken  through  tlio  middle  of  the  same ;  fig.  3,  a  plan  or 
top  view ;  and  fig.  4,  a  section  taken  through  the  bucket 
at  the  dotted  line  in  fig.  2. 

a,  a,  is  the  piston  rod  or  plunger ;  ft,  b,  tlie  bucket ; 
c,  c,  c,  c,  several  segments  of  leather,  pinned  or  otherwisp 
fastened  together,  to  form  a  deep  ring,  and  left  somewhat 
short  of  meeting  at  their  extremities,  in  order  that  tlioy 
may  he  elastic  and  spring  outwards  tightly  against  the 
sides  of  the  pump  barrel ;  d,  d,  d,  d,  are  other  similar  seg- 
ments of  leather,  forming  another  ring  or  segment ;  d,  is 
a  slight  spring  of  brass  or  other  metal,  to  assist  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  leather  segments ;  e,  e,  is  a  tube  or  lining  of 
leather  capable  of  being  slightly  compressed  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  segments  c,  and</,  beuig  held  or  pressed  closely  toge- 
ther by  the  cross-head  /,  f,  and  upper  ring  g,  g ;  the  valve 
or  water-way  is  sheivn  at  A,  h. 

The  application  of  these  improvements  to  fire-engines 
and  other  similar  apparatus,  is  shewn  in  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sectional  figs.  5,  and  6,  wherein  a,  a,  repre- 
sents the  engine  framing  or  water  cistern ;  b,  b,  b,  three 
purap-harrels  worked  iu  connection  with  each  other,  by 
means  of  the  three-throw  crank-sliafts  c,  c,  c,  the  guide  or 
parallel  links  rf,  d,  d,  and  the  pump-rods  e,  e,  e,  To  the 
lower  extremity  of  these  pumps,  rods,  or  plungers,  the 
improved  mode  of  working  the  pumps  is  shewn  ;  f,  f,  being 
the  peculiar  construction  of  leatlier  ])iicking  as  above  des- 
cribed; g,  is  the  entrance  or  suction  hose  pipe;  A,  h,  the 
water-way  to  the  pump  barrel ;  and  i,  i,  the  discharge  pipe 
to  the  running  hose  or  branch  end. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  in  the  application  of  those 
improvements  to  the  pumping  of  acids,  or  other  corrosive 
liquids  or  waters,  I  employ  altcrttate  segments  of  brass  and 
leather,  iil  the  composition  of  the  packing-rings  or  segments 
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e,  and  d,  and  also  substitute  a.  lining  of  thin  brass,  divided 
into  four  parts,  instead  of  the  leather  tube  e,  e. 

Having  now  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  said  inven- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed, 
I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  claim  as  iny  invention, 
{and  which  is  secured  to  rae  by  virtue  of  the  above  recitetl 
letters  patent,)  the  peculiar  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  pump  bucket-valve,  plunger,  or  piston,  in  working 
pumps  and  valves ;  and  also  its  application  and  use  in  the 
manner,  and  for  the  purposes  represented  in  the 
panying  drawings,  and  herein  particularly  set  forth. — [l^ 
rolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  October,  1839.] 

Specificntion  Jmwii  hy  Messrs.  Ncwion  and  Berry. 
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To  Jeremiah  Grime,  of  Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lt 
caster,  engraver,  for  his  invention  of  certain  improi 
ments  in  manufaeluring  wheels,  which  are  applicable 
to  locomotive  engines,  tenders,   and  carriages,  and  to 
running  wheels  for  other  useful  purposes ;  also  in  the  a 
ftjiparatus  for   constructing  the   same. — [Sealed  SllH 
February,  1838.]  ^ 

These  improvements  in  manufacturing  wheels,  which  are 
applicable  to  locomotive  engines,  their  tenders  and  car- 
riages, and  which  are  principally  designed  to  run  upon 
railways,  consist,  firstly,  in  tlic  particular  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  such  parts  as  are  necessary  to  form  the 
wheel,  which  is  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  wrought  iron, 
and  afterwards,  by  means  of  suitable  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus, the  whole  is  to  be  compressed  and  welded  into  a 
solid  wheel ;  and  during  such  latter  process,  the  felloe, 
with  itsflanch,  and  the  spokes,  and  nave  or  hosE,}vin  all  be 
perfectly  united,  by  the  working  or  welding  of  the  metal. 
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that  no  joint,  imperfection,  or  weakness,  nnll  be  percep- 
tible. But  as  the  wheel  will  be  thus  rendered  into  one 
moss  of  WTOu;;ht  iron,  and  the  ilancb  formed  upon  the 
same  piece  or  bar  as  the  felloe,  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
tjre-iron  is  dispensed  with,  and  consequently,  the  outer 
rim  or  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  more  durable,  as  it  is  im- 
possibic  that  the  flanch  or  tyre-iron  can  work  off,  or  be- 
come loose,  it  being  all  welded  into  one  mass. 

In  order  that  these  improvements  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, I  have  shewn  in  the  drawings  several  figures  which 
represent  views  of  my  improved  wheels  in  a  complete 
state,  with  some  explanatory  figures  in  detail,  and  also 
other  figures,  which  are  modifications  in  the  construction 
or  putting  together  of  the  various  parts  of  which  such 
wheels  are  formed,  and  the  apparatus  for  performing  the 
various  operations. 

Plate  XVII.,  fig.  1,  is  a  side  view  of  a  plate  or  disc  of 
iron,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  piece  has  been  pressed  or  punched  out  of  this 
plate  as  at  a,  which  forms  the  spaces  between  the  spokes 
or  arms  of  the  intended  wheel ;  and  when  this  plate  has 
been  equally  divided,  and  similar  pieces  having  been 
punched  out  all  round,  it  will  be  obvious  tliat  the  parts 
which  are  left,  will  fonn  the  spokes  or  arms  of  the  wheel, 
and  will  appear  as  tn  fig.  2,  which  is  an  entire  or  face  view 
of  the  wheel  complete.  But  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper 
strength  and  thickness  for  a  locomotive  engine,  or  carriage 
wheel,  I  place  as  many  of  these  perforated  plates  of  metal 
side  by  aide,  as  will  be  required  to  constitute  the  necessary 
thickness  of  the  wheel,  taking  care  to  have  the  two  or 
three  outer  plates  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  of  as 
much  larger  diameter  as  will  he  requisite  to  allow  for  the 
after  formation  of  the  tlanch  upon  its  periphery.  A  few 
more  circular  pieces  are  also  to  be  punched  out  of  ordinary 
2a2 
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plate  iron,  and  placed  in  tlie  proper  situations  to  form  the 
projecting  boss  upon  each  side  of  tlie  wheel;  it  will.  alsO 
be  seen  that  there  are  small  circular  holes  b,  b,  punched  o 
pierced  at  the  extremity  of  each  spoke  or  arm.  When  the 
plates  are  all  put  together,  a  small  piece  of  metal  tubiog  ia 
passed  into  all  these  holes,  which  serves  to  lock  or  keep  i 
the  pile  of  plates  in  one  position,  while  tliey  are  undergoi 
an  after  process,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  hole  which  is 
left  by  the  tube  will  serve  in  a  small  degree  to  lighten  the 
wheel.  Fig.  3,  is  an  edge  view  of  the  two  outer  plates^ 
and  fig.  4;  is  an  edge  view  of  the  whole  system  of  plates  > 
as  put  together. 

The  wheel  in    this  position  is  now   to  be  placed  in  a    ' 
reverberatory  or  other  furnace,  (wliich  wiU  be  more  par-  j 
ttcularly  described  hereafter,)  and  the  whole  of  the  plates   [ 
heated   to   a  welding   heat;   and  by   the  working  of  aa  I 
apparatus  in  connection  with  the  furnace,  (also  to  be  here- 
after described),   they  will  be   perfectly  welded  into  one  1 
solid  wheel  of  wrought  iron,  with  the    spokes    or    arms, 
nave,  felloe,  and  flanch,  all  welded  into  one  entire  mass.  J 
Upon  coining  from  the  furnace  and  the  welding  apparatus 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  complete    wheel   will  appear 
upon  its  face,  as  represented  in  fig.  2,  and 
aa  in  fig.  4.     It  lias  now  only  to  be  taken  to  the  lathe,  I 
to  have  the  outer  scale  removed  from  the  metal,  and  the  j 
cone  and  flanch  properly  turned  upon  its  periphery.     Fig.  I 
S,  represents  an  edge  view  of  the  whole  as  finished  aft«f  I 
turning,  and  fig.  6,  a  section  takeh  through  the  wheel  at  I 
the  dotted  line  a,  h,  in  fig.  9. 

I  wish  it  here  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  in  the'l 
piling  or  arranging  the  system  of  plates  for  this  description  I 
of  wheel,  I  place  them  so  that  the  grain,  "or  end  of  the*! 
iron,"  shall  always  cross  and  diverge  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and  thus  present  a  much  more  durable  surface  to 
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work,  anti  assisting  materially  to  strengthen  tlie  wliole 
wheel.  This  will  be  reiidily  uiideratouJ  by  persons  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  and  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
always  marking  or  noticing  the  tirst  hole  or  space  punched 
out  in  each  plate ;  and  thus,  supposing  there  are  twelve 
plates,  and  twelve  arms  in  the  wlieel,  I  put  the  second 
space  on  the  second  plate,  immediately  over  the^f«(  space 
in  the  first  plate,  and  the  third  space  in  the  third  plate 
also  over  xhejirst  space  in  the  first  plate,  and  so  on  succes- 
sively. 

I  wish  it  alao  to  be  understood,  that  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  more  desirable  to  save  the  process  of  welding, 
in  the  above  description  of  wheel,  the  spaces  may  be  at 
once  punched  or  pressed  out  of  one  solid  plate  or  cake  of 
metal,  of  the  thickness  required  when  finished;  hut  this  I 
do  not  recommend,  as  it  would  require  so  great  a  power, 
and  the  mass  of  metal  would  be  so  unwieldy  to  handle, — 
in  fact,  it  would  be  altogether  a  much  more  expensive 
wheel  if  made  from  one  thick  plate,  and  not  so  well  to  he 
depended  upon  as  one  made  from  thin  plates,  winch  are 
easily  punched  and  welded,  or  the  entire  pile  of  plates  (or 
any  of  them,)  may  be  bo  arranged  that  the  whole  system 
sliall  be  operated  upon  at  once, 

It  may  also  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  instead  of 
tlie  plate  being  turned  round  in  divisions,  and  punching 
one  space  out  at  a  time,  the  dies  may  be  so  constructed,  as 
to  punch  the  whole  of  the  spaces  out  of  the  plates  or  plato 
at  one  operation  of  the  punching  apparatus,  and  this  plan 
would  also  evidently  require  more  power,  but  in  whocia 
of  small  diameter,  it  might  be  done  with  advantage. 

Although  I  have  above  described,  witli  reference  to  (igs. 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  this  process,  as  applicable  to  wheels  to  be 
used  for  locomotive  purposes  upon  railways,  yet  the  wimc 
construction   of   wheels   will   evidently   be    applicable   to 
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running  wheels  for  all  descriptions  of  carriages,  and,  in- 
deed, for  whatever  purpose  such  wheels  may  be  used ;  and 
also  wheels  for  machinery  in  general,  liaving  cither  apur  or 
bevilled  teeth,  may  be  advantageously  made  in  a  similar 
manner  of  wrought  iron,  where  extra  durability  and 
strength  is  required.  Another  class  of  wheels  also,  wholly 
constructed  of  wrought  iron,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
figures  in  which  the  various  parts  consist  of  bars  of  rolled  or 
wrought  iron,  and  are  so  arranged,  that  the  grain  of  tlie 
iron  shall  be  also  placed  in  radial  lines,  diverging  from  the 
centre  of  tlie  wheel,  so  that  what  is  termed  "  the  end  of 
the  iron,"  shall  present  itself  to  the  rail  or  road  upon 
which  the  wlieel  runs. 

This  description  of  wheel  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — bars  of  malleable  iron  are  to  be  rolled 
either  with  plain  flat  surfaces,  or  with  bevilled,  dovetailed, 
circular,  or  other  indentations,  as  represented  in  sectional 
figs.  7,  and  8,  and  these  burs  aie  to  be  divided  and  cut 
into  short  sections  or  lengths  of  the  same  size  as  the 
intended  thickness  or  depth  of  the  rim  and  flanch  of  the 
wheel,  as  in  figs.  9,  and  10.  The  required  number  of 
arms  or  spokes  must  also  be  prepared  as  represented  in 
the  face  view,  fig.  11,  and  the  edge  view  fig.  I2,  which 
may  be  done  by  dies  or  swages  in  the  common  process  of 
forging,  as  represented  in  fig.  13. 

The  forged  arms  thus  prepared  must  be  now  all  put 
together,  and  the  nave  thus  completly  formed,  and  the 
smaU  pieces  or  segments  arc  all  to  be  placed  or  dovetailed 
together  in  the  requsite  order,  to  form  the  outer  rim  or 
felloe  of  the  wheel,  as  shewn  in  the  face  view  fig.  14;  and  in 
the  edge  view  tig.  15,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  figures 
shew  the  exact  state  of  the  wheel,  prior  to  the  welding 
together  of  all  the  parts; — it  is  then  to  be  put  in  the  fur- 
nace and  heated,  and  all  welded  into  one  muss  as  before  des- 
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cribed  with  reference  to  the  former  wheel.  After  removitig 
this  wheel  from  the  welding  appn,ratus,  it  will  also  (when 
intended  to  be  used  upon  railways,)  require  to  have  the 
cone  and  flanch  turned  out  of  the  solid  metal  of  the  felloe, 
as  in  the  wheel  first  described,  or  an  ordinary  flanch  or 
tyre-iron  may  be  welded  into  the  felloe  to  save  turning 
the  metal  from  the  solid.  Fig,  IG,  represents  a  face  view 
of  this  wheel  when  complete,  and  fig.  17,  a  section  taken 
through  the  middle  of  the  some. 

This  construction  of  wheel  may  also  be  slightly  varied, 
as  represented  in  the  face  view  fig.  IS,  and  section  fig.  19, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  arms  and  nave  are  the  same,  but  the  felloe  and 
fiauch  are  made  of  a  rolled  bar  similar  to  common  tyre- 
iron,  and  having  the  arms  or  spokes  welded  on  to  it  by 
being  likewise  submitted  to  the  before-mentioned  ap- 
paratus. Ju  order  to  assist  the  process  of  welding,  the 
arms  are  formed  with  a  lip  or  proji^ction,  as  shewn  at  a,  a, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  recass  rolled  into  the  bar  iron 
forming  the  felloe,  so  that  the  end  of  the  arm  may  spread 
in  the  process  of  welding,  and  more  firmly  unite  to  the 
felloe  than  by  merely  "jumping  up"  the  end  of  the  arms. 

Another  description  of  wheel  may  also  be  constructed, 
by  having  a  rolled  bar  to  form  the  felloe,  as  represented  in 
section  at  fig.  20,  and  in  face  or  side  view  at  fig.  21,  where 
the  bar  is  shewn  bent  round,  having  its  two  ends  welded 
to  form  the  felloe ;  circular  pieces  of  plate  iron,  as  at  a,  a, 
fig.  22,  are  then  to  be  punched  out  and  filled  up  to  make 
the  requisite  thickness  for  the  nave  and  longitudinal  pieces 
of  the  shape  of  the  arm,  as  at  b,  b;  fig.  22,  must  also  be 
punched  out  of  plate  iron,  and  piled  in  the  same  furnace 
as  heretofore  described,  which  will  thus  form  a  complete 
wheel,  the  appearance  of  which  when  turned  and  finished 
\  shewn  at  fig.  23,  and  in  section  at  fig.  2-1'.     This  wheel 
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may  bo  made  of  a  li^litcr  description  if  required,  by  , 
making  the  two  other  plates  on  each  side  of  tlie  wheel  k 
serve  for  tlie  arms,  and  dispensing  with  all  the  innerplates}  ( 
as  sliewn  in  tlie  sectional  fig.  25. 

Another   description   of   wheel    formed    out   of   theM  A 
punched  iron  plates,  and  slightly  modified  from  any  yeS  J 
described,  is  represented  at  fig.  SG,  where  the  outer  plates  i 
have  the  spaces  between  the  arms  punched  out  exactly  in  a 
similar  manner  aa  above  described  in  reference  to  fig.  I ,  and 
the  felloe  is  formed  by  segments  of  thin  plate  iron,  being   ' 
punched  into  the  form  shewn  at  fig.  27,  with  holes  a,  «f  \ 
punched  in  them,  and  circular  pieces  of  thin  plate  iron  are 
also  to  Be  punched  out  to  form  the  nave  as  at  fig.  28.     In 
putting  together  or  constructing  this  wheel,  I  recommend 
that  the  two  outer  punched  plates  should  he  placed  so 
that  the  arms  sliall  exactly  intersect  the  spaces  in  each  I 
plate,  and  supported  or  strengthened  by  diagonal  rods  or  I 
bars  c,  e,  to  keep  them  apart;  the  segmental  pieces  of 
plate  to  form  the  felloe,  and  the  circular  pieces  of  plate  to 
form  the  nave,  must  now   all  be  piled  between   the  two 
outer  punched  plates  Zi,  b,  and  small  iron  pins  or  studs  are 
to  be  put  into  the  holes  a,  a,  to  keep  the  plates  in  their 
proper  places;  and  the  whole  is  now  to  be  removed  to  the 
furnace  and  welding  apparatus,  to  be  heated  and  welded  '■ 
into  one  mass.     Fig  29,  represents  this  wheel  in  section.       | 

Another  feature  of  my  iraproyemcnts  in  manufacturing 
wheels,  is  illustrated  in  figs.  SO  and  31.     In  these  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  felloe  of  the  wheel  is  made  of  solid 
bar  iron,  having  the  flauch  formed  upon  its  periphery,  and  J 
being  connected  with  the  nave  by  a  pair  or  more  of  hell-  I 
cally  coiled  springs  a,  a,  one  end  of  each  being  welded  I 
fast  to  the  felloe,  and  the  other  end  to  the  nave.     It  ia  1 
presumed  that   a   wheel   constructed   in  such  a  manner,  I 
having   springs   of  this  peculiar  form  aubaliluted  in  the  1 
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place  of  the  spokes  or  arnts,  will  be  better  able  to  lessen 
tbe  shock  upon  the  carriage  as  it  passes  over  any  irregu- 
larities of  the  road,  than  when  the  springs  bear  upon  the 
oxlca  of  the  wheel,  and  the  moving  body  is  capable  of 
being  more  steadily  and  firmly  attached,  by  having  tlie 
springs  placed  within  the  wheels  instead  of  upon  them ; 
this  is  uiore  especially  applicable  to  locomotive  engine  and 
carriage  wheiils,  as  any  imperfection  in  the  joints  between 
the  rails  would  thus  be  more  immediately  relieved,  and 
little  or  no  concussion  felt  in  the  carriages;  and  as  such 
springs  are  capable  of  horizontal  action  as  well  as  vertical, 
the  motion  of  the  train  in  running  would  he  hardly 
perceptible. 

The  second  feature  of  my  improvements  in  manufac- 
turing wheels,  consists  in  the  application  of  such  macliinery 
or  apparatus  to  that  purpose,  as  is  represented  in  fig,  I, 
which  is  a  side  elevation,  and  fig.  2,  a  horizontal  or  plan 
view  of  the  punching  machine,  or  press  for  punching  the 
holes  out  of  the  plates  of  metal,  to  form  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  spokes  or  arms  of  tlie  wheel. 

This  punching  machine  consists  of  a  framing  or  bed  of 
east-iron  a,  a,  having  a  lever  of  the  first  order  b,  b, 
mounted  in  suitable  bearings  at  its  fulcrum  c ;  the  cutting 
tool  d,  is  suspended  at  the  shorter  end  of  this  lever  by  the 
links  d*,  d*  \  the  same  end  ofthislevcris  provided  with  one 
half  of  a  pair  of  cutting  blades  or  shears  e,  the  other  half 
or  blade  being  fixed  upon  the  frame  of  the  press.  The 
power  being  communicated  through  the  driving  pinion  f, 
will  act  upon  the  spur  wheel  g,  and  cause  the  crank  pin  A, 
which  is  placed  in  one  of  its  arms,  to  revolve ;  thus,  vi- 
brating the  connecting  rod  *,  and  raising  the  longer  arm  of 
the  lever,  will  cause  the  tool  (/,  to  descend  into  the  under 
or  female  die  k,  and  necessarily  punch  or  press  a  piece  out 
of  the  plate  under  operation,  as  shewn  at  I.     It  will  be 
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perceived  that  as  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  ascendf 
shears  will  come  into  action,  and  pare  or  cut  the  edges 
the  plate,  as  shewn  at  m. 

la  order  that  the  spaces  to  be  punched  out  of  the  platfl» 
may  be  accurate  in  their  position,  I  first  divide  the  plate 
upon  the  circle  in  which  the  small  holes  are  made  at  the 
extremity  of  each  arm,  and  by  aid  of  the  dies  n,  n,  ad- 
justed to  the  lever,  and  acted  upon  by  the  projection  o, 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  lever  b,  these  small  holes 
punched  out.  In  taking  the  plate  to  that  end  of  tha 
punching  machine  where  the  cutting  tool  d,  and  die  k,  aie<\ 
situated,  the  two  small  pins  or  studs  p,  p,  are  to  be  pudb, 
into  two  of  the  small  holes  in  the  plate,  which  will  act  as  %, 
holdfast  or  guide,  thus  securing  the  plate  in  its  positicHij,| 
and  preventing  any  lateral  shifting  of  the  plate  during  thai 
descent  of  the  cutting  tool  d.  It  will  be  evident  that  thi»j 
punching  machine  only  varies  &om  those  in  ordinary  use/, 
for  punching  boiler  plates,  in  its  peculiar  application,  and 
that  any  fly  or  stamping  press  may  be  similarly  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  also  that  the  cutting  tools  may  be  varied 
to  suit  any  form  of  space  that  may  be  required.  Figs.  3, 4;, 
and  5,  arc  representations  of  the  cutters  d,  and  k,  d&vj 
tacbed. 

Fig.  6|  is  a  section  taken  transversely  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  apparatus,  and  fig  7,  is  a  front  elevation  of  the 
same ;  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  the  furnace,  having  fire  doors  b,  b, 
before  and  behind,  the  one  in  front  being  raised  to  shew 
the  interior.  This  furnace  is  provided  with  a  chimney 
and  damper  c,  similarly  to  a  common  reverberating  fur- 
nace, for  the  purpose  of  confining  or  regulating  the  heat ;  it 
is  also  provided  with  a  circular  stage  or  platform  d,  d,  com- 
posed of  iron  and  fire-bricks,  and  mounted  on  the  central 
shaft  e.  Upon  this  stage  the  wheels  are  to  be  laid,  (or 
rather  the  parts  above  described  of  which  the  wheels  are- 
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to  be  composed,)  and  made  to  revolve  slowly  by  means  of 
tlie  bevil  wheels  f,  f,  and  driving  shaft  g,  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  every  part  equally  to  the  action  of  tbe  heat. 
After  it  has  been  ascertained  that  tlie  wheel  in  the  furnace 
has  become  of  a  welding  heat,  it  may  be  rammed  or  "  pud- 
dled," by  means  of  a  vertical  rammer  or  any  suitable  tool, 
being  introduced  through  the  conical  hole  or  aperture  A, 
above,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  partial  welding  or 
closing  of  the  various  parts ;  another  suitable  tool  may  be 
introduced  through  horizontal  apertures  in  the  sides  of  the 
furnace,  which  by  opening  and  closing  suddenly,  similar 
in  action  to  ordinary  forceps  or  pincers,  may  thus  be 
brought  to  act  upon  the  felloe  of  the  wheel,  and  at  opposite 
points,  so  tliat  the  arms  of  the  wheel  may  be  more  readily 
welded  to  the  felloe,  as  the  wheel  revolves  upon  the  stage 
d,  d.  When  the  wheel  has  thus  been  partially  welded, 
and  is  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  be  completed,  it  is 
to  be  slidden  down  the  guides  or  rails  i,  (',  into  tlie  mould 
or  bed  k,  as  seen  in  fig,  7  j — the  top  weight  or  "  tup  "  /,  is 
then  to  be  allowed  suddenly  to  drop  upon  the  heated 
mass,  by  releasing  the  end  of  the  cord  or  chain  m,  and 
thus  to  be  continually  raised  and  suddenly  lowered  until 
a  sufficient  closing  of  the  parts  has  been  effected,  and  the 
welding  process  found  to  be  completed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  or  "  tup"  I,  b  slung  or 
suspended  from  the  cord  m,  by  links  n,  n,  and  is  guided  in 
its  perpendicular  course  by  slides  or  friction  rollers,  o,  o, 
running  up  and  down  the  pillars  or  framings  p,  p.  The  rack 
q,  and  pinions  r,  r,  are  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  centre 
pin  s,  into  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to  secure  its  cor- 
rect position  in  the  bed  k.  It  will  be  obvious  that  should  it 
be  found  more  desirable  to  complete  the  welding  operation, 
prior  to  exposing  the  metal  to  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be 
as  readily  accomplished  by  introducing  the  ■'  tup"  or  weight 
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witliin  tlic  walls  of  the  furnace,  and  raising  or  lowering  it 
througli  an  aperture  in  the  top.  In  the  event  of  the  flanch 
and  outer  periphery  of  the  wheel  wearing  off,  or  becoming 
imperfect  by  constant  use,  It  will  be  perceived  by  the  ap- 
pai-atus  above  provided,  a  common  flanch  and  tyre-iron 
may  be  very  readily  welded  upon  any  old  wheel,  and  tlius 
be  firmly  united  into  one  mass,  instead  of  being  merely 
heated  and  shrunii,  or  rivetted  on  as  usual. 

Having  now  described  every  particular  of  my  improve- 
ments, I  consider  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  each  peculiar 
feature  of  novelty  which  I  claim  as  my  invention ;  but, 
firstly,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  claim  the  con- 
structing, placing,  and  putting  together  of  such  particular 
parts  as  I  have  above  referred  to,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
wheel,  and  the  perfecting  or  welding  of  thorn  into  one  eu' 
tire  form,  as  represented  in  the  various  figures  ; — and 
secondly,  the  apparatus  or  machinery  for  effecting  the 
same,  as  drawn  and  described,  or  any  other  means  similarly 
constructed,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  the  power  of  welding  is  applied, —  llnroUed 
in  the  Rolls  Chapel  OJiee,  August,  1838.] 
Sjjccificalion  drawn  by  Messra.  Newlonnnd  Berry. 


To  William  Woodley,   of  Observatory  House,  Stol 
Newington,  captain  in  the  nav?/,  for  improvements  JM 
propelling  vessels  and  carriages,  and  other  mac/tinerf 

—[Sealed  July  13th,  1839.] 

This  invention  is  divided  into  three  parts,  consisting  i 

three  different  methods  of  propelling  vessels.     The  fin 

arrangement  of  machinery  for  effecting  this  object,  t 

in  adapting  the  common  duck's-foot  paddle  to  a  vertical 

shaft,    which  is  put    in  motion    by  any   suitable    moving 

power. 
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Two  vertical  shafts  are  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  in  about  the  same  situation  as  the  ordinary 
paddle  wheel. — Two  or  more  paddles  may  be  adapted  to 
each  shaft*  The  advantages  derivable  from  this  arrange- 
ment are  not  pointed  out  by  the  inventor,  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  very  ob^-ious. 

.  The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  making  a 
number  of  holes  through  the  paddles  of  the  ordinary 
wheel,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  run  through,  and 
thus  preventing  the  paddle  from  lifting  so  much  water  when 
emerging,  as  this  construction  of  wheel  generally  does. 

The  third  head  consists  in  adapting  a  wind-mill  for 
setting  in  motion  the  former  or  any  other  arrangement  of 
propellers. — [InroUed  in  the  Inrolment  Office^  January^ 
1840.] 


To  Sir  William  Burnett,  Knight,  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order j  of  Somerset-house y 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex^  for  his  invention  of  im^ 
provements  in  preserving  wood  and  other  vegetable 
matters  from  decay. — [Sealed  July  26th,  1838.] 

This  invention  consists  in  destroying  the  tendency  of  cer- 
tain vegetable  substances  to  decay,  by  submitting  them  to 
the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

In  preparing  wood,  canvas,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  hemp, 
flax,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  or  articles  made  thereof, 
I  provide  a  tank  or  other  vessel  of  wood,  or  other  suitable 
material ;  I  then  fill  it  about  two-thirds  full  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  five  gallons  of  water, — this  I 
allow  to  remain  for  10  or  12  hours;   when  the  solution 
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is  ready,  I  tlien  place  tlie  material  wlticli  is  to  be  prepnreJ 
in  tlie  solution,  keeping  it  completely  covered  by  the  liquid. 
If  wood  or  limber  is  to  be  prepared,  I  allow  it  to  remain 
in  the  solution  from  10  tu  21  days,  according  to  itssizc  and 
tliicknefts, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  timber  be  of  the  thickness 
of  from  8  to  13  inches  and  upwards,  I  leave  it  immeriied 
in  the  solution  for  21  days;  if  from  4  to  8  inches  thick, 
for  14  days ;  and  if  less  than  4  inches  thick,  for  I  0  duys. 
When  the  wood  or  timber  has  been  so  immersed,  I  take  it 
out  and  place  it  in  a  situation,  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry. 

In  preparing  canvas  and  cloth,  I  keep  them  in  the  solu- 
tion for  48  hours,  and  then  dry  them  under  cover;  and  in 
this  manner  other  vegetable  materials  of  thin  texture  may 
be  prepared. 

In  the  preparation  of  rope  or  cordage,  above  the  tliick- 
ncss  of  2  inches,  I  steep  the  hemp  or  yams,  of  which  the 
same  is  to  be  formed,  in  the  solution  for  48  hours,  and 
cordage  or  rope  of  S  inches  or  less,  I  steep  in  the  solution 
for  72  hours.  In  all  cases,  if  tar  is  to  be  employed,  the 
yams  forming  the  cordage  should  be  placed  in  the  solution 
for  48  hours,  and  allowed  to  dry  before  undeigoii^  1^*QH 
tarring  process.  >  ^| 

In  ship-building,  and  in  building  or  repairing  houses, 
besides  preparing  the  timber  to  be  used  therein,  as  above 
described,  I  find  it  desirable  to  use  a  paint  made  by  grind- 
ing impure  oxide  of  zinc  (lapis  calaminaris)  with  oil  or 
other  suitable  vehicle.  This  paint  I  recommend  to  be 
applied,  at  the  time  the  materials  are  brought  into  contact, 
to  the  faying  parts  of  all  scarfs,  and  on  the  joists  and  fay- 
ing parts  wherever  else  two  pieces  of  timber  are  brought 
into  contact,  and  also  on  the  under-sides  of  the  flats  of  all 
magazine  platforms,  and  all  other  platforms  below  ■ 
orlops  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  lower  decks  of  frigates,  a 
below  the  upper  decks  of  sloops  and  smaller  vessels. 
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In  houses  I  reconniieiid  the  paint,  mode  as  l)efore  stated, 
fur  the  inside  of  skirting  and  wainscoating,  of  ground 
ftooTS,  and  upon  every  part  of  the  timber  materials  below 
the  external  surface  of  ground  floors. 

And  I  claim,  as  my  improvements  in  preserving  wood  or 
other  vegetable  materials  from  decay,  the  use  of  the  solu- 
tion, above  described,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. — 
[InroUed  in  the  Inrolmcnt  Offce,  January,  1839.] 


To  Samuel  Sanderson  Hall,  of  the  Circus,  Minories, 
in  the  city  of  London,  for  improDements  in  preseming 
certain  vegetable  substances  from  decay,  being  a  com- 
munication.— [Sealed  3rd  August,  1838.] 

The  claim  set  forth  bj  the  patentee,  is  for  preserving  wood 
and  other  vegetable  substances  from  decay,  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  creosote,  or  essence  of  coal  tar,  dissolved  in 
water. — [InroUedin  the  Inrolmenl  Office,  February,  1839. 


To  Joseph  Pons,  of  Union-crescent,  New  Kenlroad,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  gentleman,  for  an  improved  pro- 
cess of  hardening  wood  and  iron,  and  rendering  wood 
repulsive  of  rennin  and  proof  against  dry-rot. — [Scaled 
22nd  June,  1839,] 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  certain 
chemical  solution  in  which  the  wood  is  to  be  steeped  for  a 
certain  time,  or  the  iron  is  to  be  dipped  when  in  a  heated 
state. 

The  chemical  solution  is  described  as  formed  by  com- 
bining one  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  iron 
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filings,  with  twenty-five  pounds  of  nitric  aeid, — into  which 
is  to  be  introduced  other  solutions,  viz:  twenty-five  pounds 
of  alum,  fourteen  pounds  of  saltpetre,  and  five  pounds  of 
pruflsiate  of  potash.  Each  of  these  being  separately  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  are  to  be  mixed  witli  the  acid 
lution  above  described. 

A  wooden  vat  or  tank  is  to  be  employed  for  holdingf 
this  cliemical  solution,  which  sliould  be  kept  at  a  tei 
perature  of  about  .'i''  Roaumer'a  thermometer.     In  this  tl 
wood  to  be  hardened  should  remain  immersed  for  a 
space  of  time,   according   to  its  substance.     For  pieces 
wood  from  three  to  five  inches  \\\  thickness,  steeping 
lliree  or  four  days  will  be  sufficient. 

Hardening  cast-iron,  is  effected  by  dipping  it  in  the! 
same  chemical  solution.  The  iron  is  to  be  heated  to  ft] 
blood-red  heat,  and  then  immersed  in  the  liquor  for  a  feW' 
minutes. 

Wrought  iron  must  be  differently  treated,— A  paste 
to  be  made  by  mixing  five  gallons  of  size  with  fourteen 
pounds  of  saltpetre  and  five  pounds  of  prussiate.  With 
this  paste  the  iron  is  to  be  coated  in  a  cold  state,  and  after 
having  been  heated  to  a  blood-red,  the  iron  is  to  be  im- 
mersed in  the  chemical  solution  for  about  three  minutes. 

The  patentee  says  he  claims  the  above  described  pro-. 
cesses  for  hardening  wood    and  iron ;    but  observes  thai 
"  beneficial  results  may  be   obtained  by  dispensing  wil 
the    saltpetre   and  potash." —  [Iwolied  in  the  Inrolme} 
Office,  December,  1839.] 


To  John  Petrie,  of  Rochdale,  in  Ihe  county  of  Lan- 
caster, mechanist  and  engineer,  for  fiis  invention  of 
certain  improvements  in  steam  engines. — [Sealed  S5tb. 
July,  1833.] 

These  improvements  consist  merely  in  heating  the  v 
before  it  is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  by  passing  eductioj 
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I  from  the  working  cylinder  into  a  detachod  vessel, 
^ed  a  caloric  extractor.  Into  this  vessel  ihc  fi-vd  wator 
is  conducted  by  a  cock,  and  the  steam  allowed  to  pass  in 
at  the  same  time  by  another  aperture,  so  as  to  mix  with 
the  water;  by  which  means  the  patentee  proposes  to  raise 
its  temperature  to  the  boiling  point  before  it  is  pumped 
into  the  boiler. 

The  claim  of  invention  set  out,  is  placing  the  caloric 
extractor  between  the  working  cylinder  and  the  condenser 
of  a  low  pressure  engine,  and  hetweyn  the  working  cylin- 
der and  the  chimney  in  a  high  pressure  engine,  and  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  water  to  the  caloric  extractor,  so  that 
it  shall  never  he  introduced  into  the  boiler  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  SJa"  Fahrenheit.— [/nroWet/  in  the  Inrol- 
;  January,  1834.] 


To  James  Walton,  qJ  Sowerby-brid^e,  In  the  county  of 
York,  cloth  dresser,  for  kis  invention  of  imjiroPcmcHls 
in  machinery  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  raising, 
ressing,  and  cropping  the  pile  of  woollen  and  aontc 
)fther  fabrics.--{$,cs\eA  14th  January,  1834.] 

The  subjects  of  this  patent  apply  to  the  machine  colled  « 
gig  mill,  in  which  a  rotary  barrel  or  barrel*,  piirtifdiy 
covered  with  teasles,  wire  cards,  or  brushes,  act  agaiintl  tlir 
surface  of  woollen  cloths,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
the  ends  of  the  wool,  called  raiting  the  pile.  '\'\\a  Hnme 
contrivances  are  also  described  as  applicable  to  machtiiPH 
for  cropping  or  shearing  the  pile. 

As  the  cloth  passes  under  or  over  the  pcrijtlicry  of  tlio 
gig  barrels  in  an  extended  Ic-ngtb,  it  is  subjea  to  wrinklo 
toward  the  mi  '.(he  barrel,  and  rcijuirct  U>  be-  ki-j»t 

stended  by  i..«oiitinuiiIly  pnlliuK  ihi-  lial» 
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outward.  Tliia  the  patentee  proposes  to  remedy  by  chanj 
ing  the  positions  of  the  drawing  and  conducting  rollers,  si> 
tliat  the  cloth  may  pass  over  or  under  the  gi^  barrels,  not 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  a  right  angle  to  the  axles  of  the 
barrel,  but  in  a  diagonal  or  oblique  direction.  This 
effects  by  mounting  the  drawing  and  conducting  roll 
upon  a  moveable  frame,  independent  of  that  which  su] 
ports  the  gig  barrels,  and  giving  to  this  frame  a  vibratorjfj 
motion,  so  that  the  axles  of  the  several  rollers  which 
duct  the  cloth  through,  presennng  their  parallelism  to  each 
other,  will  be  brought  into  such  situations  as  will  form  an- 
gles of  considerable  obliquity  to  the  axles  of  the  gig  bar- 
rels. By  these  means,  as  the  frame  and  rollers  vibrati 
the  cloth  will  be  drawn  first  toward  one  side  of  the  gi( 
barrel  and  then  toward  the  other  side,  and  be  thereby  prf 
vented  from  wrinkling  in  the  middle. 

The  same   contrivance  wtII  apply  to  such  shearing  maJ 
chines  as  work  with  rotary  cutters,  and  will  assist  in  effecl 
ing  a  very  desirable  object,  viz.,  cutting  or  cropping  thf 
pile  in  diagonal  directions. 

The  second  feature  of  the  inveutiou,  is  applying  cushions 
with  India  rubber  surfaces  to  parts  of  the  periphery  ofj 
the  gig  barrel,  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  and  polisliinffj 
the  face  of  the  cloth.* — This  is  not  new. 

The  third  improvement,  is  the  introduction  of  cushion! 
filled  with  water  or  air,  as  elastic  beds,  I'or  i)ressing  tl 
cloth  against  the  gig  barrels,  or  against  the  cutters 
shearing  frame.— This  has  also  been  done  before, 
years  ago. 

The  fourth  feature  of  invention,  is  the  employment 
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double-threaded  screws, — that  is,  screw  shafts  having  a 
right-handed  thread  at  one  end,  aiid  a  left-handed  thread 
at  tlie  other,  so  that  on  beiii^  turned  they  may  cause  the 
distances  of  the  rails  of  a  streicliing  frame,  to  expand  or 
contract. — Tins  is  likewise  a  very  common  and  well  known 
contrivance  for  the  same  purpose. — [ItirolleJ  in  the  Inrot- 
ment  Office,  July,  1834.] 


NOVEL  MODE  OF  CONVEYING 
A  STEAM  ENGINE. 


I  ft  is  but  a  short  period  that  the  Steam  Engine  has  been  used 
convey  Post  letters  on  laud,  and  now  for  the  first  time  a  Post 
letter  is  made  the  means  of  carrying  a  Steam  Engine. 

Messrs.  Newton  and  BEnav,  of  the  Patent  Office,  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  have  this  morning  received  per  post,  from  Messrs. 
Chadburn  Brothers,  Sheffield,  a  perfect  working  steam  engine, 
constructed  on  the  oscillating  cylinder  principle,  with  its  fly-wheel, 
framing,  boiier,  and  fire-place  complete  ;  the  whole  was  enclosed 
in  a  case  wrapped  in  paper  secured  with  string,  and  accompanied 
with  a  description  of  its  construction  and  mode  of  working.  The 
total  weight  being  under  four  oimces,  was  charged  as  eight  let- 
ters, which  sum  being  'pre-paid  at  Sheffield,  cost  eight-pence 
postage,  and  came  safe  to  hand  with  its  fellow  penny  travellers. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  BAtLRY,  of  Holborn,  received  last 
week,  per  post,  a  proof  impression  of  an  embossed  metal  plate, 
which  being  under  half  an  ounce,  was  directed  on  its  surface — 
pre-paid  at  Birmingham,  and  delivered  as  a  penny  post  letter, 
Query. — How  did  the  post-master  put  the  poat-ofiice  stamps 

Chancery  Lane, 
January  29tA,  1810, 


USES  OF  THE  METAL  PALLADIUM. 

Tms  peculiar  metal,  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  i 
Ihe  year  1S03,  wax,  fur  some  years  only  known  lo  exist  in  the 
native  Flutina,  of  Colombia.     In  1812'  it  was  noticed  by  Mr, 
P,  N.  JuhnsMi,  in  the  coin  and  small  negotiable  ingots  of  gold 
brought  from  the  Brazils. 

The  rarity  of  the  m^'tal  has  hitherto  prevented  its  general 
nse,  hence  few  of  its  valuable  properties  have  been  applied  in 
the  arts. 

The  development  by  tlie  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Asso- 
eiation,  of  the  gold  region  of  the  province  of  Minaa  Geraes, 
(which  is  peculiar  for  the  existence  of  this  metal  in  combination 
with  the  gold,)  has  of  late  years  rendered  its  introduction  more 
general  in  lieu  of  gold  or  platina,  over  which  for  many  purposes 
it  has  its  advantages,  viz  :  it  equally  resists  sulphurelled  hydrO' 
gen  and  ■mineral  acids. 

It  requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat,  for  fu 
Its  specific  gravity  is  only  about  half  that  of  pi; 
11^  is  to  10  in  relation  to  gold,  and  therefore  it  i; 
mical  in  use. 

Its  price  is  not  one-eighth  of  iliat  of  gold,  and  U 
tliat  of  platinum,  calculating  equal  bulk. 

It  may  without  injuring  its  properties  Lc  broi 
any  extent  of  hardness  or  softness. 

Its  chief  uses  at  present  are  confined  lo  dental  surgery,  in 
graduated  scales  for  astronomical,  nautical,  and  oilier  instru' 
ments,  in  springs  for  various  purposes,  for  lightning  points, 
inoculating  lancets,  and  ornamental  works  of  different  dcscrip- 
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It  is  separated  from  the  gold  by  solution  from 
from  some  other  metals  by  addition  of  caustic 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  process  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  1817,  and  is  preferable,  both  in  economy  and 
to  the  use  of  prussiate  of  mercury. 

■   Sec  Philoiiaphical  Magazine,  vol.  40,  page  i. 
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REPORT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

(Coniinucd  fi-om  p.  320,  Vol.  XV,) 
^K'  May  H,  1839. 

•  The  Pkesident  in  ihe  Chair. 

"  A  description  of  the  Coffte  Dam  round  the  13  and  14  feet 

piers  of  Weatminater  Bridge."     By  Frederick  Pollock,  Lieut. 

Madras  Engineers. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Labelye,  the  builder  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  that  none  of  the  foundations  of  the  piers  should  be  at  a 
less  depth  than  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
but  the  effect  of  th::  reinova.!  of  old  London  Bridge,  and  of  the 
increase  of  the  average  difference  between  high  and  low  water, 
had  in  1836  lowered  the  bed  near  tlie  pier  on  the  eastern  side,  to 
within  ]  8  inches  of  the  platform,  being  3  feet  lower  than  in  1829  ; 
and  but  for  the  works  done  under  Mr.  Telford's  direction  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  and  those  which  are  now  going  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Burgea,  the  piers  would  have 
soon  become  undermined.  Labelye  is  supposed  to  have  been 
deterred  from  attempting  to  lay  the  foundations  by  a  coffre  dam, 
from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  dry  and  of  reaching  the  bottom  ; 
this  is,  however,  now  shewn  to  be  a  groimdiess  alarm,  as  one  has 
been  constructed  which  is  so  tight  that  two  men  cau  keep  it  per- 
fectly dry. 

The  Coffre  Dam,  the  construction  of  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  communication,  is  formed  round  the  13  and  14  feet  piers 
at  the  west  end  of  ilie  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tlie 
foundations  and  repairing  tlie  damaged  arcli  stones.  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  tlie  work  fender  piles  were  driven  10  feel 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  are  5  or  6  feet  higher  than  Trinity 
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liigli-water  mark  ;  a  tronch  was  then  dredged  in  ihe  inicndeil  li 
of  the  cofTre  dam  to  die  level  of  the  highest  caisson ;  the  Grat 
gauge  pile  was  driven  on  the  I4th  of  July,  the  first  sheeting  pill 
on  the  2-Ub,  and  the  water  stopped  out  or  the  coffre  dam  com. 
pleted  in  the  short  space  of  seven  months.  , 

The  author  then  details  the  dimensions  of  the  timbers  and  the 
construction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  dam  as  represented  in  tb« 
drawing,  accompanying  the  communication.     There  are   abcmt 
40,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  dam.     The  mean  depth  of  the 
mud  in  ibe  dam,  tlie  water  being  let  out,  was  from  4  to  5  f 
underneath  the  mud,  at  about  3  or  4  feet  above  the  caisson, 
stratum  of  red  gravel  of  an  average  depth  of  13  feet,  and  below 
this  is  clay.      The  weight  of  the  piers  has  bent  dow 
as  sliewn  in   the  drawing,  but  the   timbers   are  still   sound  and 
good.     The  pressure  against  the  dam,  at  an  average  high  tide, 
is  1775  tor 


The  President  remarked,  tliat  there  was  frequently  considerable 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  tbe  terms,  rise  of  the  tide,  and 
ception  as  to  the  elTectof  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  upoa 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tbe  tides.  Tbe  water  falls  lower  by  betweeB 
3  or  4  feet,  that  is,  by  the  height  of  the  sill,  which  was  remove^ 
biit  Ih?  difference  of  level  of  high-water  is  very  small,  not  more 
than  a  few  inches.  The  old  London  Bridge  caused  a  sor 
varying  from  8  to  18  inches,  as  the  water  ran  up,  but  depending 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  qnantity  of  upland  water  which  was 
coming  down  ;  sometimes  there  was  scarcely  any  diflCerencc  of 
level  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bridge. 


1 
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The  President  presented  from  Mr.  Pryor  a  specimen  of  S 
Coke,  and  Mr.  Pryor  stated  the  method  of  making  it  to  be  eK«H 
ceedingly  simple,  though  but  few  attempts  were  successful. 
mass  of  straw  saturated  with  water  is  thrust  into  the  fartbea 
corner  of  the  coke  oven,  previous  to  the  oven  being  charged  ; 


damper  being  kept  close  the  smoki-  iniprcgnales  llie  siraw,  and 
it  endures  the  heiit  for  48  hours  :  it  is  well  sprinkled  with  water 
immediately  on  being  withdrawn.  Mr,  Lowe  described  its  pro- 
duction as  the  effect  of  smothered  or  aubdued  combnelinn.  'I'he 
carbon  becomes  deposited  on  the  straw  saturated  with  muisture, 
and  placed  at  the  part  of  the  oven  least  exposed  to  oxygen.  The 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  tbe  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  not 
combining  wiili  it  when  hot ;  there  must  be  some  means  of  pro- 
tecting it  from  tbe  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  being  with- 
drawn, which  is  to  him  yet  a  mystery. 


May  28,  1839. 
The  pREsiDfiNT  in  the  Chair. 
Colonel  Pasley  stated  the  reaidt  of  some  experimenLs  which 
he  had  made  with  a  diving  bell  in  the  Thames  and  in  the  Med- 
way.  The  common  rectangular  diving  bell,  suspended  from  a 
vessel  in  a  very  strong  tide,  was  completely  swept  under  the 
boat,  and  in  some  other  cases  it  swung  round  half  and  half,  or 
was  twisted  considerably  out  of  its  proper  position.  He  attached 
boat-shaped  ends,  and  on  descending  at  the  half  ebb  of  a  strong 
flood  tide  the  bell  was  perfectly  steady.  (Ic  should  think  a  bell 
fitted  in  this  manner  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  for 
going  alongside  of  wrecks.  He  should  recommend  the  ends  to 
be  moveable,  and  if  the  wreck  were  athwart  the  tide  he  should 
have  only  one  end  put  on,  and  bring  the  bluff  end  against  the 
vessel.  An  experienced  diver  had  informed  him,  that  in  the 
current  of  the  Danube,  running  seven  knots  an  hour,  llie  bell 
vibrated  tremendously.  Since  this  arrangement  liad  occurred  to 
him,  he  discovered  that  a  similar  one  had  been  proposed  to  the 
"  then  Navy  Board,"  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.W.  S.  Smith, 
who  had  been  employed  under  Mr.  Rennie,  bnt  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  tried.  Colonel  Pasley  promised  the  Insti- 
tution a  more  detailed  account  of  his  experience  on  this  im- 
portant  subject. 
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Mr.  Parlies  stated,  that  he  would  lake  tliis  oppnrtiii 
presence  of  Mr.  Williams  to  lay  before  ihe  meeting  si 
mens  of  French  Peat,  which  had  been  alluded  to  on  a  previu 
occasion.  One  of  the  specimens  was  that  obtained  by  allowing 
the  particles  to  come  within  the  influence  of  the  natural  forces 
to  which  the  atoms  are  subject.  The  slutch  as  dredged  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  streams,  in  a  state  of  great  comminution, 
was  put  into  moulds,  and,  contracting  as  it  dried,  acquired  con- 
aiderable  density.  This  was  an  instance  of  density  due  la 
gradual  drying ;  the  density  became  doubled  by  this  process. 
Mr.  Parkes  presented  a  specimen  of  coke  from  compressed 
peat ;  this  Mr.  Williams  would  explain,  as  lie  had  taken  up  the 
subject  where  every  one  else  had  left  off,  and  had  succeeded  in 
producing  density  by  mechanical  means,  at  a  moderate  cost,  and, 
by  carbonizing  the  mass,  in  getting  rid  of  the  volatile  particles, 
which  are  injurious  as  a  fuel ;  he  thus  produced  an  extremely 
valuable  coke. 

Another  specimen  was  of  the  incrustation  on  the  interior  of  a 
gas  retort ;  it  was  a  coke  of  extreme  density  and  of  great  value 
for  some  jiurposes,  hut  for  what  was  a  secret.     This  deposition 
accumulates  until  the  interior  of  the  retort  is  almost  filled  up, 
leaving   no  available   space    for   the   charge.     The  retorts  are  I 
bought  for  the  sake  of  this  coke,  which  is  a  perfect  carbon, 
thin  coating  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  would  otherwise  bfi'l 
carried  off  in  the  gas,  is  deposited  in  each  charge. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  not  aware  of  the  uses  to  which  this  coke  couldfl 
be  applied  ;   but  it  was  of  extreme  disuse  to  the  gas-makers;  he" 
believed,  however,  that  it  was  used  to  produce  an  intense  heal, 
It  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  a  carhuret  of  iron,  but  a  portion 
from  the  centre  of  the  mass  shews,  on  being  tested,  not  the  least 
trace  of  iron.     It  arises  naturally  in  the  process  of  gas-makrng,*j 
and  the  rate  of  its  deposition  depends  on  the  temperature  ;  n 
those  retorts  which  have  a  tendency  to  become  too  hot  the  de-J 
position  goes  on  exceedingly  fast.     There  were  many  c 
facts  connected  with  its  deposition  ;   that  in  a  horizontal  part  It 
slrati6cd  in  concentric  layers.     The  upper  portions  will  be  pew 
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Tectly  seciilo  and  form  arfmiraUle  trayons,  ili.nt  at  iliu  lower  pan 
will  scrntdi  gluss;  it  decreases  in  ili'nsity  from  ilie  huttnin  ;  n 
portion  of  ihc  sides  partakes  of  both  qualities.  He  suspected. 
tliat  a  large  quantity  was  sold  as  black  lead. 

Air.  Williams  remarked,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  peal, 
the  one  having  a  density  due  to  impurities ;  this  is  useless  for 
all  purposes  of  metallurgy. — But  for  the  purest  carbon,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  moss  must  be  used,  and  an  artificial  density  must 
he  communicated  to  it ;  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  a  dense  and 
pure  coke  can  be  obtained.  Tlie  peat  having  this  artificial  den- 
sity is  carbonized,  by  which  all  llic  volatile  matter  useless  in 
conibustiun  is  driven  ofT,  ground,  and  then  being  mixed  witli  a 
bituminous  matter  the  operation  of  nature  in  the  production 
of  various  species  of  coal  may  be  closely  imitated. 


"On  the  Dimensions  and  Performances  of  the   Arcliimedeaii 
Steamer."     By  George  Rennie,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Sec. 

The  method  of  propulsion,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  spiral 
screw,  applied  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Archimedes  has  frequently 
been  attempted,  and  many  authors  have  expressed  opinions  upon 
its  applicability.  Among  others  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  work  on 
the  Steam  Engine,  expresses  a  favourable  opinion  of  this  method 
of  propulsion,  on  account  of  the  action  being  completely  under 
water  and  of  the  compactness  and  uniformity  of  the  motion, 
Directing  only  to  the  mode  of  communicating  the  motion,  and  the 
Tesistance  tliose  parts  will  offer  that  are  applied  for  that  purpose. 
He  gives  also  a  fotmula,  from  which  it  results,  that  the  larger 
tlie  diameter,  and  the  less  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  the  greater 
will  be  the  proportion  of  the  cFTcctive  power  on  the  vessel.  Tlic 
obliquity  of  its  action  has  been  advanced  as  an  objection,  whereas 
the  opcrat-on  is  analogous  to  the  action  of  a  screw  entering  o 
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leaving  r  block  of  wood,  the  less  resisting  medium  yieldin 
proportion  to  tlie  comparative  resistances  offered  by  the  v€ 
and  the  propeller  respectively. 

The  dimensions  of  the  large  screw  were  7  feet  in  diameter  ai 
8  feet  in  length,  with  an  area  of  38  square  feet,  after  deductii^ 
the  area  of  the  spindle ;  consequently,  if  the  resistance  of  the 
screw  exceeded  greatly  the  resistance  of  the  vessel,  very  little  if 
any  loss  of  progression  would  take  place.  The  midship  sec- 
tional area  is  about  100  square  feet ;  and  since  the  reduction  of 
tlie  resistance  of  a  well-made  vessel,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Colonel  Beaufoy,  as  compared  with  a  flat  disc  forced 
through  the  water,  has  been  found  on  the  average  to  be  about 
,},  the  actual  midsJiip  section  will  be  ',™  :=  5'8,  or  say,  with  fric-  . 
—the  large  screw,  llierefore,  having  a   sarface   of  S 


square  feet,  or 
vessel. 

The  small  s 
which  by  the  ai 
smaller  propel) i 

The  relative 
and  a  ^1obc  of  simil: 


than  t 


3  the  surface   1 


'  was  6'-6"  diameter,  I'-Q"  long,  S3' 
reasoning  yielda  ^  ^  5*5  for  the  ratio  a 
I  the  sectional  area. 

of  a  circular  disc  7  feet  in  diamet 
diameter,  at  a  velocity  of  S  miles  a 


are  as  4|  to  1.  It  will  not  therefore  be  too  low  an  estimate  to 
take  Til  instead  of  ,',  on  account  of  the  favourable  figure  of  the 
vessel.  The  velocity  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  length 
of  the  screw  into  tlie  number  of  revolutions :  the  lar 
making  SO,  and  tlie  smaller  screw  130  to  135,  the  speed  shouli 
be  7  and  10  miles  respectively.  By  the  log  the  acti 
was  9  miles ;  the  loss  consequently  only  j'o,  whereas  tin 
in  the  common  paddle  wheel  varies  from  ,\  to  ,^.  The  great^ 
hold  obtained  by  the  propeller  will  be  perceived  from  the  in 
pective  depths  of  immersion,  that  of  ihe  paddle  wheel  being  t 
inches,  and  that  of  the  screw  being  4  feet  under  the  wat 
most  important  application  of  the  propeller  is  for  vessels  of  v 
as  the  machinery  is  out  of  range  of  gun-shot,  the  engines  bclcn 
the  level  of  the  decks,  and  protected  by  the  coal  bunkers 
side,  7  feet  in  ihickness  in  (he  Aicliimiilis.     In  the  voyages 
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Itamsgaie  and  Portsmouth,  tlic  average  specil  wns  9  miles  an 
hour.  Mr.  Kennic  is  of  opinion,  from  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
periments upon  the  subject,  that  this  tneihod  of  jiropelling 
vessels  will  ultimately  be  applied  to  a  considerable  extent. 

I  he  dimensions  of  the  Archimedes  iire  : 
Length  of  vessel 
Breadth       .... 
Depth  of  hold     . 
Burthen  in  tons 
Length  of  engine  room 
The  vessel  draws  10  feet  watc 
and  sails  schooner  fashion. 
Power  of  engines  collectively,  90  horses. 
The  crank  shaft  is  driven  from  the  c 
tached  to  the  piston  rods  of  each  cylinder. 
Length  of  stroke  3  feet ;  30  strokes  per  minute. 
Tjie  speed  of  the  propeller  is  gained  by  wheel  work,  and  com- 
municated by  a  shaft  passing  beneath  the  cabin  floor  and  tra- 
versing the  sternpost  of  the  vessel.     The  diameter  of  the  screw 
is  now  reduced  to  6  feet,  the  length  8  feet,  and  consists  of  spiral 
oblique  wrought-iron  plates  attached  by  arms  to  the  shaft.     The 
weight  of  the  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery,  is  about  64  tons. 

Upon  the  first  trial  of  the  Archimedes  the  log  indicated  8'5 
miles  per  hour,  the  vessel  readily  answered  to  tlie  helm,  and  per- 
formed the  several  movements  required.     Upon  the  second  trial 
the  vessel  left  the  Brunswick  Dock  at  flood  tide,  and  reached 
Gravcsend  (21  miles)  in  1"  45';  upon  the  following  day  she" 
arrived  at  the  Nore  (22  miles),  witli  the  tide,  in  1°  40';  and  sub- 
sequently towed  a  yacht  of  50  toua  up  the  Medway,  with  scarcely 
diminished   speed.     From   Sheemess   the  Archimedes   reached 
5ate  (45  miles),  in  4"  30'  ;   the  screw  was  here  reduced  ir 
1  leaving  the  harbour  against  a  heavy  tide 
N.E.  wind,  she  made  five  knots,  and  gave  great  satisfaclion 
sails  were  set  upon  rounding  the  Foreland,  and  the  spef 
increased  to  9,  9\,  and  10  miles  per  licur,  or  14  miles  wi 
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tide.    Upon  Iier  Becond  voyage  to  Portsmoiitli  the  measured  n 
was  perfonned  with  the  tide  in  four  minutes.     The  weather  ti 
unfavgurable,  and  the  wind  high  ;  the  distance  (194  miles)  t 
PoTtsmoutli,  occupied  21  hours;  her  average  spetd  upon  I 
return  to  London  was  9  miles  per  hour. 


June  11,1839. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  in  tlie  Chair. 
"  On  Warming  and  Ventilating  PiibJii:  Buildings  and  AparttnenlH, 
with  an  account  of  the  methods  which  have  been  i 
cessfuUy  emplojed  for  ensuring  a  healthy  state  of  the  Atmos- 
phere."    By  Charles  Hood,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

The  author  first  treats  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmospherea 
the  artificial  changes  produced  in  it,  and  the  efiect  of  thes 
changes  on  animal  economy.  Tlie  researches  of  cliemis 
that  in  atmospheric  air,  un contaminated  by  respiration  c 
means,  there  exists  from  21  ■]  to  20'5  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  78  p 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  ,'„  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
foreign  matters  insensible  to  chemical  tests,  but  quite  sensible  _ 
to  our  organs,  whereof  many  being  easily  decomposible  by  heat 
are  resolved  into  their  constituent  gases ;  to  this  fact  it  i 
referred  the  wholesomeness  and  pleasantness  of  some  artificial  * 
systems  of  heating,  or  the  contrary.  The  hygrometric  condition 
-of  the  atmosphere  is  most  remarkably  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature, as  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  air  of  52°  F.  may  be  esti- 
mated at  .sV'"  of  the  weight  of  air,  at  59°  F.  at  jV\  and  a* 
86"  F.  at  ^'u'*';  when  then  the  teniperature  of  the  air  within  the 
room  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  air  without,  ibis  increased 
capacity  for  moisture  is  productive  of  effects  prejudicial  to  the 
health,  Moreover,  if  iron  surfaces  of  too  high  temperature  be 
present,  the  vapour  may  become  decomposed,  its  oxygen  com- 
bining with  the  iron,  and  the  hydri^n  becoming  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere.     Consequences  prejudicial  to  health  from  these 
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causes  have  been  repeatedly  experienced  in  rooms  lieated  by  a 
hot  air  cockle ;  these  effects  are  not  peculiar  to  the  hot  air 
cockle,  but  will  result  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  whenever 
artificial  warmth  is  produced  from  iron  surfaces,  the  temperature 
of  which  much  exceeds  212"*  F.  The  dryness  of  the  air  may  in 
some  measure  be  remedied  by  moisture,  distributed  artificially, 
but  the  effects  from  tlie  decomposition  of  the  particles  of  matter 
cannot  be  obviated  by  any  artificial  means.  The  system  of  Mr. 
Bernhardt  is  peculiarly  open  to  these  objec^ons,  as  the  pipes 
nearest  the  fire  must  become  intensely  heated ;  as  also  the  stoves 
introduced  by  Dr.  Arnott ;  since,  independent  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  down  die  temperature  of  the  metallic  surface,  carbonic 
oxide  is  produced  from  the  eoke,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
also  formed  in  the  stove.  The  gas  stoves  are  also  open  to  the 
same  objcclions  ;  moreover  the  quantities  of  water,  of  nitrogen, 
and  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas, 
are  extremely  deleterious.  In  the  latter  case  aqueous  vapour 
will  beinexcesa,  and  consequently  the  due  quantity  of  perspirable 
matter  is  not  carried  ofT  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  the  injurious 
eflfects  of  which  have  been  clearly  established  by  M,  Quetelet  in 
his  work  on  man.  Thetinjurious  effects  of  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  too  well  knoivn  to  require  comment. 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  best  methods  of  warming  build- 
ings in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
having  shewn  the  disadvantages  of  applying  heat  directly  to  any 
surfaces,  he  points  out  the  method  of  applying  it  indirectly,  as  by 
steam  or  hot  water,  contained  in  iron  pipes :  the  latter  is  more 
economical  and  simple,  affords  greater  permanence  and  equality, 
admits  of  a  lower  uniform  temperature,  and  any  form  of  heating 
surface.  The  temperature  of  the  metallic  surface  rarely  exceeds 
180°  F.  and  never  reaches  212"*  F.,  wliich  is  too  low  to  decom- 
pose in  any  appreciable  degree  the  organic  matter  contained  in 
the  air.  The  only  effect  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  air 
for  moisture,  which  is  readily  obviated.  The  surface  which  is 
.  wt.ended  to  distribute  the  heal  should  be  a  good  conductor  and 
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radiaLor,  ntxl  t)ii<  intitcTiul  wliich  presents  this  combination 
higliesl  degree  is  iron;  tlic  amount  of  h[^ating  siirface  which  will 
be  required  depends  on  the  building  to  be  warmed,  and  on  a 
B  great  variety  of  circurn stances ;  but  as  an  approximate  rule  it 
m.ty  l)e  laid  down,  that  fur  a  church  or  similar  public  building 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  divided  by  300  will  give  the 
number  of  feet  of  surface  requisite  for  a  temperature  of  from 
fiS"  F.  to  58"  F.  in  ilie  coldest  weather  ordinarily  experienced 
in  this  country.  The  form  of  the  healing  surface  is  immaterial  as 
regnrds  the  action  of  the  apparatus,  but  the  time  requisite  to 
obtain  a  given  temperature,  and  the  permanence  of  that  tem- 
perature, depend  on  the  mass  of  heated  matter ;  the  relative 
times  of  heating  and  cooling  being  inversely  as  tlie  mass  divided 
by  the  superficies,  A  ra])id  circulation  of  the  water  may  be 
obtained  by  increasing  the  elevation  of  the  pipes  above  the  boiler, 
but  it  is  considerably  influenced  by  any  alterations  in  the  bore  of 
tlie  pipes.  One  great  advantage  in  this  apparatus  is  its  perfect 
safety,  as  the  water  at  some  point  is  always  open  to  the  atraoa-. 
sphere,  whereas  in  the  system  of  hermetically  sealed  pipes, 
laining  steaai  or  hot  water  under  a  pressure  of  from  ten  to 
atmospheres,  this  security  can  never  exist. 

3. — The  author  lastly  treats  of  ventilation  ;  a  subject  of 
greatest  importance,  independent  of  the  changes  already  alli 
to  as  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  overheated  surfaces,  since 
all  air  respired  from  the  lungs  is  found  to  have  lost  a  proportion 
of  its  oxygen,  and  to  have  acquired  aproportion  of  carbonic  acid 
'gas  and  vapour,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  will  require  to  be 
changed  may  be  taken  as  3^  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  per- 
son a  room  contains.  The  author  dwells  at  considerable  length 
on  the  physiological  effects  consequent  on  these  changes,  and 
details  several  striking  instances  of  the  great  advantages  result- 
ing from  improved  ventilation,  in  places  which  had  previously 
been  unhealthy.  All  ventilation  may  be  placed  in  one  or  twa 
classes,  the  natural  or  the  mechanical ;  in  the  former,  the  excess 
of  leniperalure  of  the  air  is  the  pr'imum  mobile  of  the  cOlux, 
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l!ie  rapidity  of  tlie  discliai^  may  he  much  increased  by  artificially, 
raising  the  temperature  of  tlie  discliarging  pipe.  Ventilation  by 
tnecbanical  means,  as  by  pumps,  or  by  fiins  rotating  with  a  great 
velocity,  may  be  most  advantageously  employed,  wherever  me- 
chanical power  is  used  for  other  purposes  ;  the  great  cfHcacy  of 
this  latter  mode  is  proved  most  unq^uestionably  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  manuiacturing  districts.  The  former  method  has 
recently  been  tried  on  a  very  large  scale  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  is  calculated  by  Dr.  Ure  that  3fi  limes  more  fuel  is 
expended  ia  producing  the  same  cflect  by  chimney  draughts 
tlian  by  mechanical  power.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  na- 
tural method  of  ventilation,  by  tlie  spontaneous  effusion  of  the 
heated  air,  through  openings  in  the  ceiling,  is  the  best  calculated 
for  ordinary  purposes  ;  but  tliat  in  all  extraordinary  cases  ven- 
tilation by  some  mechanical  means  is  the  only  economical  and 
efficacious  method. 
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Et^t  Of  i^ttnts 

'ranted  for  Scotland  betmeen  the  2Sd  December,  18; 
and  the  20f/i  Jawiary,  1840. 


To  James  Hay,  of  Belton,  in  the  county  of  Hadclington,  Scotland, 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  for  an  invention  of  an  improved 
plough,  "  the  Belton  Plough." — Sealed  23rd  December,  1839 — 
4  months  for  inrolment. 

Christopher  Nickels,  of  the  York-road,  Lambeth,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  gentlemen,  being  a  communication  from  a  certain 
foreigner  residing  abroad,  for  an  invention  of  improvements  in 
propelling  carriages. — Scaled  24th  December,  1839—4  mondis 
for  inrolment. 
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^Inseph  Giltbs,  of  K  ennirifjloti,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  engineer, 
for  on  invention  of  nn  improvement  or  improvementH  in  tlie 
niai;hincry  for  preparing  fibrous  substances  for  spinning,  and 
in  the  mode  of  spinning  certain  fibrous  substances. — Sealed 
24t)i  December,  1839 — 4  months  for  inrolment. 

Tliomas  Edmonibon,  of  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
clerk,- for  an  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  printing 
presses. — Sealed  31st  December,  1839 — 4  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

James  Nay  smith,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  engineer,  for  an  invention  of  certain  improvements 
applicable  to  railway  carriages. — Seated  31st  December,  1839 
— 4  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Laurenie  Laing  Godard,  of  Christopher' street,  Finsbury* 
square,  in  the  city  of  London,  merchant,  being  a  communica- 
tion from  a  certain  foreigner,  residing  .ibroad,  for  improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving,  to  lie  worked  by  steam  or  other  power, 
— Sealed  8th  January,  1840 — 4  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Bradford  Purnival,  of  Street  Ashton,  in  the  county  ofj 
Warwick,  farmer,  being  a  communication  from  a  certain 
foreigner,  residing  abroad,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  or 
materials,  to  prevent  persons  and  quadrupeds  sinking  when  in 
the  water. — Sealed  8th  January,  1840 — 4  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Wilton  George  Turner,  late  of  Park  Villa,  Regent's  Park,  in  ihfr 
coimty  of  Middlesex,  but  now  of  the  Town  and  County  of  the 
Town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, — and 
Herbert  Minton,  of  Longfield  Cottage,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  manufacturer, — for 
improved  porcelain. — Sealed  9lh  January,  1840 — 4  moni 
for  inrolment. 

Richard  Beard,  of  Egreraont-place,  New-road,  in  the  county 
Middlesex,  gcntlcniau,  being  a  communication  from 
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foreigner,  rcsidinir  nbroail,  for  improvements  in  printing  calici 
aiiil  otiier  labrics. — Scaled  0th  January,  1840 — 4  months  for 

Alexander  Frances  Campbell,  of  Grout  Plumpsteod,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  Esq.,  anil  Cl.arles  White,  of  the  city  of  Norwich, 
mechanic,  for  improvements  in  ploughs,  part  of  which  im- 
provements are  applicable  to  harrows  and  other  agricultural 
implements. — Sealed  9th  January,  1810— 
rolment. 

Robert  Montgomery,  of  Johnstone,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in 
llie  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  gentleman,  for  an  improvement  or 
improvements  in  spinning  machinery,  applicable  to  mules, 
jennies,  slubbers,  and  other  similar  mechanism. — Sealed  0th 
January,  1840 — 4  months  for  inrolm 

William  Vickers,  of  Firs-hill,  in  the  county  of  York,  manu- 
facturer, being  a  communication  from  a  foreigner,  residing 
abroad,  for  on  improvement  in  tlic  manufacturcof  cast  steel. — 
Sealed  10th  January,  18'10 — 4  months  for  inrolment. 

Christopher  Edward  Dampier,  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
attorn ey-at-Iaw,  for  an  improved  weighing  machine. — Sealed 
Hth  January,  1840. 

John  Leslie,  of  Conduit-street,  Hanover -square,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  tailor,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  a 
certain  foreigner,  residing  abroad,  for  an  invention  of  im- 
provements in  measuring  the  human  figure. — Sealed  15th 
Jantiary,  1840. 

William  Harper,  of  Cowper's-court,  Cornhill,  in  the  city  of 
London,  patent  stove  manufacturer,  and  Thomas  Walker,  of 
Birmingham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for  an  invention  of 
improvements  in  stoves  and  grates,  and  for  preparing  metal 
plates  for  such  stoves,  and  other  purposes. — Sealed  15tli 
January,  1340. 

Matthew  Heath,  of  Furuival's-inn,  in  the  cily  of  London,  gentle- 
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man,   iti   consequence  of  a  communication   from    a   ci 
foreigner,  residing  abroad,  for  improvements  in  clarifying  and   1 
filtering  water,  beer,  wine,  and  other  liquors. — Sealed   IStli  , 
January,  J  840. 

Thomas  Clark  and  Charles  Clark,  of  Wolverham- place,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  iron-founders  and  co-pactnera,  for  an  in- 
vention of  improvements  in  glazing  and  enamelling  cast-iron 
hollow  ware. — Sealed  I2th  January,  1840. 

John  Ainslie,  Farmer,  of  Redhaugh,  near  Dalkirk,  for  an  inven- 
tion of  a  machine  for  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  making ' 
or  moulding  tiles,  brick  retorts,  and  such  like  work  from 
clay.— Sealed  20th  January,  1840. 

Samuel  White,  of  Charlton  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
Esq.,  for  an  invention  of  improvements  for  preventing  persons  j 
from  being  drowned. — Sealed  SOtli  January,  1S40. 

Arthur  Eldred  Walker,  of  Melton-atroet,  Eus ton-square,  en- 
graver, for  an  invention  of  improvements  in  engraving  by 
machinery. — Sealed  20th  January,  1840. 


SEALED     IN    ENGLAND. 
1840. 


To  John  Leo  Nicolas,  of  the  parish  of  Clifton,  Bristol, 
gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in   the   method   of 
constructing  and  propelling  carriages  on  railways  or  com- 
mon roads,  and  through  fields,  for  agricultural  purposea.- 
Ssaled  1st  Januai-y — G  months  for  iiirolment. 
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Samuel  LavvL^oD,  of  Leeds,  and  John  Lawson,  of  the 
same  pUice,  engineers,  and  co-partners,  for  improvcmcnU 
ill  macliinery  for  spinning,  doubling,  and  twisting  flax, 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  being  a 
coininunication. — Sealed  Snd  January — 6  mouths  for  in- 
tolment. 
i  Charles  Grcenway,  of  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  J^aq 

t  certain  improvements  in  reducing  friction  in  wheels  of 
carriages,  which  improvements  arc  also  applicable  to  bear- 

gs  and  journals  of  machinery. — Sealed  3rd  January — 6 

Duths  fur  inrolment. 

John  Francois  Victor  Fabien,  of  King  William-street, 
the  city  of  London,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in 
pumps. — Sealed  7th  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

David  Low,  of  Adams-court,   Old  Broad-street,  mer- 

mt,  for  unprovements  in  machinery  for  crushing,  pre- 

paiing,   and    combing    flas,    hemp,    phornium-tenax,    and 

other  fibrous  substances,  being  a  communication. — Sealed 

7th  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Moaes  Poole,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  obtaining  power,  being  a  communication. — Sealed 
'7th  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Ridgway,  of  Cauldon -place,  Stafford,  china  manu- 
fecturer,  for  an  improvement  in  the  moulds  used  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  other  similar 
substances,  whereby  such  moulds  are  rendered  more  du- 
rable.— Sealed  11th  January— 6  months  for  inrolment. 
■  John  Ridgway,  of  Cauldon-place,  Stafford,  china  manu- 
facturer, and  George  Wall,  the  younger,  of  the  same 
place,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  china  and  earthenware,  and  in  the  apparatus  or 
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machinery  applicable   thereto. — Sealed    11th    January- 
months  for  inrolment. 

John  Ridgway,  of  CauWon-place,  Stafford,  china  manu- 
facturer, and  George  Wall,  the  younger,  of  the  same 
place,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
preparing  bats  of  earthsnware  and  porcelain  clays,  and  of 
forming  or  shaping  them  into  articles  of  earthenware  and 
porcelain,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  applicable 
thereto. — Sealed  lltli  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Robert  Montgomery,  of  Johnstone,  in  the  county  of 
Renirew,  gentleman,  for  an  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  spinning  macliinery  applicable  to  mules,  jennies, 
slubbers,  and  other  similar  mechanism. — Sealed  llih  Jan- 
uary— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Christopher  Edward  Dampier,  of  Ware,  attorney  at  I 
law,  for  an  improved  weighing  machine. — Sealed  I4th  ' 
January — 4  months  for  inrolment. 

Hezekiah  Marshall,  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  architect, 
for  improvements  in  window  sashes  and  frames,  and  in  the 
fastening  of  window  sashes, — Sealed  14th  January — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Arthur  Eldrcd  Walker,  of  Melton-street,  Euston-squarc, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  engraving  by  machinery.— 
Sealed  18th  January — 6  months  for  inrolment, 

Charles  Wheatstone,  of  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square, 
Esq.,  and  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  of  Sussex-cottage, 
Slough,  Esq.,  for  improvements  in  giving  signals  and  sound- 
ing alarums  at  distant  places  by  means  of  electric  currents. 
— Sealed  2lst  JanuEiry — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Samuel  Brown,  of  Finsbury-pavement,  civil   engineer, 

for  improvements  in  making  casks  and  other  vessels  of  or 
from  iron  and  other  metals. — Scaled  21st  January — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 
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Joseph  Ilock  Cooper,  of  BimtiKtham,  gun  makn-,  fi>r 
iinprovcments  in  firc-anns  and  m  the  bolls  to  be  used  thcir- 

ik. — Sealed  Slst  January — 6  months  for  imolmeot. 
^William   Stone,  of  Winsley,  gcntlennau,  for  improvp- 
ments  in  the  manu&cture  of  win«. — Scaled  31st  January 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Hall,  of  Glasgow,  upholsterer,  for  impro^-enienta 
in  beds,  mattrasses,  and  apparatus  applicable  to  bcddteads, 
couches,  and  chairs. — Sealed  21st  Jauuar}' — 6  months  for 
inrolment. 

Arthur  Howe  Holdsworth,  of  Brookhili,  Devon,  Esq., 
for  improvements  in  preserving  wood  from  decay. — Scaled 
21st  January — G  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Coltman,  of  Leicester,  frame-smith,  and  Joscpli 
Wale,  of  the  same  place,  frame-smith,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  employed  in  malting  frame-work,  knitting,  or 
stocking  fabrics. —  Sealed  Slst  January — 6  montlis  for 
inrolment. 

Samuel  Wilkes,  of  Darleston,  iron-founder,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  hinges, — Sealed  21at  January 
— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

George  Wilson,  of  St.  Marti n's-court,  St.  Martin's-lnnc, 
for  an  improved  paper-cutting  machine. — Scaled  2Ist  Jan- 
uary— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Charles  Rowley,  of  Birmingham,  stamper  and  piercer, 
and  Benjamin  Wakefield,  of  Bordesley,  machinist,  for  im- 
proved methods  of  cutting  out,  stamping,  or  forming  and 
piercing  buttons,  shells,  and  backs  for  buttons,  waihers,  or 
other  articles,  from  metal  plate,  with  improvid  machiiirry, 
and  tools  for  those  purposes. — Sealed  2Ut  January — d 
months  for  inrolment. 
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Edward  Halliley,  of  Leeds,  cloth  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  fur  raising  pile  on  woollen  and 

other  fabrics. — Sealed  21at  January — Gnioiitlisforiiirolment. 

William  Hunt,  of  the  Portugal-hotel,  Pleet-street,  Lon- 
don, manufacturing  cliemist,  for  improvements  in  the  ma-   , 
nufacture  of  potash  and  soda  and  their  carbonates. — Sealed 
21st  January, — G  months  for  inrolment. 

Miles  Berry,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  6G,  Chancery-lane, 
patent  agent,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  prussiate  of  soda,  being  a  com- 
munication.— Sealed  21st  January — (J  months  for  inrol- 
ment, 

Jules  Alphonse  Simon  de  Gournay,  of  Bread-street, 
London,  gentleman,  for  improvements  iu  the  manufacture 
of  horse-shoes,  being  a  communication. — Scaled  22nd  Jan- 
uary— G  months  for  inrolment, 

George  Clarke,  of  Manchester,  manufacturer,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  tlie  construction  of  looms  for  weaving, 
— Sealed  23rd  January — G  months  for  inrolment, 

Alexander  Hctt,  of  Gower-street,  Bedford-square,  sur- 
geon, for  certain  improvements  in  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  fire-grates  or  fire-places,  applicable  to  va- 
rious purposes. —  Sealed  23rd  January — 6  months  for  ii 
rolment. 

James  Bingham,  of  Sheffield,  manufacturer,  and  John  ] 
Amory  Bodcn,  of  the  same  place,  manufacturer,  for  cer- 
tain improved  compositions,  which  are  made  to  resemble 
ivory,  bono,  horn,  mother-o'-pearl,  and  other  substances- 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  handles  of  knives,  forks, 
and  razors,  piano-forte  keys,  snuff  boxes,  and  various  ' 
other  articles. — Sealed  25th  January — 6  months  for  inrol- 
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Thomas  Aitken,  of  Chadderton,  Lancaster,  manufacturer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  drawing  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. — Sealed 
28th  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James  Smith,  jun*i  and  Francis  Smith,  of  Spital-works, 
near  Chesterfield,  lace  m^ufacturers,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  figured  bobbin 
net  or  lace. — Sealed  28th  January — 6  months  for  inrol- 
ment. 

William  Pontifex,  of  Shoe-lane,  London,  Coppersmith, 
for  an  improvement  in  treating  fluids  containing  colouring 
matter  to  obtain  the  colouring  matter  therefirom. — Sealed 
28th  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Henry  Curzon,  of  the  borough  of  Kidderminster,  ma- 
chinist, for  certain  improvements  in  steam  engines. — Sealed 
28th  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Whitehouse,  of  West  Bromwich,  Stafford,  iron- 
master, for  improvements  in  preparing  and  rolling  iron  and 
other  metals  or  metallic  alloys,  for  the  manufacture  of 
certain  articles  of  commerce. — Sealed  28th  January — 6 
months  for  inrolment. 

William  Mattershaw  Forman,  of  Sheepshead,  Leicester, 
frame-smith,  for  certain  improvements  in  stocking  frames 
and  machinery  used  in  frame-work  knitting. —  Sealed  28th 
January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 
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n    M                                                            n.    ][.    M. 

'  Clock  before  the  aun,  13m.  S5s. 

18              Mercury  R.  A.  21h.  *8m.  dec. 

—       i)ns™7li.  Im.  M. 

15.  2(1  8. 

—        &pQMGa  mcr.  lOli.  Sim.  M. 

—      VemiK  R.  A.  I9h,  25m.dec.21. 

—       D.L.M2h.  3m.  A. 

5.8. 

18  2S   jinconj.  Willi  theailiffof  dec. 

—      Mara  R.A.  2Sh.  11m.  dec.  IS.  8,S. 

1.55.  N. 

.      —      Ve->ta  n.  A.  15h.  42qi.  dec.  11, 

19  35   2'n=onj.«illiPflllflB.dLff.ofdeo. 

34.  S. 

'2fi.55.N. 

—       JunoR.  A.2li.4flm.dec.3. 12.K. 

3 

IS  31  H'a  BMonil  snlt.  will  im. 

—       Pnllaa  R.  A.  ISh.  23m.  dec.fi. 

1               > 

1  sa  Kcliptic  cooj.  or  «  new  moon 

52.  N. 

1 

15  50  y.'a  firat  aalt.  wilUin. 

—       CertB  R.  A.  ISh.  *7m.  dec.  23. 

'               * 

IS  63   ^incory.mththeDdiff.ordcc. 

4fl.  S, 

1.  1.  8. 

-       Jupiierlt  A.  lflh.5m.  dec.  le. 

B 

Clock  before  the  sun,  I4m.  IDs. 

11).  S. 

—       fi  mcB  ah.  25m.  M. 

—      Sflfurn  R.  A.  17h.  18m.  dec.  21. 

—       SoasseB  mer.  Ih.  48m.  A. 

aa.  8. 

—       I)Kta71i.  25m.  A. 

—      Ceorg.  R.  A.   23h.  7m.  dec.  6. 

10  47  Hlt:  inconj.  wiihthcpdifT.  of 

28  8. 

dec.  1.41.  S. 

—       Mercury  passes  mer.  noon 

aai  11  TiuiaBiththe-un 

—      Venus  passes  mer.  2Ih.  3fim. 

7 

6  10   5incoiij.wilhCereB,diff.ofdec. 

—      Msrs  pusses  mer.  Jh.  21m. 

3,  0.  8. 

—      Jupiter  pssKS  mer.  17li.  12m. 

10 

Clnek  befncE  the  HUH,  Um.  34b. 

—      Saturn  pas^smcr.  ISh.  25m. 

—       a  risea  9li.  3Bm.  M. 

—       Gcorg.  pasSBB  mer.  Ih.  17m. 

—       D  paaaf  E  mer.  5h.  S4m.  A, 

19     1   47    5grentcstUel.Lat.S. 

L 

—       Dsetslli.  2m.  M. 

20                Clock  bcforethesun,  Uni.  7a. 

1 

i    4   p  in  D  or  first  qUHrler. 

—       D  risen  9b.  14ra.  A. 

L 

17  43  li's  Brat  aatl.  will  im. 

—       B  passes  mer.  2h.  3m.  M. 

W         11 

17        pin  Perigee. 

—        Ssets7h.51m.M. 

12 

OcculCin  Tauriim.l6h.  Im. 

23   15  30  Kincotij.wilhtheDdifr.ofdei:. 

I 

.      emieii.  47m. 

«.33.N. 

'             13 

14  38  U'g  third  SMI.  will  im. 

15  36  VeBtaiiip  with  the  sun 

21  42   gin  sup,  coni.  with  the  wn     U 

13 

24  12          Din  Apogee.                           JH 

14 

Oocul  K  io  Geminorum  im.  Dli. 

25              Clock  before  the  sun,  13m.flH 

Sim.  era.  lOh.  23m. 

—       J)risen2h.  9m.  H.               -H 

IS 

Clock  before  the  sun,  14m.  30s. 

—       D  passes  mer.  5h.  4501.- U.   H 

—       DriBe»2h.  32m.  A. 

—        ))  aets  gh.  14m.  H.                  ^H 

—       D  paiwes  mer.  lOh.  56m.  A. 

10  51    Din  O  orlsatiiusner         ^M 

—        pselsSh.  33m.  M. 

2<i     S     9    f,inconj.wllbtbel)diC<]f4l| 

16 

D  eclipsed,  iiivis.  at  Greenwich 

■  6.  38.  N.                     .      ^m 

11  33   Jineonj.wilhller:  difl'ofdec. 

15  59  %•»  first  salt  will  iro. 

0.  9.  N. 

27  15  20  'U's  second  S3(t.  wiU  im. 

17 

Oceul  45  Leonie  im.  8h.  45m. 

17  42  7(.'s  second  satt  will  em, 

1         1 

em.  9h.  4Im, 

29  15     1    Sinconj.  withDdiSl  ofdec.  3. 

17 

I  53  EcliiiLicoppo.orOfullmmn 

14.  N. 

32   Siiiconj.  with  Her:  differ  dec. 

0.  39.  8. 
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Charles  Wye  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  in  thecounty 
of  Lancaster,  genlleman,  for  kit  invention  of  certain 
improvements  in  boilers  and  furnaces,  designed  to  eco- 
.    nomise  fuel  and  /iea(.— [Sealed  22nd  June,  1839.] 

This  invention  consists,  first,  In  the  peculiar  construction 
of  certain  parts  of  the  furnace  called  the  bridge  or  fiame- 
bed,  and  the  application  of  certain  flattened  or  circular 
!  perforated  tubes  connected  therewith,  by  wliich  I  effect  a 

quicker  and  more  complete  incorporation  of  the  combus- 

Itible  gases  issuing  from  the  coal  or  other  fuel  in  the  fur- 
nace, with  the  atmospheric  air  ;  and  by  which  incorporation 
I  a  more  perfect  combustion  of  the  gases  is  eflected,   and 

'  the  fonnatiou  of  smoke  prevented. 

Secondly,  in  a  mode  of  introducing  atmospheric  air  to 
I  the  bridges  and  flame-beds  of  furnaces,  and  to  such  tubes,  by 

^^^        VOL.   XV.  2  D 
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means  of  certain  other  tubes,  pipes,  or  conduits,  in  a  n 

ner  unconnected  with,  and  independently  of  the  air  in  the  ' 

ash-pit. 

Thirdly,  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  introducing  the  atxaos- 
pheric  air  to  the  solid  or  carbonaceous  part  of  the  fuel  oa  | 
the  fire-bars  of  the  furnace,  by  means  of  separate  perforated  j 
tubes  placed  in  the  ash-pit,  so  as  to  distribute  the  air 
equally  to  the  imctor  surface  of  such  bars  and  fuel,  thus 
preventing  too  large,  or  an  undue  quantity  of  ai 
drawn  or  attracted  to  any  one  portion  of  such  bars  and 
fuel,  more  than  to  another. 

Fourthly,  in  the  application  of  an  artificial  blast  as  ■] 
current  of  air  for  the  supply  of  the  before-mentioned  tubes  ] 
or  distributors  at  the  bridge  and  flame-bed,  as  well  as  1 
those  in  the  ash-pit,  by  which  the  current  may  be  increased  J 
or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  the  combustion  of  either  J 
the  gaseous  or  carbonaceous  part  of  the  coals  thus  accele-  I 
rated  or  retarded. 

Fifthly,  in  the  application  of  a  moveable  bridge,  made  of 
fire-clay,  by  which  the  fuel  on  the  bars  is  prevented  from 
interfering  with  the  air  distributors  in  certain  cases,  and 
by  which  also  the  extent  of  fire  surface  and  bars  may  be    I 
increased  or  diminished  at  will.  I 

And  in  order  to  afibrd  the  best  information  for  carrying 
ray  invention  into  efiect,  I  give  the  following  description 
bf  the  process  and  means  I  employ  : — One  mode  of  applying 
my  invention  to  land  boilers  is  exhibited  in  Plate  XVIII., 
at  flg.  1,  which  represents  a  longitudinal  section;  fig.  2,  the  I 
plan ;  fig.  3,  the  cross  section  ;  and  fig.  4,  the  end  view  of  1 
a  boiler,      rf,  d,  represent  a  number  of  flattened  tubes, 
which  I  call  distributors,  made  of  fire-clay,  platinum,  or 
other  material,  sufficient  to  resist  the  intense  heat  of  the 
fire.     If  made  of  fire-clay,  they  may  be  from  about  1  to   I 
\\  inches  in  thickness,  with  an  interior  hollow  space  of  I 
1  to  3  inches  iri  width,  for  the  air  to  pass  through. 
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^ese  distributors  being  introduced  through  correspond- 
ftfg  openings  in  the  brick-worfe,  may  be  as  numerous  as 
shall  be  found  useful,  according  to  the  fize  and  draft  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  nature  of  the  fuel  used, — the  most 
bituminous  coal,  and  the  largest  fiimaces,  requiring  the 
greatest  number.  Any  of  these  tubes  can  readily  be  in- 
troduced or  withdrawn.  One  end  of  these  distributors  is 
closed,  but  the  sides  are  perforated  with  numerous  holes, 
either  circular  or  oblong,  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  through 
which  holes  the  air  will  be  drawn  or  forced,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  as  to  intercept  the  gas  as  it  passes  from  the 
furnace  between  and  beside  the  distributors;  the  object 
being  to  cause  a  thorough  admixture  of  the  atmospheric 
air  with  the  gas  immediately  on  its  issuing  from  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  and  before  it  is  cooled  down  to  the  point  of 
depositing  its  carbon  in  the  form  of  smoke,  in  tlie  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  air  is  introduced  into 
the  centre  of  the  body  of  gas  issuing  from  an  Argand  gas 
burner  or  oil  lamp. 

This  admixture,  by  means  of  small  jets  issuing  from  thd 
numerous  apertures  which  at  once  introduce  the  Mt  to 
all  parts  and  sections  of  the  great  body  of  gas  escaping 
from  the  furnace,  is  the  more  essential,  as  it  is  found,  that 
where  the  required  quantity  of  air  is  introduced  in  a  body, 
through  large  pipes  or  orifices,  the  gas  and  the  air  requir- 
ing time  to  effect  the  necessary  contiguity  of  tlieir  parts, 
have  not  been  adequately  incorporated  until  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  igniting  temperature  of  the  furnace. 

These  distributors,  being  at  a  red  heat,  will  also  pro- 
mote the  heating  of  the  air  as  it  passes  through  tbem,  and 
issues  from  their  numerous  apertures  ;  and  it  will  further 
maintain  the  high  temperature  at  which  the  gas  should  be 
kept  after  having  received  its  due  volume  of  air/  and  which 
18  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  combustion. 
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Anotlier  mode  of  effectiDg  the  admixture  of  the 
the  air,  consists  in  having  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  &ae 
or  flame-bed,  foe  any  required  distance  from  the  bridge, 
covered  or  lined  with  flat  fire-clay  tiles,  perforated  with 
numerous  apertures,  and  in  connection  with  tlie  air  chamr' 
ber.     These  perforated  tiles  will,  in  this  case,  act  the  part  I 
of  distributors,  and  may  be  adopted  where  there  is  not  I 
sufficient  capacity  in  the  flue  to  admit  either  the  horizontal.  I 
or  vertical  distributors,  as  here  described. 

In  placing  these  distributors,  care  must  be  taken  that  I 
sufficient  space  be  left  between  them  for  the  passage  of  I 
the  gas  and  vapours  generated  in  the  furnace,  without  theiii  J 
being  throttled  or  mre-drawn. 

In  fig.  1,  e,la  a.  tube  perforated  witli  holes  from  ^  to  ^  1 
an  inch  in  width.  This  tube,  which  is  closed  at  the  inner 
end,  I  call  the  ash-pit  air  distributor,  as  it  is  intended  to 
distribute  the  air  uniformly  to  the  entire  under  surface  of 
the  fire-bars,  and  among  the  ignited  fuel  upon  them.  The 
mouth  of  the  ash-pit  is  to  be  closed  by  doors,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air,  except  through  the  pipe  e,  which 
may  be  from  9  to  12  inches  diameter,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  ash-pit,  length  of  the  bars,  and  general  draft  of  the 
furnace.  One  effect  of  this  tube  will  be  to  prevent  any 
undue  portion  of  air  being  directed  to  such  parts  of  the 
bars  as  may  be  least  covered  with  fuel,  and  therefore  pre- 
senting greater  facilities  for  its  entrance ;  such  partial 
attraction  and  admission  of  the  air  causing  much  waste  of 
fuel,  particularly  at  the  sides  and  towards  the  back  part  of 
the  furnace  ;  an  irregular  and  undue  intensity  of  heat  by 
such  partial  blasts;  and  tlie  consequent  formation  of  1 
clinkers  and  melting  of  the  bars, 

These  ash-pit  air  distributors  also  present  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  supplying  air  by  an  artificial  blast  from  A 
fen,  cylinder,  or  other  mechanical  means,  where  the  natur^  j 
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draught  may  be  insufficient,  or  the  increase  in  quantity 
may  be  desirable. 

Fig.  5,  represents  the  section  of  a  marine  toiler,  the 
distributors  d,  d,  being  placed  vertically,  on  account  of 
the  flues  being  so  much  narrower  than  in  land  boilers,  and 
not  permitting  any  approach  at  their  udes.  ITie  supply 
of  air  to  the  gas  is  liere  brought  from  an  air  chamber  c, 
placed  under  the  bridge  and  flame-bed,  and  which  chamber 
ia  supplied  by  tubes  g,  g,  to  be  hereafter  described.  The 
number  of  these  distributors  may  here  also  be  varied 
according  to  the  capacity  of  tbe  flues,  and  the  description 
of  the  fuel  used. 

Tbe  tubes  g,  g,  figs.  5  and  10,  are  shewn  as  passing 
through  the  water-ways  of  the  boiler,  a  convenient  situation, 
as  being  thus  out  of  the  way,  and  not  likely  to  be  out  of 
order.  They  may  also  be  made  to  enter  the  air  chamber 
through  the  ash-pit,  as  shewn  at  figs.  6  and  7. 

Another  mode  of  conducting  air  to  this  chamber,  is  by 
laying  a  second  or  false  bottom  to  the  ash-pit  of  iron  plate, 
or  flat  tiles,  under  which  a  space  of  9  or  3  inches  may  be 
left  for  the  air  passage,  and  which  will,  in  such  case,  act 
the  part  of  the  tube  g.  Wlien  this  plan  is  adopted,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  aperture  be  left  at  tlie  sides  or  end 
of  the  ash-pit,  by  which  any  air  might  escape  into  it.  In 
every  case  care  must  be  taken  that  the  air  tubes  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  currents  of  air  in  the  ash-pit,  but  which 
would  not  be  the  case  were  tbe  air  introduced  to  the  dia- 
tributors  by  any  aperture  in  such  ash-pit  at  the  end  or 
sides;  a  mode  which  has  been  adopted  where  a  double 
bridge  has  been  used,  but  which  plan  lias  been  found  un- 
certain in  many  instance.^,  by  reason  of  all  or  the  greatest 
portion  of  tbe  air  being  attracted  from  the  body  of  the  ash- 
pit upwards  towards  the  bars  ;  and  as  this  attraction  goes 
on  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
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in  the  furnace,  and  the  fucility  with  which  it  is  enabled  ta 
pass  througli  tlie  bars  wliero  tliey  arc  but  partially  covered, 
it  frequently  happens  that  no  air  whatever  will  be  left  to 
pass  through  such  aperture  or  double  bridge.  These 
tubes  should  be  made  with  as  large  a  capacity  as  circum^ 
stances  will  admit)  their  shape  being  a  matter  of  no  conse-: 
quence. 

The  admission  of  air  may  be  regulated  by  slides,  as  no 
more  air  should  be  admitted  than  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  consume  the  combustible  gaseous  and  fuUginous  mat- 
ters, and  prevent  the  deposition  of  the  carbon  and  forma- 
tion of  smoke  in  the  flues. 

The  greatest  error  in  ordinary  practice  is  the  admission 
of  too  much  air  at  the  ash-pit,  which  not  only  involves  a 
great  waste  of  fuel  and  heat,  but,  by  causing  too  much 
oxygen  to  be  there  combined  with  the  carbonaceous  matter 
on  the  bars,  sets  so  much  nitrogen  free  as  materially  to 
obstruct  the  process  of  combustion  further  on  in  the  fur- 
nace flues,  whereby  many  injurious  gases,  of  which  nitro- 
gen is  the  base,  are  generated. 

Fig.  6,  represents  the  end  siew  of  a  marine  boiler,  in 
three  sections,  shewing  several  situations  in  whicli  these 
air  tubes  may  be  placed.  In  the  two  furnaces  to  the  right, 
(Nos,  1  and  2,)  these  tubes  g,  g,  are  seen  placed  in  the 
centre  of  and  passing  through  the  ash-pit  air  distributor  e, . 
a  convenient  situation,  where  such  air  distributor  may 
be  made  sufficiently  capacious.  In  the  centre  sections, 
(Nos.  S  and  4,)  tliese  tubes  are  placed  on  each  side  of  tlie 
air  distributor,  as  also  seen  in  fig.  7.  In  the  left-hand 
sections  of  this  boiler,  (Nos.  .5  and  G,)  the  tubes  are  shevni 
as  entering  and  passing  through  the  water-ways  to  the 
chamber  c,  as  already  described.  In  this  figure,  l,  l,  re- 
presents an  iron  plate  passing  along  the  front  of  the  boiler, 
and  affording  a  convenient  rest  for  the  several  tubes  and 
ash-pit  distributors,  and  for  hanging  the  ash-pit  doors  to. 
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Fig.  8,  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  furnace  in  the  fire 
rotmi ;  R,  the  lire  door ;  g,  g,  the  air  tubes ;  e,  the  ash- 
pit distributor;  p,  p,  falling  doors  to  close  the  ash-pit 
entrance,  which  should,  in  all  cases,  be  nell  filled. 

Fig.  9,  is  a  section  of  fig.  5,  across  the  air  distributors, 
and  shewing  also  the  position  of  the  bars  and  door-way  n, 
\>y  which  access  can  be  had  to  the  chamber  c,  and  &om 
vrhich  any  of  the  distributors,  when  accidently  broken  or 
burned  away,  may  be  coiifeniently  replaced.  Instead  of 
this  door  N,  an  arch  may  be  thrown  across  in  the  brick- 
work, and  afterwards  built  up,  a  corresponding  arch  being 
thrown  across  and  built  up  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber, aa  seen  in  fig.  19,  to  give  occasional  access  to  the 
flues. 

Fig,  10,  is  a  plan  of  fig,  5,  shewing  the  sections  of  di»- 
Iributors  and  the  situations  of  the  air  tubes  g,  g. 

Fig.  11,  is  a  section  of  the  same,  shewing  the  iron  sleep- 
ers A,  and  cross  bars  i,  t,  on  which  the  bricks,  forming  the 
flame-bed,  are  placed ;  and  in  which  bricks  the  ends  of  the 
vertical  distributors  are  imbedded  to  give  them  stability. 
To  increase  this  stability  further,  in  a  steam  ship,  if  neces- 
sary, a  fire-clay  slab  may  be  placed  across  their  upper  ends, 
with  grooves,  into  wliich  they  may  be  made  to  fit- 
Fig.  13,  is  a  cross  section  of  the  same,  shewing  the 
manner  in  which  the  cross  bars  are  laid  on  the  sleepers, 
and  also  the  brick-work  closing  the  back  of  the  air  cham- 
ber, with  the  arch  as  above  described. 

Fig.  7|  is  a  section  of  a  marine  furnace.  M,  is  the  false 
moveable  bridge,  made  of  fire-clay,  in  one  piece,  or  it  may 
be  conveniently  made  of  ordinary  fire-blocks.  The  object 
of  this  separate  bridge  piece  is  to  give  an  elevation  at  the 
end  of  the  bars  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  passing  too  far, 
and  interfering  with  the  distributors,  where  there  may  not 
iiappen  to  be  space  or  capacity  enough  at  the  tii  "   'he 
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furnace  to  allow  of  the  bridge  being  raised  to  the  usual 
height.  In  such  case,  the  use  of  this  false  bridge  allows 
of  longer  distributors  being  used,  and  by  making  it  moveable 
it  gives  the  means  of  extending  or  shortening  the  range  of  i 
effective  fire  surface  in  the  furnace. 

Fig.  13,  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  \i,  a  cross 
section  of  a  boiler,  shewing  a  desirable  plan  for  using  the 
distributors,  particularly  where  the  flue  is  not  sufficiently 
capacious  to  admit  full-sized  distributors,  or  where  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  is  of  a  circular  or  irregular  shape.  In 
this  case  it  will  bo  sufficient  if  the  distributors  rise  10  t^ 
12  inches  from  the  flame-bed,  leaving  an  intenal  between 
them  and  the  boiler  above  them,  as  shewn  in  the  drawing. 

It  will  here,  however,  be  advisable,  tliough  not  abso- . 
lutely  necessary,  to  introduce,  transversely,  three-inch  fire- 
blocks  /,  I,  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  boiler,  and  projecting 
downwards,  alternately,  between  each  distributor.  The 
eifect  of  these  wiD  be  to  prevent  the  stream  of  unignited 
gas  from  passing  over  the  distributors  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  jets  of  air  issuing  from  the  orifices  of 
some  of  them.  The  air  tubes  may  be  introduced  through 
the  brick-work  in  any  convenient  situation. 

I  would  here  observe,  that  in  ail  furnaces,  using  bitumi- 
nous coal,  the  operation  of  charging  should  be  so  managed 
that  there  be  always  in  the  furnace  a  portion  of  coals  giving 
out  gas  ;  the  quantity  of  gas  generated  being  as  uniform  as 
possible,  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  having  too  much  at  one 
time,  and  too  little  at  another ;  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious, 
aa  the  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  combustible  gas  generated. 

The  best  mode  of  effecting  this  purpose  of  producing 
equal  quantities  of  such  gas  in  equal  times,  is  by  charging 
parts,  or  sections  only,  of  the  furnace  at  one  time ;  by 
which  means  one  part  of  the  bars  will  be  co\'ered  with 
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li-eah  fuel,  while  other  parts,  at  the  same  time,  will  have 
clear  red  fuel  on  them,  more  or  less,  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence. This  mode  of  alternate  charging  will  be  found 
most  economic  and  effective. 

The  operation  of  feeding  the  furnace  to  produce  this 
effect,  may  be  performed  by  meana  of  an  iron  box  or 
charger,  as  practised  in  many  gas  establish  me  nts. 

An  oblong  box,  as  lai^e  as  the  door  of  the  furnace  will 
conveniently  admit,  and  sufficient  to  contain  one-half  or 
one-fourth  of  a  full  charge,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  being 
filled,  is  tlirust  rapidly  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  long 
projecting  handles,  and  instantly  emptied  on  that  section 
of  the  bars  intended  to  be  covered, — the  process  of  charg- 
ing the  other  sections,  alternately,  being  carried  on  at 
stated  intervals.  In  this  way  the  longitudinal  halves  of  a 
furnace  may  he  charged  alternately ;  or,  if  the  furnaces  he 
very  large,  the  charging  may  be  divided  into  four  alternate 
operations,  one  for  each  quarter. 

This  mode  of  feeding  has  many  advantages: — lat,  in 
being  less  laborious ;  2nd,  in  requiring  the  doors  to  be 
kept  open  for  shorter  intervals  during  the  operation,  and 
thus  not  exposing  the  body  of  the  furnace  and  boiler  so 
long  to  a  current  of  cold  air;  and  3rd,  in  enabling  the 
engineer  to  know  exactly  what  quantity  of  coals  are  con- 
sumed iu  a  given  time,  which  he  cannot  directly  tell  when 
the  fire  is  fed  by  a  shovel. 

Fig.  15,  is  the  longitudinal,  and  fig.  16,  tlie  transverse 
section  of  a  locomotive  boiler,  shewing  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  distributors  to  the  ordinary  fire  tubes.  In  this 
figure  they  are  seen  entering  those  fire  tubes  and  passing 
through  two-thirds  of  their  length.  These  distributors 
are,  as  before  mentioned,  closed  at  the  inner  end,  imd 
perforated  with  holes,  which,  »"  »eii   through 

them,  present  the  apj  tfi 
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striking  against  the  inner   surface   of  tlie   fire  tubes, 
thougii  it  were  a  body  of  dame,  instead  of  air,  which  th^ 
distributed. 

These  distributors  are  supplied  with  air  iirom  a  box  <^ 
placed  so  aa  to  receive  a  strong  current  from  the  forward 
motion  of  the  engine,  and  through  which  they  may  be,  at 
any  time,  withdrawn  when  the  fire  tubes  require  cleaning 
out.  The  opening  of  tliis  box  may  be  regulated  by  a 
re^ster.  In  the  drawing,  w,  is  the  fire  box ;  x,  the  ashr 
pit ;  1/,  the  door  of  ash-pit,  which,  when  the  engine  is  in 
motion,  is  kept  open  ;  but,  when  at  rest,  this  door,  by 
being  closed,  causes  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  z,  x,  are  the 
ordinary  fire  tubes,  and  d,  d,  the  distributors, 

As  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  particular  aumber^ 
dimensions,  or  situation  of  the  several  parts  here  described, 
they  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  constructions  of  furnaces 
and  boilers,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  may 
be  placed,  and  which  may  be  effected  by  any  competent 
persons; — these,  my  inventions,  being  apphcable  and  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  descriptions  of  furnaces,  stove?,  or 
boilera,  where  coal  is  consumed. 

That  the  above  arrangements  for  producing  the  greatest' 
calorific  effect,  may  be  better  understood,  I  add  the  follow* 
ing  observations : — 

Hitherto,  in  the  construction  of  furnaces,  due  attention, 
has  not  been  given  to  the  chemical  conditions  of  the  form- 
ation of  smoke,  and  the  important  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  volatile  and  the  fixed  constituents  of  coal; 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  respectively  give  out 
heat;  and  the  pecuharities  of  their  respective  modes  of 
combustion.  Smoke  is  the  result  of  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  the  volatile  products  of  coal,  in  consequence  of. 
their  being  mixed  with  either  too  small  or  too  large  a  pro* 
portion  of  atmospheric  air,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
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JKture  is  below  the  point,  eitlier  of  its  accension  or  com- 
plete combustion,  Either  of  these  circumstances,  that  is, 
too  little  air  with  a  high  temperature,  or  too  much  air  with 
a  low  temperature,  causes  the  separation  of  the  carbon 
from  the  hydrogen,  and  the  consequent  change  of  the  car- 
bon, from  the  colorless  invisible  state  of  gaseous  combi- 
nation, into  a  black  palpable  and  pulverulent  form. 

The  carburettcd  hydrogen  gases  require,  as  the  con- 
dition of  their  complete  combustion,  1st,  that  they  be  inti- 
mately blended  with  an  appropriate  volume  of  atmospheric 
air,  which  volume  varies  with  tlie  nature  of  the  combustible 
gas ;  and  2nd,  that  after  having  been  so  mixed  with  the 
air,  the  mixture  be  then  heated  to  its  temperature  of  ac- 
cension, or  be  brought  in  contact  with  flame, — in  other 
words,  that  they  be  kindled  or  lighted,  as  a  jet  of  gas  ia 
lighted  on  its  issuing  from  the  orifices  of  the  beak. 

Again,  as  one  cubit  foot  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
requires  two  cubit  feet  of  oxygen,  or  about  ten  cubit  feet 
of  atmospheric  air,  while  one  cubit  foot  of  bicarburetted 
hydrogen  (or  olefiant  gas)  requires  three  cubit  feet  of  oxy- 
gen or  fifteen  of  air,  to  effect  complete  combustion, — these 
proportional  volumes  of  air  must  be  supplied,  and  so  inti- 
mately blended,  as  to  bring  the  combustible  gases  and 
atmospheric  air  within  the  sphere  of  their  reciprocal  che- 
mical attraction ;  for,  otherwise,  the  inflammable  gases  will 
not  be  completely  saturated  with  oxygen,  that  is,  will  not 
be  consumed ;  and,  consequently,  the  full  calorific  cflecta 
of  the  body  of  gas,  generated  from  the  coals,  will  not  bo 
obtained. 

Now,  in  ordinary  furnaces,  as  generally  constructed,  the 
air  cannot  reach  the  body  of  gas  that  escapes  from  the  fire- 
place into  the  flues,  except  by  passing  through  the  highly 
ignited  fuel  laid  upon  the  bars  of  the  grate,  whereby  much 
of  its  oxygen  gets  saturated,  inert,  and  incapable  of  con- 
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-  auming  or  burning  the  residuary  combustible  gases  i 
fuliginous  vapours,  to  whatever  intensity  of  heat  the  be 
form  mixture  be  subjected. 

The  unignited  gaseous  mixture,  in  travelling  through 
the  dues,  loses  temperature  very  fast,  and  deposits  the 
eliminated  carbon  in  the  form  of  sooty  smoke.  Thus  not 
only  much  of  the  carbon,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  hydrogen, 
with  which  it  was  previously  comhiued,  are  lost  to  the  fur- 
nace for  the  purposes  of  ignition  and  heat ;  while  some  of 
the  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  nitrogen,  forms  ammonia, 
or  gas,  which,  by  its  presence,  is  eminently  obstructive 
of  the  high  temperature  of  flame. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  construction  of  toj  ftirnace,  I 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  are  strictly  in  con-  I 
formity  with  the  complex  chemical  processes  going  on  in 
the  furnace,  and  serve  to  supply  each  process  with  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  its  completion,  and  in  their  proper 
order: — 1st,  the  generation  of  the  combustible  gas  from 
each  fresh  charge  of  fuel,  by  the  radiant  heat  resulting 
from  the  preceding  charges,  then  in  a  high  state  of  incan- 
descence ;  2nd,  the  supplying  such  gas  with  the  quantity  i 
of  oxygen  required  for  its  most  perfect  chemical  imion  I 
and  combustion,  and  this  in  a  manner  most  favourable  to 
their  instantaneous  and  complete  intermixture;  3rd,  the 
effecting  this  incorporation  of  the  gas,  and  the  atmospheric 
■air,  not  only  in  the  proper  quantity,  but  at  the  proper 
time,  that  is,  before  the  mixture  has  passed  into  the  flues 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature  essential  to 
ignition ;  4th,  the  supplying  this  atmospheric  air  from  a 
source  independent  of  the  currents  in  the  ash-pit,  and  thus 
preventing  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  incandescent 
carbonaceous  fuel  on  the  bars,  which  would,  in  such  case, 
have  deteriorated  it  by  saturating  much  of  its  oxygen; 
5tii,  the   separating  the  two  portions  of  air,  respectively 
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required  for  the  volatile  and  the  Gsed  portions  of  the  coat, 
and  preventing  any  interference  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
which  might  have  disturbed  or  affected  the  complete  opera- 
tion of  each. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and 
the  modes  of  carrying  tlie  same  into  execution,  1  do  not 
claim  the  introduction  of  air  to  the  bridge,  which  has 
^ready  been  done  by  others ;  neither  the  plan  of  increasing 
the  current  of  air  by  an  artificial  blast ;  hut  I  specially 
and  exclusively  claim  as  my  invention,  first,  the  use,  con- 
struction, and  application  of  the  perforated  air  distributors, 
by  which  tlie  atmospheric  air  is  more  immediately  and  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  combustible  gases  generated  in 
the  furnace.  Secondly,  the  application  of  distinct  pipes  or 
tubes,  by  which  the  air  is  conducted  to  the  gases  at  the 
bridge  and  flame-bed,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  he 
placed,  where  such  pipes  or  tubes  are  the  means  of  bring- 
ing such  air  to  the  gas,  independently  of  the  air  in  the 
ash-pit,  or  other  part  of  the  furnace  or  flues.  Thirdly, 
the  use  and  application  of  separate  perforated  tubes,  situ- 
ated in  the  ash-pit,  as  the  means  of  distriliuting,  uniformly 
and  along  the  under  side  of  the  bars,  the  air  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  the  ignited  fuel  on  them.  Fourthly, 
the  application  of  a  current  of  air,  artificially  created  by  a 
fan  or  other  mechanical  means,  when  in  connection  with 
such  pipes  and  air  distributors,  as  a  means  of  regulating 
the  quantity  of  air  to  either  class  of  air  distributors.  Fiftlily, 
the  use  of  a  moveable  false  bridge,  laid  on  the  bars,  by 
which  tlie  extent  of  the  fire  surface  may  be  increased  or 
diminished. — llnrolled  in  the  Ralls  Chapel  Office,  De- 
cember 1839.] 

icificatiou  drawn  by  the  FaCentee,— the  Chemie*!  Analysis  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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7*0  Joseph  Green,  of  Ranelagh-groce,  Chelsea,  in  th6\ 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  an  improvemerSA 
on  or«i».— [Sealed  2nd  June,  1838.] 

This  invention  consists  in  rendering  the  reflected  heat  of 
an  ordinary  Dutch  oven,  or  other  oven  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  more  eflicient  and  available  for  the  purpose  of, 
baking: — first,  by  covering  the  material  to  be  baked,  wherf.' 
placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  oven,  with  a  close  cover,  rf 
fastened  to  the  shelf  as  always  to  retain  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  oven,  as  is 
most  conducive  to  the  eflfect  required ;  and  secondly,  by 
placing  a  reflecter  or  curved  plate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oven,  corresponding  in  curve  with  its  domed  top, 
nearly  so. 

Plate  XIX.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  aide  view  of  one  of 
improved  ovens,  in  section,  shewing  the  relative  distancd 
at  which  the  new  parts  are  kept  from  the  back,  top,  and 
bottom  of  the  oven,  o,  O,  is  an  ordinary  tin  Dutch  oven ; 
H,  is  the  handle  by  which  the  whole  is  lifted ;  s,  is  a  move- 
able shelf  of  rolled  plate  iron,  resting  on  two  side  bracket*' 
and  one  back  bracket  B,  B,  b;  this  shelf  should  be  om 
eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  oven,  except  at  the 
back,  where  it  rests  on  the  bracket,  and  at  the  front  where 
it  touches  at  each  side.  On  the  shelf  is  a  cast-iron  cover  c, 
wliich  is  attached  to  the  shelf  at  the  back  part  by  a  hinge 
or  joint  j,  as  here  shewn,  and  should  fit  down  perfectly 
close.  On  the  shelf  p,  is  supposed  to  be  a  pie  or  pudding, 
undergoing  the  process  of  baking;  R,  is  a  curve  or  con- 
cave reflecting  plate  made,  like  the  oven,  of  tin,  and  cor- 
responding, as  nearly  as  may  be,  witli  the  curve  of  the  top 
of  the  oven.  This  reflecting  plate  rests  against  the  end  of 
the  back  bracket,  and  is  kept  from  sliding  forward  by  the 
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lip  or  rim  in  iront  of  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  Fig.  g,  is  a 
front  elevation  of  fig.  1.  Fig.  3,  ia  a  separate  view  of  the 
shelf  and  cover  removed  from  the  oven,  the  dotted  lines 
shewing  the  position  the  cover  would  take  when  llirown 
completely  back  on  its  hinge.  Fig.  4,  ia  a  stout  holder  or 
instrument,  made  of  round  iron  rod,  for  removing  the  shelf 
from  the  oven  when  hot.  Fig.  5,  is  a  diagram  shewing  the 
shape  of  the  shelf  in  plan,  and  its  distance  from  the  sides 
of  the  oven. 

I  claim  as  nay  invention  the  projecting  iron  shelf  and 
cover  united  to  it  by  a  hinge,  in  order  to  preserve  it  at  one 
settled  distance  from  the  back  and  sides  of  the  oven  ;  and 
also  the  reilecting  plate  underneath  all,  as  applied  to  an 
ordinary  Dutch  oven,  or  any  other  oven  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, thereby  constituting  my  said  improvement  on  ovens. 
■  •—[InroUed  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  December,  1888.] 


To  "WiLiiAM  Hawes,  of  Old  Barge-house,  Christ  Church, 
soap  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap ;  parts  of  which  improvements  are  appli- 
cable io  preparing  tallow  far  the  manufacture  of  can- 
dles.—[Sealed  12th  June,  1839.] 

This  invention  is  for  a  method  of  obtaining  saponification, 
by  mechanical  means,  instead  of  boiling  the  tallow  or  other 
fatty  materials  with  the  alkahne  leys,  as  in  the  ordinaiy 
process  of  soap  making. 

An  upright  shaft,  having  radial  arms  afilxed  thereto,  is 
placed  or  mounted  in  the  boiler,  or  other  vessel  containing 
the  tallow  or  other  fatty  materials,  and  is  caused  to  revolve 
by  any  suitable  mechanical  contrivance.  Upon  the  up- 
right shaft  being  put  in  motion,  the  alkaline  ley  is  poured- 
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in  slowly,  and  a  perfect  incorporatiou  of  the  ingredient! 
takes  place,  by  means  of  tlie  radial  arms  on  the  upright 
shaft.     Other  mechanical  contrivances  may  he  adopted 
cause  the  required  admixture  of   the  materials,  but 
patentee  prefers  the  one  mentioned. 

The  tallow  in  the  boiler  is  to  be  kept  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature aa  is  compatible  with  its  remaining  in  a  state  of 
fluidity.  No  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredi- 
ents is  required ;  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  when  saponi- 
fication takes  place,  aa  the  ingredients  begin  to  thicken 
directly  that  it  commences. 

The  same  mechanical  contrivance  is  used  for  producii 
the  saponification  of  tallow  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
The  cream  of  lime  used  in  this  process  being  added  gT»?. 
dually  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alkaline  ley  in  thai 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  fatty  materials  do  not  requir»] 
boiling  in  these  processes,  but  are  kept  dissolved  at  a  low ; 
temperature  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat 

The  patentee  claims  producing  saponification  by  mecha- 
nical means,  without  submitting  the  materials  to  the  boihng 
process. — [InroUed  in  tke  Inrolment  Office,  December, 
1839.] 
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To  Charles  Green,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county  t 
Warwick,  gold  plater,  for  improvements  in  the  mam 
facture    of  brass    and   copper    tubing. — [Sealed   S7tlf9 
June,  1838.] 

These  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  c 
per  tubing  consist,  in  casting  the  copper  or  brass  in  shorti 
tubes,  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  internal  diameter, 
and  a  larger  external  diameter  than  those  of  the  intended 
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»es  when  finislied,  and  afterwards  drawing  or  forcing  the 
tubes  through  holes  or  dies  until  they  liave  attained  the 
length,  form,  and  ihicttness  desired ; — my  process  being 
similar  to  that  for  which  John  Wilkinson  obtained  letters 
patent,  in  or  about  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety,  for  a  method  of  making  lead  pipes  ;  which 
latter  process  has,  since  the  expiration  of  the  said  patent, 
become  commonly  practised ;  but  the  said  process  of  Wil- 
kinson, so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  baa  never  been 
applied  to  the  fabrication  of  tubes  of  copper  or  brass. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  method  of  making  copper  or 
brass  tubes,  as  commonly  practised,  in  order  to  shew,  more 
plainly,  the  advantages  of  the  method  for  which  I  have 
obtained  Her  Majesty's  letters  patent. 

The  common  method  or  mode  of  manufacturing  copper 
or  brass  tubes  or  pipes,  consists  in  first  casting  the  copper 
or  brass  into  ingots,  and  subjecting  the  said  ingots  to  the 
rolling  or  laminating  mill,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness 
of  the  said  ingots  to  the  thickness,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
intended  tubes ;  the  metal  is  then  sheared  or  cut  into  the 
necessary  widths  for  making  the  tubes  or  'pipes  required. 
The  edges  of  the  said  strips  are  made  to  approach  together, 
by  bending  the  strips  in  the  direction  of  their  least  dimen- 
sions, and,  by  means  of  solder,  connecting  the  edges  or 
seams  together,  either  by  what  is  commonly  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  lap  joint  or  a  pirap  joint,  the  former  having  the 
edges  bevelled,  those  of  the  latter  being  square ;  such 
tubes,  after  having  their  edges  soldered  or  brazed  together, 
are  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  draw  bench,  and 
draw  plate  or  die,  the  tubes  being  drawn  through  a  num- 
ber of  holes,  as  in  the  drawing  of  wire  or  lead  pipes,  until 
they  are  sufficiently  reduced  in  diameter. 

Now,  in  my  improved  method  of  manufacturing  copper 
and  brass  tubes,  I  cast  the  copper  or  brass  upon  a  core,  or 
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mandrill  of  coro  sand,  or  other  proper  material, 
within  a  matrix  or  mould  of  iron  or  sand,  as  may  be  most 
convenient,  the  core  being  of  the  dimensions  which  I  in- 
tend to  give  to  the  tube  internally,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
matrix  mould  of  tho  dimensions  which  I  intend  to  give  to 
the  cast  tube  externally;  I  then  insert  a  iflandrill  withiB' 
the  tube,  and  subject  the  cast  tube  to  the  operation  of  ft' 
draw  bench,  and  draw  plate  or  dies,  until  the  extemi 
diameter  of  such  tube  is  reduced  to  the  thickness  required 
the  internal  diameter  being  supported  by  the  mandrill 
inserted  within  the  tube,  is  prevented  from  diminishing, 
aa  it  would  were  the  tube  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
the  draw  bench,  and  draw  plate  or  dies,  without  the  sup-^ 
port  afforded  to  it  by  the  mandrill. 

The  copper  or  brass  tube  being  drawn  or  forced, 
above,  by  a  draw  bench,  through  a  draw  plate,  dies,  whii 
ties,  collets,  or  holes,  successively  decreasing  m  area,  tli»] 
copper  or  brass  tube  is  reduced  in  external  diameter, 
extended  to  the  required  length,  retaining  the  neces 
thickness  of  metal  of  the  tube.  The  brass  tube,  being 
mixture  of  zinc  and  copper,  (of  which  brass  is  composed,)' 
will  require,  after  having  been  drawn  or  forced  through 
the  draw  plate,  dies,  whirtles,  collets,  or  holes,  to  undergo 
a  process  called  annealing,  in  order  to  restore  that  degree 
of  malleability  to  tlie  brass  of  which  the  process  of  draw- 
ing deprives  it ;  such  annealing  process  is  also  necessary  io 
manufacturing  copper  tubes,  but  as  copper  is  a  softer  mel 
than  the  diifercnt  compositions  of  copper  and  zinc,  call* 
and  known  by  the  name  of  brass,  tubes  formed  of  copper 
will  require  less  annealing  than  those  formed  of  brass, 
which  annealing  is  a  process  well  known,  and  commonly 
practised  by  workers  in  copper  and  brass,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  further  described,  as  the  quantity  of  annealing 
requisite  will  depend  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
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workman  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  tubes,  whether 
such  tubes  are  formed  of  copper  or  of  brass. 

As  my  improved  method  of  making  tubes  of  copper  and 
brass  without  any  seam  or  soldered  joint,  will  require  a 
draw  bench  of  greater  power  than  those  now  in  use,  on 
acccount  of  the  gieatcr  than  ordinary  thickness  of  mctnl 
required  in  my  process,  I  proceed  to  describe  the  apparatus 
by  which  I  manufacture  the  same,  though  I  lay  no  claim 
to  such  draw  bench  or  apparatus,  except  so  far  as  drawing 
brass  and  copper  tubing  without  a  seam  or  joint,  is  con- 
cerned, as  before  described. 

Plate  XIX.,  fig.  I,  represents  a  view  of  my  draw 
bench,  in  which  an  endless  screw  a,  actuates  or  drives  a 
worm  wheel  B,  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  c,  and  firmly  attached 
thereto  a  wheel  d,  (round  which  the  chain  E,  coils  by  the 
rotation  of  the  wheel  d,)  is  actuated  through  the  medium 
of  the  shaft  c,  and  turns  with  it ;  the  end  of  the  chain  E, 
is  attached  to  the  connecter  and  mandrill  by  the  mode 
shevm  in  the  drawing,  or  it  may  be  attached  by  pincers  in 
the  usual  method.  Motion  is  given  by  a  steam  engine,  or 
other  i)ower,  to  the  worm-wheel,  which  puts  in  motion  the 
chain  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  draws  the  tube  and 
mandrill  vrithin  it  attached  thereto,  by  either  of  the  me- 
thods above  described,  through  the  liole  in  the  die,  whirtlc, 
collet,  or  draw  plate ;  wliich  die,  whirtle,  collet,  or  draw 
plate,  is  shewn  at  g,  fig.  1,  together  with  a  tube  and  a 
mandrill  or  triblet,  within  the  said  tube  ;  upon  which  man- 
drill or  triblet  the  said  tube,  whether  of  copper  or  brass,  Js 
extended  to  the  required  length  by  being  passed  through 
holes,  which  decrease  in  area  so  as  to  form  the  tube  re- 
quired. 

The  wheel  D,  to  which  the  chain  is  attached,  admits  of 
being  thrown  out  of  gear  or  disengaged,  the  chain  being 
drawn  back  by  hand ;    on  re-engaging  the  wh^el  "-  the 
operation  of  drawing  the  tube  can  be  repeater 
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Fig.  2,  is  a  side  elevation  of  my  draw  bench,  where  cor-* 
responding  parts  of  fig.  I,  are  marked,  or  designated  by 
like  characters.  The  draw  plate,  die,  coUot,  or  whirtle,  is 
shewn  in  section,  with  the  tube  and  the  mandiill  or  triblet, 
within  the  die,  collet,  whirtle,  or  draw  plate,  -J 

Fig.  3,  shews  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  connecter,  to  be4 
screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  mandrill  or  triblet,  and  afc*  I 
tached  to  the  chain,  as  before  described,  after  the  end  of 
the  mandrill  or  triblet  has  been  forced  through  the  copper 
or  brass  tube,  such  connecter  being  also  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  mandiill  or  triblet  out  of  the  copper  or 
brass  tube  at  the  reverse  end,  previoudy  to  such  tube  nn- 
dei^oing  the  process  of  annealing,  as  before  described ; 
and  which  mandrill  or  triblet  must  be  forced  into  such 
tube  before  it  is  again  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
draw  bench,  and  draw  plate  or  die,  after  each  annealing  i 
and  the  number  of  such  annealing  processes  must  obviously 
depend  upon  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  metal  of 
which  such  copper  or  brsiss  tube  is  composed,  as  well  as 
the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  workman  employed  in  the 
manipulation. 

Fig.  7,  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  mandrill,  shewing 
the  screwed  ends,  with  a  fini^ed  tube  upon  the  mandril]. 

Fig.  8,  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  said  tube  before 
being  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  draw  bench ;  and 
it  will  be  perceived  by  the  end  view  of  fig.  8,  that  the 
tube,  whether  of  copper  or  brass,  has  no  seam  or  soldered 
joint,  such  tube  being  prevented  from  slipping  over  the 
mandrill  by  its  truncated  or  contracted  end,  as  shewn  in 
the  sectional  drawings,  figs.  7  and  8 ;  which  method,  for 
peventing  the  tube  from  slipping  over  the  mandrill,  is  com- 
monly practised  in  drawing  lead  pipes  or  tubes  under  t 
said  process  of  John  Wilkinson,  before  referred  to. 

Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  are  respectively  a  side  elevation  of  ■ 
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copper  or  brass  tube,  from  the  casting, — a  sectional  eleva- 
tion of  the  same,  shewing  the  tliickness  of  luotal  and  the 
form  of  the  reduced  or  truncated  end,  to  prevent  the  tube 
slipping  over  the  mandrill, — and  a  sectional  elevation  of  a 
finished  tube. 

Fig.  9,  shews  another  method  which  I  use  in  the  first 
process  of  drawing  brass  and  copper  tubes.  A,  is  a  plan, 
and  B,  a  side  elevation  of  a  tool,  through  which  the  tubes 
are  passed,  and  is  composed  of  four  sheaves  or  blocks,  re- 
volving upon  fixed  axles,  similar  to  the  sheaves  of  pulley- 
blocks,  placed  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  and  which  sheaves 
grasp  the  tube,  on  motion  being  communicated  to  it  by 
the  draw  bench,  which  tool,  as  above  described,  is,  when 
used,  fixed  in  like  manner,  and  substituted  for  the  draw 
plate  or  whittle,  as  shewn  in  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
draw  bench,  at  figs.  1  and  2. 

Fig.  10,  shews  a  section  and  elevation  of  an  iron  tube, 
upon  which  the  cores  are  made.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  mandrill  from  the  finished  tube,  I  insert 
the  finished  tube  and  mandrill  within  another  tube,  the 
internal  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  tlie  external  di- 
ameter of  the  finished  tube,  and  which,  on  the  mandrill 
being  withdrawn,  prevents  the  finished  tube  from  pucker- 
ing, bulging,  or  splitting. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  he  practised  and  carried 
into  effect,  I  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  what  I 
claim,  under  the  letters  patent  granted  to  me  for  my  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper  tubing, 
that  is  to  say, — my  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass  and  copper  tubing,  consist  in  casting  such  tubes  of 
copper  or  brass  after  the  method  for  which  John  Wilkinson 
obtained  letters  patent  for  a  method  of  making  lead  pipes, 
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and  lor  the  iiiiinufacturiiig  sucli  copper  or  brass  tubes  with- 
out aeara  or  soldered  joint,  by  the  methods  inserted  and 
described  in  this  my  specification. — \InroUed  in  the  Inrol- 
ment  Office,  December,  1838.] 


To  Robert  Essex,  ofthepai-ish  of  St.  Mary,  Islingti 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  silversmith,  for  his  invi 
tion    of  certain  improvements  in  the    construction    of 
paddle  wheels,  and  in  the  paddle  boxes  or  cases  of^ 
steam  vessels. — [Sealed  8th  February,  1838.] 

This  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  the  conatruD^ 
tion  of  paddle  wheels,  and  in  the  paddle  boxes  or  cases  of' 
steam  vessels,   applies  only  to  such  steam  vessel 
furnished  with  masts,  rigging,  and  sails,  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  winds,  and  either  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  steam  and  assist  in  propelling  the  vessel, 
or  to  be  used  by  themselves,  independent  of  the  steam 
power; — and  the  object  of  my  improvements  is  to  con- 
struct and  apply  the  rotary  paddle  wheels,  with  their  pad- 
dle boards,  to  steam  vessels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  use 
of  the  same,  for  propelhiig  the  vessel,  may  be  suspended 
or  dispensed  with  when  required,   and  a  portion  of  tbe 
paddle  wheel  removed  from  out  of  the  water,  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  which  it  would  do 
allowed  to  remain  in  tlie  water  in  a  quiescent  state ; — ai 
consists  in  constructing  and  adapting  the  paddle  wheels  ai 
their  paddle  boxes  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the.' 
paddles  and  the  wheels  (as  quadrants,  sections,  or  aeg- 
meutSj)   may  be  easily  and  readily  removed  out  of 
water,  and  placed  within  the  paddle  boxes  or  cases 
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other  canvenient  situations,  where  such  portions  will  be 
secure  from  damage,  and  ready  to  be  easily  applied  to  the 
wheel  when  again  wanted ; — the  improved  paddle  boxes 
beiog  constructed  and  adapted  to  receive  and  retain  the 
said  portions  of  the  wheels  and  paddles, — all  of  which  will 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
drawings  and  following  description  of  the  different  modifi- 
cations thereof,  that  is  to  say : — 

Plate  XX.,  fig.  1,  is  a  side  clei'ation  or  representation 
of  a  paddle  wheel,  with  such  part  of  the  framing  of  the 
paddle  box  or  case  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  ray  improve- 
ments therein,  and  one  method  of  carrying  my  invention 
into  effect,  the  side-casing  of  the  paddle  box  being  removed 
to  shew  the  interior.  Fig.  9,  is  a  plan  view  of  the  same, 
the  top  casing  in  this  figure  being  taken  away ;  the  paddle 
wheel  being  shewn  in  both  figures  as  when  ready  for  pro- 
peUing  the  vessel.  Fig.  3,  ia  a  similar  representation  to 
fig.  1,  shewing  a  portion  of  the  paddle  wheel  removed  from 
out  of  the  water  and  resting  within  the  paddle  box  or  case, 
as  when  the  steam  power  is  dispensed  with.  Fig.  't,  is  a 
plan  view  of  the  same  ;  a,  a,  is  the  side  of  the  vesael ;  B,  b, 
the  main  timbers  or  framing  of  the  paddle  box  or  case, 
secured  and  built  into  the  framing  of  the  vessel  in  the 
usual  way;  c,  C,  is  the  paddle  wheel;  D,  D,  the  paddle- 
wheel  shaft  mounted,  turning  in  proper  bcurjnga  on  the 
beams  or  framing,  as  in  common.  The  wheel  in  composotl, 
as  usual,  of  several  rings  or  hoops  of  iron,  and  radial  arnii, 
extending  from  the  centre  or  boss  to  the  periphery,  all  of 
which  parts  are  firmly  bolted  together,  the  ruiUfil  armit 
carrying  the  paddle  boards  as  usual ;  but,  by  my  improve- 
ments, the  wheel  is  separated  into  two  or  more  parts  or 
sections,  which,  when  put  together,  arc  firmly  itfcured  to 
one  another  by  strong  joints,  and  screw  bolt*  utid  nuts,  oo 
will  be  hereafter  described. 
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Portions  of  the  outer  rims  or  hoops  of  iron,  which  are  at 
all  times  firmly  attached  to  the  paddle-wheel  shaft,  are 
shewn  at  a,  a,  and  b,  b;  c,  c,  and  d,  d,  are  those  portions 
which  are  to  be  occasionally  detached  from  the  wheel ; 
e,  e,  is  tlie  inner  or  naore  central  ring,  which  may  either 
be  formed  in  one  piece,  and  at  all  times  attached  to  the 
paddle  shaft,  or  it  may  be  made  in  two  parts,  one  move- 
able, the  other  attached,  as  thought  desirable ;/,  is  the  boss 
nave  of  the  wheel,  firmly  secured,  in  the  usual  manner,  to 
the  shaft  D ;  g,  g,  are  the  paddles,  which  are  to  remain 
with  the  wheel;  and  A,  h,  those  which  are  capable  ofbeing 
removed  therefrom.  The  portion  of  the  outer  rim  c,  c,  is 
firmly  secured,  when  the  wheel  is  in  action,  to  the  other 
part  a,  a,  by  the  strong  hinge-joiut  at  i,  the  bolt  of  which 
passes  through  all  the  outer  rings,  and  is  secured  by  a 
screw  and  nut  at  the  end,  and  also  by  the  other  junction 
of  the  outer  rings  at  k,  and  I,  I,  they  being  secured  in  like 
manner  by  strong  screw-bolts  and  nuts,  and  the  moveable 
portion  m,  of  the  central  ring  or  hoop  e,  e,  is  also  firmly 
bolted  to  the  continuous  ring  when  the  wheel  is  in  working 
order ;  o,  o,  are  extra  braces  to  strengthen  the  junctions 
of  the  parts  of  the  wheel,  and  through  which  screw-bolts 
and  nuts  may  be  passed,  if  thought  necessary ;  p,  p,  is  the 
casing  of  the  paddle  box,  which,  in  thLs  instance,  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  usual  size,  in  order  to  cover  the  parts 
of  the  paddle  wheel  when  out  of  use ;  g,  g,  are  railways 
or  ledges  for  receiving  and  guiding  the  moveable  part  of 
the  wheel  into  its  proper  situation  when  out  of  work ; — 
these  railways  or  ledges  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
wheel,  and  are  formed  with  moveable  parts  or  ends  at  r, 
which  are  so  constructed  (in  tliis  instance  with  hinge-joints) 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned  up  out  of  the  way  when 
the  paddle  wheel  is  in  working  order,  and  projected  for- 
ward so  as  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  small  pullies  or 
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wheels  «,  t,  when  the  portioa  of  the  wheel  is  being  de- 
tached; — these  wheels  are  placed  turning  on  studs  or  pins 
in  the  end  of  the  part  c,  of  the  outer  ring ;  t,  is  the  bCBin 
or  timber  for  recei\-iug  the  moveable  portion  of  the  paddle 
wheel  when  it  is  discatuiected  from  the  shaft. 

Whenever  it  is  wished  to  detach  the  portion  of  the  pad- 
dles and  use  the  sailing  power  only  to  propel  the  vessel, 
the  paddle  wheel  is  o  be  stopped  with  the  moveable  por- 
tions upwards.  The  ends  r,  r,  of  the  railways  g,  q,  are 
then  to  be  projected  so  as  to  come  in  the  way  of  the 
wheels  *,  I.  WTien  this  is  done,  all  the  screw-bolts  of  the 
various  joints  at  i,  t,  and  m,  are  to  be  removed,  the  bolt 
of  the  hinge-joint  i,  remaining  undisturbed.  The  paddle 
wheel  is  then  to  be  "  backed"  or  turned  slowly  the  reverse 
way  to  that  for  propelling  fonvards ;  the  wheels  s,  t,  will 
then  come  into  contact  with  the  ends  r,  r,  of  the  railways 
or  ledges  q,  q,  and  consequently  the  wheels  s,  s,  will  be 
made  to  run  along  the  rails  or  ledges  and  bring  the  move- 
able portion  of  the  wheel  into  the  positions  shewn  in  figs. 
3  and  4,  when  this  portion  of  the  wheel  will  rest  upon  the 
ledges  q,  and  the  beam  /.  The  paddle  wheel  being  securely 
fastened  in  this  position,  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  will  go 
on  without  interruption  from  tbe  paddles. 

When  it  is  desired  again  to  apply  the  steam  power,  the 
wheel  must  first  be  released  and  then  turned  slowly  for- 
wards, by  which  the  moveable  portion  of  the  wheel  will 
again  be  raised  and  drawn  from  off  the  rails  or  ledges  q, 
and  brought  on  to  the  permanent  portion  of  the  wheel,  at 
which  time  the  screw-bolts  of  the  joints  A,  I,  and  m,  are 
to  be  applied,  and  the  whole  firmly  secured,  when  the 
wheel  will  be  ready  for  action. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  these  operations  are 
effected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  paddle  boxes  or  cases 
without  the  necessity  of  any  person  going  under  t* 
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there  being  proper  doors  or  openings  in  the  casing  to  allow 
the  workmen  free  access  to  the  paddle  wheels. 

Another  method  of  carrying  my  invention  into  effect  is 
shewn  in  fig.  5,  of  the  accompanying  drawings,  in  which 
the  moveable  portion  of  the  wheel  is  shewn  constructed  in 
two  parts  E,  and  f,  which  are  to  be  placed  one  before  and 
the  other  behind  the  paddle  wheel.  When  this  plan  is 
to  be  put  into  operation,  the  moveable  portions  are  to  be 
detached  from  the  wheel  below  the  paddle  casing,  and 
drawn  up  into  the  box  with  suitable  tackle,  and  properly 
secured  therein.  The  junctions  of  all  the  parts  are  to  be 
firmly  secured  by  screw-bolts,  as  in  the  former  instance ; 
and  the  construction  and  manner  of  applying  this  modifi- 
cation of  my  invention  being  easily  understood,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  further  detail.  The  same 
letters  of  reference  being  marked  upon  corresponding 
parts,  as  in  the  former  figures,  no  further  description  vrill 
be  necessary. 

And  further,  I  would  remark  that  the  moveable  portion 
of  the  wheel,  as  seen  in  figs.  1  and  2,  may  be  removed  in 
the  same  way  by  hauling  it  up  into  the  paddle  boxes  from 
the  under  side;  but  this  mode  would  be  attended  with 
more  trouble  and  labour  than  the  method  above  described. 

Having  now  described  tiie  nature  of  my  invention,  and 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  would  re- 
mark that,  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable,  the  whole  of 
the  moveable  portion  of  the  paddle  wheel  may  be  detached 
from  the  wheel  by  withdrawing  the  bolt  of  the  hinge-joint 
at  i,  and  the  same  may  be  removed  from  out  of  the  paddle 
boxes  or  cases  and  placed  in  any  convenient  and  secure 
situation;  and  when  this  is  done,  I  should  apply  proper 
moveable  cranes,  staunchions,  and  tackle,  to  the  paddle 
boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  facihtating  the  removing  and  ap- 
plying of  the  detached  portion  of  the  paddle  wheel,  the 
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■^nianner  of  doing   which  is  well  known   to  all  practical 
cengineers,  and  need  not  be  described  by  me. 

Aud,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I 
do  not  mean  or  intend  to  claina,  as  my  invention,  the  re- 
moving separately  the  paddle  boards  from  the  wheel,  or 
any  plan  whereby  the  portions  of  the  wheel,  or  part  of  it, 
is  left  in  the  water,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  saiUng  of  the 
vessel ;  but  what  I  claim,  as  my  invention,  is  the  con- 
■structing,  adapting,  and  applying  the  paddle  wheels  to 
steam  vessels,  so  that  portions  or  sections,  segments  or 
quadrants  of  the  wheel,  may  be  easily  and  readily  removed 
from  out  of  the  water  when  tlie  steam  power  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed witli,  and  again  applied  when  required ;  and  the 
constructing  and  adapting  the  paddle  boxes  or  cases  with 
suitable  bearings,  and  railways  or  ledges,  to  receive  the 
said  detached  portions,  as  above  set  forth  and  described. — 
{InroUed  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  August  1838.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Mesara.  Newton  and  Berry. 


To  William  Jeffekies,  of  Holme-street,  Mile  End,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  metal  refiner,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  certain  improvements  in  the  process  of  smelting 
or  extracting  metal  from  copper  and  other  ores. — 

[Sealed  S^nd  May,  1839.] 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  obtain  copper  and  other 
metals  from  the  ore  in  a  more  economical  manner,  and  in 
a  better  state  or  quality  than  can  be  effected  by  the  me- 
thods or  processes  commonly  employed,  and  consists  in  an 
improved  process  of  calcining,  or  roasting  and  preparing 
the  ores  for  the  after  process  of  smelting ;  and  -also  in  the 
use  and  appHcation  of  novel  or  improved  constructions  of 
roasting  or  calcining  furnaces,  ovens,  or  chambers,  for 
e&cting  such  calcination  of  the  ores. 
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I  will  first  describe  my  improved  construction  and 
arrangement  of  roasting  or  calcining  furnace  or  oven,  and 
then  my  improved  process  connected  therewith,  and  mode 
of  preparing  for  smelting, 

Plate  XX.,  fig.  1,  is  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  my  im- 
proved constructions  of  calcining  furnaces,  shewing  two 
ovens  or  roasting  chambers  connected  in  one  building ;  but 
tliey  may  be  constructed  separately,  or  three,  four,  or  any 
other  number,  side  by  side ;  fig.  2,  is  a  horizontal  section 
taken  through  the  same  in  the  line  a,  b,  shewing  the  floor- 
ing of  the  ovens  or  calcining  chambers  ;  and  fig.  3,  is  ano- 
ther horizontal  section  taken  in  the  line  c,  d,  and  shewing 
the  flooring  of  the  upper  chamber. 

These  improved  furnaces  may  be  constructed  of  any 
form  that  shall  be  considered  desirable,  either  square, 
round,  octagonal,  or  of  any  other  figure,  though  I  prefer 
the  form  shewn  in  the  dravrings,  as  it  is  most  convenient. 
The  furnace  consists  of  the  walls  a,  a,  which  are  built  of 
brick-work  or  stone,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  fiir- 
naces  are  divided  by  the  two  horizontal  floors  or  partitions 
B,  B,  and  C,  c ;  the  floor  b,  forms  the  roof  of  the  ash-pit  D, 
as  well  as  the  floor  of  the  roasting  or  calcining  chamber  or 
oven  E,  and  the  partition  C,  forms  the  roof  of  those  ovena 
or  chambers  E,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber  f  ; 
the  smoke  and  vapours  arising  from  the  roasting  of  the  ore 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  openings  G,  g.  In  these 
chambers  f,  the  vapours  become  condensed,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  other  heavy  parts  of  the  vapour  may  be 
collected  in  suitable  vessels,  by  which  the  deleterious  mat- 
ters, usually  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere,  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  arrested,  and  their  unpleasant  conse- 
quences prevented. 

The  roof  or  covering  h,  h,  of  these  upper  chambers  f,  f, 
are  formed  of  arched  brick  or  stone-work,  as  in  fig.  1,  and 


the  uncondenaed  parts  of  the  vapour  or  smoke  may  he 
allowed  to  pass  off  by  the  chimneys  i,  i,  or  by  any  other 
suitable  apertures, 

The  lower  compartments  or  ash-pits  d,  are  furnished 
■with  doors  j,  j,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  according 
to  the  draft  required  through  the  furnace  during  the  pro- 
cess of  calcining  or  roasting  of  the  ores.  These  doors  also 
serve  fov  the  removal  of  the  ashes  and  ores  faUing  from  the 
chamber  above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  horizontal  partitions  or  floors  b, 
are  pierced  with  a  number  of  small  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  air  &om  the  ash-pits  d,  Dj  to  the  chambers 
or  ovens  e,  f,  in  order  to  support  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  or  fuel  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  thereby  effect  the 
roasting  or  calcining  of  the  charge  of  material, 

The  ovens  or  chambers  e,  are  also  furnished  with  doors 
K,  K,  for  the  introduction  of  the  fresh  charges  of  ore  and 
fuel,  and  also  the  removal  of  the  same  when  the  process  of 
roasting  or  calcining  is  completed.  The  ovens  or  chambers 
are  also  furnished  with  other  smaller  apertures  l,  l,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  attendant  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  operation  and  the  degree  of  roasting  or  calcination 
going  on.  These  apertures  are  fitted  with  doors  or  covers 
to  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 

The  apertures  g,  g,  leading  from  the  ovens  to  the  cham- 
ber above,  are  supplied  with  dampers,  by  means  of  which 
the  draft  or  passage  of  the  vapour  from  the  ovens  can  be 
regulated  at  pleasure. 

Fig.  4,  is  another  vertical  section  taken  through  two 
furnaces  built  together,  but  witli  only  one  upper  condens- 
ing chamber  f,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  preferred  to 
those  having  a  separate  chamber  to  each  furnace.  In  this 
instance  the  roof  c,  is  constructed  in  a  different  manner  to 


the  former,  and  may  be  of  iron,  tiled  and  plastered,  or  it 
may  be  roofed  in  any  other  suitable  way. 

I  would  remark,  that  .1  do  not  confine  myself  to  any 
particular  shape  of  the  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air 
througli  the  flooring  of  the  roasting  ovens  or  chambers,  aa 
these  may  be  formed  by  leaving  small  spaces  between  the 
fire-bricks  used  for  the  flooring,  or  by  piercing  holes 
tlirough  them  (when  in  the  clay  state)  before  they  are 
burnt. 

Having  described  the  construction  of  my  improved  cal- 
cining or  roasting  furnace,  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  improved  process  wliich  I  use  in  conjunction  therewith, 
that  is  to  say  : — 

The  ore  is  taken  in  the  raw  state,  in  large  or  small 
pieces,  as  it  may  be  brought  to  the  smelting  works,  and  ia 
to  be  mixed,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fuel,  as  coal,  coke,  or  anthracite  coal,  to  effect  the  calci- 
nation of  the  ore.  The  quantity  of  fuel  employed  in  con- 
nection with  a  given  weight  of  ore,  must  vary  from  one 
hundred  weight  to  three  hundred  weight  of  fuel  to  one 
ton  of  ore.  The  more  sulphurous  the  state  of  the  ore  the 
less  coal  or  other  fuel  is  required  for  this  purpose.  The 
mixture  of  the  fuel  and  ore  is  then  put  into  the  calcining 
furnace  or  chamber  e,  witli  a  quantity  of  wood  under  it, 
capable  of  igniting  the  mass  of  fuel.  The  whole  of  the 
materials  are  then  set  on  fire,  in  which  situation  the  ore  is 
to  remain  iu  the  furnace,  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  sIotp 
heat  for  a  space  of  time  sufficient  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion,— aay  for  four,  five,  or  six  days,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  material.  The  charge  is  then  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  chamber  and  wetted,  and  after  laying  in  a  wet 
state  for  three  or  four  days  or  more,  it  ia  to  be  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  lime,  common  soda,  or  any  other  alkali  that 
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may  be  found  more  convenient  for  use.  The  calcined  ore 
and  the  alkali  is  then  kept  in  a  wetted  state  for  three  days 
or  more,  as  the  nature  of  the  ore  may  require.  If  the  ore 
be  mixed  with  common  unslacked  lime,  it  will  require 
about  two  hundred  weight  to  the  ton  of  ore ;  and  after 
the  ore  has  been  subjected  to  this  process,  it  is  ready  for 
the  after  process  of  smelting,  in  the  common  smelting  or 
reverberatory  furnace.  K  common  soda  be  employed, 
about  half  a  hundred  weight  of  the  alkali  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  every  ton  of  ore. 

Lastly,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  I  claim,  as  my 
improvements  in  the  process  of  smelting  ores,  first,  the 
use  and  application  of  the  construction  of  furnaces,  as 
described  above ;  and,  secondly,  the  method  of  submitting 
the  ore  to  a  slow  operation  of  calcining  or  roasting,  by  the 
employment  of  a  small  quantity  of  fiiel,  kept  in  a  state  of 
slow  combustion  by  the  regulated  admission  of  atmos- 
pheric air;  and,  after  such  roasting,  allowing  the  ore  to 
remain  for  several  days  in  a  mixture  of  alkali  and  water, 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  when  it  will  be  found  ready 
for  smelting  in  the  reverberating  furnace,  the  metal  being 
in  a  much  more  advanced  state  in  its  progress  towards 
purity  than  by  any  other  ordinary  modes  of  smelting.— 
[InroUed  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office y  November ^  1839.] 

Specification  drawn  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Berry. 


To  Charles  Collinge,  of  Bridge-road,  Lambeth^  in 
the  county  of  Surry,  engineer,  for  his  invention  of  an 
improvement   or  improvements  in  the  making  or  manu- 
facture of  axletrees. — [Sealed  2nd  May,  1833.] 

The  subject  of  this  patent  does  not  apply  to  axletrees,  as 
above  stated,  but  to  the  boxes  or  naves  of  wheels.     The 
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patentee  says  that,  in  Uie  operations  of  beating  and  cool- 
ing tlie  cast-iron  boxes  of  wbeels,  for  the  purpose  of  hard- 
ening their  internal  parts,  very  great  loss  lias  been  sua- 
tained  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cracks  in  the  metal 
ao  treated,  owing  to  the  unequal  substance  of  the  metal' 
in  the  different  parts.  He  therefore  proposes  to  form  hia 
boxes  of  distinct  pieces,  and  afterwards  to  connect  them 
tc^ether  by  means  which  shall  render  the  parts  inseparable^ 

The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  box  is  to  be  made 
wrought  iron  by  welding  a  scalp  into  the  proper  figure,  in 
the  way  that  some  gun  barrels  and  other  iron  tubes  are 
commonly  made.  The  mtcrnal  part  of  this  cylinder  is 
then  to  be  case-hardened.  The  other  parts  of  the  box, 
which  sustain  little  or  no  friction,  are  to  be  of  cast  iron. 
which,  having  been  fitted,  are  to  be  expanded  by  being 
rendered  red-hot,  and  are  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  cold, 
cylindrical  portion  and  allowed  to  shrink,  so  as  to  cause 
the  two  parts  to  adhere  very  firmly  together. 

This  may  be  assisted  by  keeping  the  wrought-iron  cylin- 
der filled  with  cold  water,  or  by  any  refrigerating  means^ 
Other  parts  of  the  naves,  such  as  caps  and  flanges,  which 
require  to  be  attached  to  the  boxes,  having  been  properly 
fitted,  may  be  secured  by  screws  or  pins,  and  these  being 
first  dipped  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  will  be  found  to 
swell  by  oxydation  and  attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the 
mass  as  to  be  afterwards  totally  inseparable. — [Inrolled  en 
the  Petty  Bag  Office,  November,  1833.] 
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b  Joseph  Garnett,  of  IlasUngden,  in  the  cotinti/  of 
lioncaster,  dyer,  Jor  an  invention  of  certain  improve' 
vients  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  carding  cotton, 
Jlax,  wool,  or  any  other  fibrous  substances,  being  a 
communication  from  abroad. — [Sealed  19th  January, 
1838.] 

These  improvements  in  niachinery  or  apparatus  for  carding 
cotton,  flax,  wool,  or  any  other  fibrous  substances,  consist, 
principally,  in  tlic  particular  arrangement  and  construction 
of  the  ordinary  and  essential  parts  of  carding  engines,  and 
the  application  thereto  of  three  or  more  doffer  cylinders,  in 
order  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  slubbings  or  rovinga 
from  the  engine  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  a  much 
better  quality  than  can  be  obtained  from  such  machines 
OS  are  now  in  common  use.  Secondly,  the  doffer  cylinders 
being  covered  with  rings  or  fillets  of  cards,  and  being  three 
or  more  in  number,  the  fillets  of  cards  can  be  so  placed 
that  the  width  of  each  ring  or  fillet  shall  have  an  inter- 
mediate blank  or  plain  space  of  double  such  width  or 
space  upon  the  doffing  cylinder,  which  is  highly  important, 
especially  in  carding  wool,  or  other  material  of  long  staple, 
as  the  fibres  are  apt  to  extend  crosswise  from  one  fillet  to 
another,  and  thus  to  cause  frequent  breaking  of  the  ro- 
vings,  as  in  working  ordinary  carding  engines.  And  also, 
I  would  remark  that,  by  the  application  and  use  of  three 
dofiers,  the  fillets  or  rings  of  cards  upon  them  may  be  of 
one-half  the  width  of  those  now  in  use,  and  thus,  conse- 
quently, the  rovings  may  be  taken  off  the  carding  cylinder, 
in  smaller  portions,  or  narrower  strips,  and  in  much  greater 
perfection. 

Prior  to  entering  into  the  detailed  illustration  of  these 
improvements  in  carding  engines,  I  find  it  expedient,  in 
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order  to  facilitate  the  explanation  of  such  iniprovementa, 
and  to  enable  others  to  construct  them  and  bring  them 
into  practical  operation,  to  describe  the  whole  arrangement 
and  process  of  carding  wool,  that  of  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials  being  similar,  but  perhaps  requiring  some 
slight  modifications  to  suit  the  quality  of  the  staple  to  he 
operated  upon. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  wool  or  other  fibrous  ma- 
terial is  about  to  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  carding 
engine;  the  wool  liaving  been  scribbled  iu  the  ordinary 
manner,  is  taken  from  the  doffer  end  of  the  engine  in  a 
slightly  twisted  state,  being  in  bands  or  slivers,  and  which 
are  wound  upon  a  series  of  bobbins  or  spools.  The  bob- 
bins or  spools  are  then  laid  or  placed  upon  a  corresponding 
series  of  cyUnders  or  drums,  which  are  mounted  in  a  frame, 
and  caused  to  revolve  by  means  of  gearing  from  the  feed- 
roller,  thus  delivering  the  bands  or  shvers  firom  off  ttfl 
spools  by  friction  of  contact, 

The  bands  or  slivers  of  wool  are  now  to  be  conducted' 
severally  through  distinct  guides  to  the  operation  of  the 
second  carding  engines.  The  sheet  of  carding  may 
divided  into  any  convenient  number  of  bands  or  slivers, 
but  the  produce  of  a  narrow  carding  engine,  divided  into 
thirty  or  forty  strips,  will  be  found  sufficient ;  these  strips 
or  slivers  are  now  to  be  drawn  into  one  (or  two  in  case  of 
a  double  engine)  &om  the  dofier  end  of  the  engine,  and 
again  wound  upon  bobbins  or  spools,  as  before,  and  again. 
placed  upon  a  series  of  drums,  as  on  the  second  carder.  In 
order  to  be  submitted  to  a  third  carding  engine.  This 
third  carding  engine  or  "finisher"  (as  it  is  aometIma«,l 
called)  is  a  single  carding  engine,  and  fitted  with  my  im-' 
provements,  having  three  or  more  dofiers  or  doffing  cyhn- 
ders  placed  in  front.     I  would  observe,  that  three  doffers 
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I  be  found  the  most  convenient.  I  also  place  in  front 
of  each  of  tbc  doffer  cylinders  a  small  cylindcv  or  doffer 
stripper,  covered  from  end  to  end  with  a  very  narrow  fillet 
of  cards,  laid  side  by  side,  and  cause  them  to  revolve  in 

the  aaine  direction  with  the  doffera,  and  grind  them  sharp ; 
then  to  run  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  hold  a  soft  card 
against  the  teeth,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  smooth  and 
round  point,  which  is  very  essential,  as  it  delivers  the 
slivers  more  readily  and  perfect.  The  slivers  are  now  to 
be  passed  forward  through  separate  guides,  and  also  through 
revolving  tubes,  or  double  endless  friction  belts  or  straps, 
(hereafter  more  particularly  described,)  in  order  to  produce 
a  slightly  twisted  roving,  which  now  passes  through  the 
drawing  rollers,  and  is  wound  upon  the  spools  or  bobbins, 
being  in  a  proper  state  to  supply  the  mule,  throstle,  or 
other  spinning  machinery,  without  any  intermediate  opera- 
tion of  slubbing  or  roving  being  necessary. 

Another  mode  of  feeding  carding  engines  which  I  might 
employ,  is  the  application  of  a  cylinder,  or  what  is  called 
a  lap  drum,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  doffer 
in  the  first  and  second  carding  engines,  and  revolving  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  dofler. 

The  wool  or  other  material  under  operation  is  struct  off 
from  the  doffer,  by  the  action  of  a  comb,  in  a  sheet,  and 
is  received  upon  the  surface  of  the  drum  in  successive 
layers  or  windings,  which  are  slightly  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  a  small  roller,  bearing  upon  the  periphery  ot 
the  drum,  and  turning  by  the  friction  of  contact. 

When  a  suflicient  quantity  of  wool  has  been  wound 
upon  the  surface  of  the  drum,  it  is  to  be  cut  off  by  passing 
a  knife  through  it,  longitudinally,  from  end  to  end ;  and  it 
is  then  to  be  spread  in  a  flat  sheet  upon  the  feeding  cloth, 
with  which  the  next  carding  engine  is  provided,  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  of  the  fibres  to  the  way  it  was  wound  UgOI 
2f3 
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the  drum,  so  that  the  two  even  cut  ends  of  the  sheet  of  j 
wool  may  bo  laid  in  contact,  and  rup  parallel  with  tba  j 
sides  of  the  feeding  trough. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  that  the  drum   should  ba  I 
about  two  inches  more  in  circumference  than  the  width  of  1 
the  feeding  table,  which  is  to  receive  it,  in  consequence  of  I 
a  slight  contraction  of  the  fibres  taking  place,  which  would  [ 
make  the  sheet  or  lap  of  wool  too  narrow  for  the  feeding 
trough ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  of  equal 
width,  in  order  that  the  sheet  should  feed  exactly  parallel, 
and  thus  produce  the  side  threads  of  an  equal  quality  and 
thickness  as  those  in  the  middle. 

Now,  in  order  that  these  improvements  in  carding  eii?^  1 
ginea  may  be  more  clearly  explained  and  distinctly  under-  I 
stood,  I  have  attached  to  these  presents  a  sheet  of  draw- 
ings, representing  several  views  of  this  improved  carding 
engine,  as  applied  to  the  third  or  finishing  carder,  for 
Operating  upon  wool,  and  have  marked  the  same  with 
figures  and  letters  of  reference,  having  placed  similar  let- 
ters upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  all  the 
figures. 

Plate  XX.,  fig,  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  carding.  I 
engine ;  fig.  2,  a  front  elevation  of  the  doffer  end ;  and  I 
fig.  3,  is  a  longitudinal  section,  taken  through  the  middleJ 
of  the  machine. 

The  main  drum  or  carding  cylinder  a,  a,  a,  is  mounted  \ 
in  the  side  frames  or  standards  b,  b,  and  furnished, 
usual,  with  strippers  and  clearers  c,  c,  c,  the  whole  being  J 
set  in  motion  by  the  strap  d,  passing  around  the  driving  | 
pulley  e. 

The  carding  engine  is  fed  by  means  of  the  lap  or  sheet  ' 
of  wool,  as  just  described,  being  placed  upon  the  endless 
feeding  cloth  /,  /,  (see  fig.  3,)  running  in  the  trough  or 
table  g,  and  the  wool  is  delivered  upon  the  main  cylinder 
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by  means  of  the  cylinders  h,  h,  where  it  is  scribbled  or 
carded  as  usual,  and  taken  off  in  slivers  or  bands  by  means 
of  the  three  doffer  cylinders  a,  b,  c,  which  are  furnished 
with  narrow  strips  or  fiUets  of  cards  for  this  purpose ;  the 
bands  or  slivers  of  wool  are  further  advanced  by  means  of 
the  doifer  strippers  t,  i,  i,  being  passed  between  the  guides 
J,  j,  ill  order  to  keep  the  fibres  of  the  bands  separate,  and 
also  passed  through  the  twisting  tubes  k,  I,  m;  these  twist- 
ing tubes  are  caused  to  revolve  by  means  of  tlie  endless 
straps  n,  n,  n,  running  between  them  and  the  guide  rollers 
o,  o,  o,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  slight  twist  to  the 
rovings  as  they  pass  between  the  drawing  rollers  p,  in  order 
to  be  wound  on  to  the  bobbins  or  spools  q,  q,  mounted  in 
the  bobbin  &ame  r,  r. 

The  slivers  or  threads  are  wound  upon  the  spools,  side 
by  side,  by  means  of  the  revolution  of  the  single  worm  s, 
driving  the  guide  bars  (,  t,  backwards  and  forwards  a  short 
traverse,  and  thus  laying  the  slivers  evenly,  side  by  side, 
upon  the  bobbin. 

Another  mode  of  putting  in  this  slight  twist  to  the 
rovings,  is  by  passing  the  slivers  between  a  double  endless 
strap  or  belt,  exactly  in  a  sirailiar  manner  as  that  described 
in  the  specification  of  a  patent  for  improvements  in  spin- 
ning, granted  to  William  Gamett,  the  nineteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eight,  and 
which  was  duly  inroUed  in  the  office  of  the  Rolls  Chapel. 
This  method  is  explained  with  reference  to  the  detached 
fig.  4.  The  drawing  rollers  p,  are  the  same  as  in  figs.  1, 
2,  and  3,  and  the  double  endless  straps  u,  v,  for  giving 
twist  to  the  rovings,  are  shewn  in  place  of  the  twisting 
tubes,  immediately  behind  the  drawing  rollers. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  small  weight  rollers  r,  run 
loosely  upon  the  upper  strap,  and  that  between  every  two 
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or  four  rovings  or  slivers  tlicre  is  a  tliiii  plate  of  metal  lo, 
tile  thickness  of  the  required  roving,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  t!ie  distance  between  the  running  straps  through- 
out, and  causing  an  equal  amount  of  pressure  upon  all  the 
rovings. 

The  spools  q,  q,  with  the  finished  slivers,  are  now  ready 
to  be  taken  and  placed  in  the  spinning  machinery,  at  once, 
from  the  third  carder  or  finisher,  without  any  further  pre- 
paration. 

Having  thus  particularly  described  these  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  carding  cotton,  flax,  wool, 
or  any  other  fibrous  substances,  I  desu-e  it  to  be  particu- 
larly understood,  that  I  claim  the  new  and  particular 
arrangement  of  such  machinery  as  far  as  the  novel  methods 
of  feeding,  carding,  and  doffing  have  been  explained,  that 
is : — Firstly,  dividing  the  machinery  for  carding  into  three 
or  more  parts,  and  diawing  the  slivers  or  produce  of  the 
first  and  second  carders  into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  equalr 
izing  the  sliver  before  it  is  put  into  "the  finisber"  or 
third  carding  engine,  which  drawing  down  of  the  sUvera 
may  be  performed  upon  the  two  carders,  one  or  more 
times,  according  to  the  fineness  ot  the  rovings  required: 
Secondly,  the  application  of  three  or  more  dofllers,  with  the 
guides  j,j,j,  to  the  carding  engine,  for  the  purposes  above 
explaiaed, — iJiiee  being  the  number  I  prefer ;  and  lastly, 
the  small  plates  of  metal,  or  other  material,  to  be  place4 
between  the  endless  belts  or  straps  (where  they  are  used 
in  the  place  of  twisting  tubes)  alternately  with  the  rovinga, 
in  order  to  equalize  tbe  slivers  by  preserving  the  uni- 
formity of  tbe  inner  surfaces  of  the  twisting  straps  or  belts. 
—llnrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  July,  ISSS.] 

Specificalioii  drawn  by  Mesara.  Newton  and  BErry. 
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To  Edwin  Whele,  of  WalsaU,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
tallow  chandler,  for  his  invention  of  an  improvement 
or  improvements  in  the  manufacture  qf  candles^ — 
[Sealed  1st  August,  1838.] 

The  subject  of  this  invention  is  a  machine  or  apparatus  for 
dipping  the  wicks  of  candles  into  the  vat  of  melted  tallow, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  that  operation  which  has 
been  heretofore  most  commonly  practised  by  hand.  There 
have,  however,  been  many  mechanical  contrivances  sug- 
gested for  this,  though  perhaps  but  little  known ;  the 
present,  therefore,  can  only  be  considered  as  some  varia- 
tion from  or  improvement  upon  what  has  been  done  before. 
"We  should  feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  point  out  pre- 
cisely what  the  present  features  of  novelty  are,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  specification  is  drawn  up  does  not 
afford  us  that  facility. 

There  are  in  the  drawings  representations  of  parts  of  the 
apparatus ;  but  no  one  figure  by  which  we  could  arrange 
the  whole,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  machine  is  intended  to  act  in  pro- 
ducing the  candles. 

If  we  understand  right,  a  great  number  of  horizontal  rods, 
holding  the  pendant  vdcks,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  frame, 
of  which  frames  there  are  to  be  several  in  one  machine, 
and  these  frames  are  capable  of  being  moved  up  and  down 
by  wheels  and  pinions,  driven  by  a  vrincli,  but  for  what 
purpose  we  do  not  perceive ;  they  are  also  to  be  raised 
sideways,  and  are  by  some  means  to  be  transferred  and 
attached  to  a  lever,  by  which  they  are  to  be  suspended 
over  a  pan  of  melted  tallow.  By  the  action  of  a  treadle, 
this  lever  is  to  be  worked  up  and  down  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  wicks  to  dip  into  the  melted  tallow  in  the  pan. 
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and  to  be  raised  up  to  cooL  There  is  also  a  sliding  board 
made  to  pass  under  the  candles  when  they  rise  out  of  tha 
pan  to  take  off  the  drippings ;  and  a  scale  and  weight  is 
placed  at  the  reverse  end  of  the  vihrating  lever,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  when  the  candles  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient a  weight  of  tallow. 

One  figure  in  the  drawings  shews  a  modification  of  the 
invention,  in  which  a  machine  appears  to  be  intended  to 
carry  several  frames  of  wicks,  revolving  upon  an  axle  ;  but 
we  can  give  no  definite  account  of  what  the  invention  really 
consists. —  [InroUed  in  the  Petty  Bag  Office,  January 
1839.] 


To  Augustus  Appleoath,  of  Crayford,  ia  the  county 
of  Kent,  calico  printer,  for  his  ineention  of  certain 
improvements  tn  letter-press  and  block  printing,  and  j 

in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  used  for  the  game. 

[Sealed  8th  July,  1833.] 

There  are  two  features  in  this  invention, — the  first  ap))lies 
to  printing  from  types,  called  letter-press  work ;  the  second 
to  printing  from  blocks  on  fabrics,  such  as  calico  and  silk. 

In  printing  letter-press,  for  book-work,  the  lines  of 
type  are  formed  into  pages,  technically  called  imposing, 
and  these  pages  (or  it  may  be  stereotype  blocks)  are  usually 
arranged  within  a  nearly  square  frame  of  iron,  called  the 
chase,  which,  with  the  pages  of  type  so  arranged,  is  then 
called  the  form,  having  four  pages  in  breadth  and  two  m 
depth,  to  constitute  an  octavo  sheet.  When  these  forms 
are  printed  in  a  machine,  worked  with  a  pressing  cylinder, 
tJie  table  of  types  has  to  travel  under  the  pressing  cylinder 
through  a  space  equal  to  the    depth  of  the  two  pages. 
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which  the  patentee  considers  to  be  an  unnecessary  extent 
of  action ;  therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
table  of  the  machine,  and  contract  the  extent  of  its  move- 
ment, it  is  proposed  to  place  all  the  pages  of  type,  side  by 
side,  in  long  narrow  frames,  (chases,)  so  that  the  form  shall 
have  eight  pages  in  breadth  and  only  one  in  depth.  By 
this  arrangement  of  the  types  or  blocks,  the  machine  may 
be  reduced  in  length,  and  the  table  be  required  to  move 
only  half  the  ordinary  distance. 

For  the  purpose  of  printing  both  sides  of  the  paper,  the 
sheet  is  to  be  carried  through  the  machine  by  tapes,  in  the 
usual  way,  but  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  conduct- 
ing rollers. 

The  second  feature  of  the  invention,  is  a.  mode  of  print- 
ing two  or  more  colours,  at  one  operation,  upon  calico  or 
other  fabric,  which  is  effected  by  forming  certain  portions 
of  the  pattern  by  surfaces  of  felt  upon  one  printing  roller, 
and  the  counter-parts,  or  other  portions  of  the  pattern,  by 
pieces  of  felt  upon  other  distinct  printing  rollers,  which. 
Severally  receiving  their  respective  colouring  matters  fi^Jm 
separate  colour  boxes,  are  made,  by  their  rotary  motions, 
to  bring  all  the  parts  of  the  pattern  or  colours  of  the  de- 
sign into  their  proper  situations  upon  the  fabric,  at  the 
time  that  the  impression  is  given. 

In  the  event  of  the  required  pattern  or  design  consisting 
of  many  colours,  there  must  be  a  distinct  felted  roller  for 
each ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  portions  of 
the  pattern  severally  into  their  proper  positions,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  work  the  respective  rollers  by  some  convenient 
construction  of  interrupted  gear  machinery,  so  that  they 
may  come  into  operation  at  intervals, — [InroUed  in  the 
Inrolmeni  Office,  January,  1834.] 


To  John  Scott  E-ussell,  of  Slaffbrd-street,  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  M.  A.,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  vessels  for  sustaining  the  pressure  of 
fluids;  and  in  the  bailers  and  machinery  of  steam 
engines;  and  in  the  manner  of  their  application  to' 
loeomotire  purposes. — [Scaled  Hth  August,  1833.] 

The  subjects  of  this  patent  are  described  under  four 
heads : — First,  a  mode  of  giving  strength  to  vessels  of  alight 
structure,  designed  to  contain  expansive  fluids;  second, 
the  adaptation  of  such  vessels  as  the  boilers  for  steam  en- 
gines; third,  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  openings  and 
shde  valves  for  efiecting  the  induction  and  eduction  of  the 
steam ;  and  fourth,  a  mode  of  connecting  locomotive  en- 
gines to  the  wheels  on  which  they  mn. 

The  vessels  intended  to  contain  elastic  vapour  are  made 
of  thin  plates  of  iron  connected  in  rectangular  forms,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  rigidity  and  support  to  the  thiu 
plates,  they  are  braced  together  by  a  multitude  of  internal 
rods,  placed  longitudinally ,  transversely ,  and  perpendicidarly 
through  the  vessel,  and  secured  by  nuts  and  screws  on  the 
outside. 

From  the  great  strength  obtained  by  this  construction, 
such  vessels  are  considered  to  be  peculiarly  eligible  for  the 
boilers  of  locomotive  steam  engines,  as  they  may  be  made 
much  lighter  than  those  of  ordinary  use.  | 

The  orifices  into  the  working  cylinder,  by  which  the 
steam  is  admitted  and  discharged,  are  proposed  to  be  made 
at  some  distance  apart  from  each  other,  and  to  be  opened 
and  closed  by  sliding  valves,  which  are  made  to  act  simul- 
taneously through  the  agency  of  bent  levers  and  sliding 
rods,  connected  to  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine. 

The  bearings  by  which  the  locomotive  engine  is  sup- 
ported and  connected  to  the  running  wheels  of  its  carriage,  J 
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are  inserted  into  vibrating  strap-levers,  mounted  on  bent 
springs,  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  carriage,  so  that  any 
jolts  to  which  the  carriage  may  be  subjected  by  passing 
over  irregular  surfaces,  will  be  neutralized  by  the  vibrating 
action  of  the  strap-levers  and  the  springs. — [Inrolled  in  the 
Inrolment  Office^  February y  1834.] 


7b  Richard  Bright,  of  Bruton'Street,  Berkeley  square^ 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex ^  lamp  manufacturer^for  his 
invention  of  a  new  or  improved  apparatus  or  con- 
trivance for  effecting  the  more  complete  combustion  of 
candles^  and  superseding  the  necessity  of  snuffing. — 
[Sealed  13th  January,  1838.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  conduct  the  end  of  the 
ignited  wick  of  a  candle  out  of  its  perpendicular  direction, 
so  as  to  cause  the  snuff  to  pass  through  the  side  of  the 
flame,  in  order  that  by  becoming  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  burnt  wick  may  moulder  away,  and  not  require 
snufling. 

This  object  has  been  effected,  for  some  years  past,  in 
Palmer's  patent  candles,  by  twisting  spirally  two  or  more 
wicks  together  in  the  form  of  the  tlireads  of  a  screw ;  but 
in  the  present  invention  the  wicks  are  made  straight  as  in 
an  ordinary  flat  candle,  and  the  ignited  ends  are  caused  to 
bend  from  the  perpendicular  by  passing  through  a  small 
apparatus  placed  on  the  top  of  the  candle,  which  has 
trumpet  mouths  inclining  outwards. 

The  contrivance  is  shewn  in  Plate  XX.,  at  fig.  1, 
consisting  of  three  trumpet  tubes  a,  a,  a,  connected  by 
fastenings  6,  b,  to  a  ring  c,  which  ring  is  intended  to  rest 
upon  a  ledge  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  candlestick. 
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In  this  instance  the  candle  is  intended  to  be  enclosed  in 
a  ej'lindrical  tube,  and  to  be  forced  upwards,  as  it  burns 
away,  by  a.  worm  spring  below,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
candles  are  usually  raised  in  carriage  lamps, — a  flange  at 
top  of  the  tube  preventing  the  candle  from  being  forced 
out  of  the  cylinder.  The  top  end  of  each  wick  is  then 
passed  through  its  trumpet  tube,  and  being  by  that  means 
bent  off  to  the  side,  the  snuff  passes  out  at  tbe  side  of  the 
flame  and  moulders  away. 

In  adapting  this  contrivance  to  a  naked  candle,  that  is, 
witliout  enclosing  the  candle  in  a  stationary  tube,  and 
raising  it  by  a  spring,  it  ia  proposed  to  attach  the  trumpets 
to  a  cap-piece,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  tbc  top  of  the 
candle,  when,  by  pendant  weights,  the  cap-piece,  with  the 
trumpets,  will  gradually  descend  as  the  candle  burns,  and 
the  burnt  ends  of  tbe  wicks  will  be  conducted  off  tlirough 
tbe  flame,  as  before  described. — [Inrolled  in  the  Inrohnent 
Office,  July,  1839.] 


To  Thomas  Nicholas  Rapeb,  of  Bridge-street,  Blacli- 
Jriars,  genlleman,  for  improvements  in  rendering  Ja- 
brics  and  leather  waterproof.— [Sca\ed20th.  July,  1839.] 

TnE  mode  proposed  by  the  patentee  of  rendering  woollen 

and  other  fibrous  goods  and  leather  waterproof,  is  by  im- 
mersing them  in  certain  chemical  solutions, — by  which  he 
says  the  goods  will  be  made  impervious  to  water,  without 
causing  tliem  to  impede  the  free  passage  of  air,  or  per- 
spiration, or  emitting  any  unpleasant  odour. 

It  is  proposed  that  four  different  liquors  be  prepared,  in. 
which  the  goods  are  to  be  successively  steeped,  and  being 
afterwards  dried,  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  being  waterproof. 
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The  first  liquor  is  directed  to  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  good  gelatine  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  to  which  is 
to  be  then  added  one  and  a  half  draclims  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  half  a  drachm  of  liquid  ammonia.  The  second 
liquor  is  to  be  a  strongly  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  phos- 
phate of  soda.  The  third  is  to  be  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  The  fourth  is  to  be  made  by  titurating  four  pounds 
of  fullers  earth,  with  half  a  pound  of  camphor  in  powder, 
which  is  to  be  mixed  in  forty  gallons  of  pure  or  distilled 
water,  and  after  being  well  stirred,  it  is  to  be  drawn  off 
into  a  bath  before  the  finer  particles  have  subsided. 

In  the  first  of  these  liquors  the  goods  are  to  be  immersed 
'  for  some  time,  (how  long  is  not  said,)  and  after  being  re- 
moved and  di'ied,  they  are  to  be  immersed  successively  in 
the  other  three  liquors,  and  then  washed  and  dried,  when 
they  may  be  dressed  and  pressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  patentee  says,  that  very  beneficial  effects  may  be 
produced  upon  the  goods  by  these  means,  even  if  steeping 
in  the  first  and  fourth  solution  be  omitted,  and  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  confine  himself  to  the  proportions  or  the  use 
of  the  salts  above  mentioned ;  but  that  he  claims  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  operating  in  this  way  upon  fabrics  and 
leather,  for  the  pui-pose  of  rendering  them  waterproof. — ■ 
\InroUed  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  January,  1840.] 


7*0  William  G-ossage,  of  Stake  Prior,  in  (he  county  of 
Worcester,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  his  intention  of 
certain  improvements  in  manufacturing  iron. — [Sealed 
18th  June,  1838.] 

TnE  method  of  converting  pig  or  crude  iron  into  malleable 
iron,  by  first  melting  the  pig  or  crude  iron  in  a  furnace. 
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called  a  "finery,"  and  separating  a  coiiside-ujn;  portion  of 
the  earthy  impurities  contained  in  such  iron,  and  after- 
wards submitting  the  iron  to  the  process  called  "  puddling," 
and  subsequently  to  the  operation  called  "  shingling,"  is 
well  known. 

It  is  also  known  to  manufacturers  of  malleable  iron,  that 
during  the  operation  called  "  shingling,"  as  conducted  in 
the  above-mentioned  method  of  converting  pig  or  crude 
iron  into  malleable  iron,  a  large  quantity  of  black  scoria, 
which  is  technically  called  "  hammer  slag,"  is  separated 
from  the  metallic  iron ;  and  that  this  hammer  slag  consists 
of  iron  combined  with  oxygen,  and  is  nearly  free  from 
earthy  matter. 

An  improvement  upon  the  above-mentioned  method  of 
converting  pig  or  crude  iron  into  malleable  iron  has  been 
adapted,  which  improvement  consists  in  using  the  hammer 
slag,  obtained  as  before  described,  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fying pig  or  crude  iron,  and  converting  such  iron  into  mal- 
leable iron  by  the  operation  called  puddling,  without  t> 
previous  application  of  the  finery  process. 

In  working  according  to  this  improvement,  hammer  slag 
is  put  into  the  puddling  furnace  with  pig  or  crude  iron,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  operation  of  puddling  then  pro- 
ceeds, according  to  a  method  well  known  ;  during  which 
operation,  a  boiling  up  or  efiervescence  takes  place,  and 
the  earthy  impurities  become  fluxed  into  cinder,  which 
separates  from  the  iron. 

After  the  operation,  called  puddling,  has  been  completed, 
the  iron  which  has  been  separated  is  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess called  shingling,  in  the  same  manner  as  -is  practised  in 
working  upon  the  old  method,  and  a  bliick  scoria,  which  is 
also  called  hammer  slag,  is  thereby  sep;u:ated  from  it; 
which  hammer  slag  consists  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen, 
but  it  also  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  earthy  mat- 
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ters,  whiclt  iw.ider  this  hammer  slag  unfit  to  be  used  for 
purifying  pig  or  crude  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace. 

The  manufacturer  is  therefore  obliged  to  continue  the 
finery  process  in  part,  in  order  to  obtain  hammer  sl^,  of 
suitable  quality,  to  be  used  for  purifying  pig  or  crude  iron, 
in  the  puddling  furnace,  in  the  first  instance. 

I  consider  that  tlie  action  of  the  hammer  siag,  used  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  as  herein  referred  to,  consists  in  fur^ 
nishing  oxygen,  which  disengages  the  carbon  contained  in 
the  pig  or  crude  iron,  and  in  supplying  oxide  of  iron, 
which,  combining  with  earthy  impurities  contained  in  such 
pig  or  crude  iron,  forma  tlie  fusible  compound  called 
cinder. 

One  of  the  objects  of  my  invention  is  to  supply  a  cheap 
material,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  hammer  slag  in 
puddling  pig  or  crude  iron.  For  this  purpose  I  use  the 
common  argillaceous  iron-stone,  which  is  found  generally 
in  the  coal  districts  of  tliis  country.  This  material  con- 
Jfiina  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  by 
lop-'ing  or  calcining  it,  in  the  ordinary  method,  I  convert 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  it  contains,  into  oxide  of  iron, 
and  render  the  stone  capable  of  being  more  easily  reduced 
to  powder.  I  then  powder  the  calcined  stone,  and  when 
this  is  powdered,  it  may  be  applied  alone  to  the  pig  or 
crude  iron  in  the  puddling  furnaces;  but  I  prefer  to  miv 
the  powdered  stone  with  lime,  in  powder,  either  in  the 
state  of  quick-lime  or  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  quantities  of  materials  I  usually  employ  for  450 
pounus  of  pig  or  crude  iron,  of  average  quaHty,  are  30 
pounds  of  calcined  iron-stone,  and  five  pounds  of  slacked 
lime.  I  introduce  the  mixed  powder  into  the  puddling 
furnace,  at  the  same  time  iis  the  pig  or  crude  iron,  closing 
the  damper  of  the  fiu-nace  to  prevent  the  powdery  ma- 
terials being  carried  off  by  the  chimney  draft.     I  thf 
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duct  the  operntion  of  puddling  in  the  same  i 
when  liamnier  slag  is  employed. 

As  argillaceous  iron-stone  varies  in  the  proportionB  of 
earthy  matter  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  it  contains,  so  the 
quantity  of  this  stone,  required  for  purifying  a  given  , 
weight  of  pig  or  crude  iron,  will  consequently  vary.  I  find 
the  proportions  wliich  I  have  stated  suitable  when  the 
iron-stone,  which  I  use,  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  ' 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  when  this  is  applied  to  pig  or  crude 
iron  of  fair  average  quality.  The  proportion  of  lime  re- 
quired will  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  earthy 
matter  contained  in  the  pig  or  crude  iron,  and  iron-stone 
respectively  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  customary  for  manufacturers 
of  iron  to  investigate,  with  accuracy,  the  constitution  of 
the  pig  or  crude  iron,  or  other  materials  which  they  em- 
ploy,_the  most  convenient  mode  will  be  to  judge  of  the 
suitable  proportions  of  iron-stone  and  lime  by  the  progress 
of  the  operations.  If  the  workman  finds  that  the  cinder 
produced  does  not  become  sufficiently  fluid  to  separate 
freely  from  the  malleable  iron,  he  should  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  lime  employed ;  and  if  the  boiling  up  or  effer- 
vescence, which  occurs  during  the  puddling,  is  not  suf- 
ficient, he  should  increase  the  proportion  of  iron-stone 
employed  ;  but  it  will  be  understood  that  these  last-men- 
tioned directions  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  subsequent 
operations,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  any  in- 
stance, to  vary  the  proportions  of  any  of  the  ingredients 
employed  after  the  operation  of  puddling  has  been  com- 
menced. 

My  improvements,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  also  con- 
sist in  the  construction  of  a  more  durable  sole  for  the  fur- 
naces employed  in  the  operation  of  puddling.  In  the  iur- 
naces  usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  sole  is  a  plate 
of  cast  iron,  which  is  protected  from  the  action  o 
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by  hammer  slag  and  iron  scale ;  but,  instead  of  a  sole  of 
cast  iron,  which  requires  this  protection,  I  use  a  sole  of 
such  grit  stone  as  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  the 
action  of  fire.  The  stone  which  is  usually  employed  for 
I  Ibmiing  the  hearths  of  iron  smelting  furnaces  is  suitable 
for  the  above  purpose.  I  make  this  sole  with  either  one 
entire  block  of  stone,  or  with  several  blocks  fitted  together 
without  cement. 

I  construct  the  sole  in  a  foini  similar  to  that  of  the  pud- 

I  dling  furnaces  now  in  use,  to  provide  for  running  off  llio 

K.ciuder,  and  I  cause  it  to  be  sufficiently  dished  or  hollowed 

out  to  retain  the  cinder  without  allowing  it  to  come  in 

eontact  with  the  walls  of  the  furnace.     I  prefer  that  the 

sole  should  not  be  less  than  nine  inches  thick  in  any  part  j 

and  as  the  furnaces  will  be  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  in 

,  all  respects,  except  as  above  described,  I  do  not  conader  it 

I  necessary  to  give  any  further  description  of  ihent. 

The  qualities  required  in  the  material  used  for  construct- 
ing the  furnace  sole,  according  to  my  improvements,  are  a 
capability  of  enduring  the  action  of  fire,  and  such  com- 
pactness and  hardness  as  will  best  resist  the  chemical  action 
of  the  fluxes  to  which  the  sole  will  be  exposed  in  puddling 
iron,  and  which  qualities  are  found  in  the  grit  stones  used 
for  the  hearth  stones  in  blast  furnaces. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  improve- 
ments, and  the  mode  of  carrying  the  same  into  efl'eet,  I 
cl^m,  as  ray  invention,  the  use  of  argillaceous  iron-stone 
in  the  conversion  of  pig  or  crude  iron  into  malleable  iron, 
by  the  process  called  puddling,  whether  this  argillaceous 
iron-stone  be  used  with  lime  or  other  fluxing  materials,  or 
be  used  alone.  And  I  claim  the  use  of  lime  as  a  ^uxmg 
material,  when  used  with  any  kind  of  iron-stone,  or  oxido 
of  iron,  in  the  conversion  of  pig  or  crude  iron  into  mal- 
leable iron,  by  the  process  called  puddling.     And  I  claim, 
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lastly,  the  use  of  such  kind  of  stone,  as  I  have  herein  de- 
scribed, for  constructing;  the  soles  of  furnaces  for  puddling 
iron. — [Inrolled  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office. 


To  Christopher  Robinson,  of  Athlone,  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  for  his  invention  of  certain 
new  or  improved  maehineri/  for  transferring  caloric 
from  aeriformed  or  fluid  bodies  to  other  bodies  of  the 
like  description,  and  applicable  to  other  useful  pur- 
jao5e*.— [Sealed  2nd  May,  1833.] 

The  intention  of  the  patentee  is  to  construct  a  refrigera- 
ting apparatus,  which  shall  coo)  and  condense  anj  heated 
vapour  passed  through  it,  and  at  the  sane  time  transmit 
the  caloric  to  any  other  fluid  with  which  it  may  be  iu 
contact. 

The  title  of  the  patent  states  improved  machinery, — we 
perceiye  no  machinery  described  in  the  specification,  but 
only  some  very  imperfectly  drawn-out  lines,  which  appear 
to  be  intended  to  represent  a  series  of  pipes,  the  end  of 
one  beijig  connected  to  the  commencement  of  another, 
and  carried  on  in  a  zigzag  consecutive  range,  which  pipes 
are  to  be  surrounded  by  a  bath  of  cold  water. 

The  patentee  does  not  intend  to  couiine  himself  to  the 
condensation  of  steam  by  these  means,  but  claims  it  for 
the  cooling  of  all  kinds  of  vapours  or  fluids,  and  for  trans- 
mitting the  heat  to  the  vapour  or  fluid  in  which  the  pipes    ' 
are  immersed. 

He  claims  the  apparatus  described,  but  neither  this,  (as    ■ 
far  as  we  can  understand  it,)  nor  the  mode  of  efiecting  the 
object,  has  the  smallest  feature  of  novelty, — \_Inrolled  in 
th»  Petty  Bag  Office,  Noeember,  1833.] 
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COIRT  OF  QLEEVS  BENCH. 

[Sittii^  before  Lord  Diskax,  and  Special  Jum«.] 

'  CLABIDGE    C.    LATK.IDE. 

I  ^  F.  Pollock,  Mr.  Kelly,  Sir  William  Folleit.  and  aihillitr  gvii- 
tlcman  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Attumi'v-UMiml, 
Hr.  Piatt,  and  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  defendant. 

Tbis  was  an  action  for  the  alleged  infringt-nient  of  a  jiatcnt, 
obtained  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  introduction  into  tliii  country 
of  the  use  of  bitumen,  in  tlie  making  of  jtavt'iiKnt.  I'ho  de- 
fendant pleaded  first,  not  guilty;  secondly,  tliat  llic  allcgiHl 
s  not  new ;  thirdly,  that  tlic  apecificntioii  wai  not 
id  fourthly,  that  the  shnres  in  the  piitcnt  had  btwn 
more  than  twelve  persons,  and  coniic<]ui'nlly  tUo 
lid  in  law.  The  patent  in  ({ucBtiun  wan  datnl  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1837,  and  tlic  spec!  lit:  at  ion  waa  datiiit  on 
the  25th  of  the  following  May.  The  footway  butwenn  WhitduiU- 
place  and  the  entrance  to  Privy-gardens,  waM,  In  the  apring  of 
1838,  laid  with  the  composition  prepared  by  llio  plniililTi  and 
the  steps  leading  from  Carl  ton-terrace  to  St.  Jamoii's  poi'k,  and 
the  space  round  tlie  Duke  of  York's  column,  were  utlorwHrUa 
formed  of  the  same  composition. 

Sir  F.  Pollock,  in  slating  the  case  tu  ihu  jury,  luid  tliut  liii 
client  had  introduced  into  this  country  die  employ  in  ent  whiuli 
bad  been  found  very  serviceablu  abroad.  For  kucIi  nn  liitrndlli)- 
entitled  to  a  patent,  that  being  tho  nmiilc  nduptod  li> 
remuneraCe  (hose  wlio  made,  or  tliusu  who  flr«t  ((uvt)  la  Ul| 
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country  tlie  benefit  of  scientific  discoveries.  The  patent  right 
bad  been  invaded  by  the  defendant,  who  imitated  the  process 
employed  by  the  plantiff.  The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the  use 
of  this  bitumen  was  not  new.  It  might  be  found  that  in  some  scien- 
tific works  the  capacity  of  bitumen  to  be  employed  for  its  pre- 
sent purposes  might  be  asserted ;  but  to  the  person  who  first 
reduced  these  vague  theories  into  profitable  practice,  the  honour 
and  the  profit  of  die  invention  were  due.  That  was  the  case 
with  his  client,  and  he  expected  from  the  jury  a  verdict  securing 
him  in  the  advantage  to  which  he  had  fairly  entitled  himself. 

Joseph  Toogood,  the  surveyor  to  the  commissioners  for  paving . 
Whitehall  and  Regent- street,  proved  the  laying  down  of  the  pave- 
ment near  Whitehidl  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  | 
plaintiff,  and  the  witness  stated  that  the  process  was  quite  m 
him  and  was  very  useful.     The  preparation  was  impervious  to 
water.     It  was  incorruptible  by  air  and  impenetrable  to  water  | 
[a  laugh]. 

The  A  Homey -General,  referring  to  Johnson's  dictionary,  said  \ 
that  it  was  old  enough,  for  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built  witt  J 
it  [a  laugh]. 

Sir  F.  Pollock  asked  the  witness  whether  he  was  acquainted  I 
with  the  walls  of  Babylon  ? 

The  witness  answered  that  he  had  long  been  expecting  to  g 
there,  but  had  been  disappointed. 

James  Carew,  who  had  been  employed  in  laying  down  the 
pavement  near  Whitehall,  but  had  afterwards  been  in  the  service 
of  the  defendant,  proved  that  the  defendant  used  the  same  sort 
of  aspbalte  rock  as  that  used  by  the  plantiff,  but  the  defendant 
said  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Val  de  Travers.  The  process 
of  preparation  was  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases.  At  first 
defendant  used  mineral  pitch,  as  plantiff  did  ;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  could  get  no  more  mineral  pitch,  he  used  Stockholm 
tar.  What  was  laid  down  in  Oxford-street  consisted  of  o 
third  mineral  pitch.  In  cross-examination,  this  witness  said  that 
he  was  in  the  service  of  "  Claridge's  Asphalte  Company," 
the  plaintiff  alone. 
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Francois  Rosser,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  employed  on 
ijie  pavement  near  Whileliall,  gave  simDar  evidence.  In  croBS- 
,  he  aatd  that  the  sort  of  pavement  had  been  used 
e  years  ago  in  Paris — as  early  ns  1825,  That  recently  the 
Boulevards,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  Pont  Royal  bad 
beat  paved  with  it,  and  that  it  was  now  applied  to  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

Mr.  Cooper,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry,  proved  that  he  had 
analysed  the  asphalte  of  Seyssel  on  two  different  occasions. 
Two  years  ago  it  gave  7  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  and  the  re- 
r  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  upon  a  more  recent  analysis 
the  resnh  was  10  per  cent,  of  bitumen  and  the  remainder 
carbonate  of  lime.  He  had  analysed  Norway  pitch.  If  that 
was  heated  to  a  considerable  extent  it  lost  some  portion  of 
volatile  matter,  which  was  commonly  called  oil  of  tar,  and 
die  pitch  became  indurated.  If  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat, 
it  lost  2i  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  ihe  remainder  was  a 
firm,  hard  pitch.  Norway  pitch  was  not  the  same  as  Stock- 
holm tar,  of  whicli,  when  heated,  there  passed  off  62  per 
cent,,  leaving  38  per  cent,  of  hard  pitch.  The  analysis  of 
Val  de  Travers  rock  gave  the  same  result  as  thai  of  Seyssel. 
When  Stockholm  tar  was  united  with  asphalte  of  Seyssel,  it 
made  a  substance  similar  to  that  of  Bastenne  tar. 

Cross-examined;  The  specimens  were  sent  to  the  witness 
from  the  works  of  Claridge  and  Co.  The  heat  required  was 
between  200  and  300  degrees.  The  volatile  matter  then  went 
off,  and  left  a  brittle  pitch  behind.  If  pitch  had  sutBcient 
volatile  matter  present  to  let  the  substance  flow,  it  might  he 
called  tar,  otherwise  not ;  that  volatile  matter  was  not  petro- 
leum ;  petroleum  was  a  natural  production — it  was  rock  oil; 
coal  bitumen  was  a  different  substance. 

Mr.  Phillips :  The  curator  of  the  government  Geolo^cal 
Museum  said  that  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
chemistry.  He  had  seen  the  speeiftcation  in  this  case,  and 
believed  the  discovery  to  be  new  and  useful.  The  definitions 
given  by  Mr.  Cooper  were  correct. 
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The  Attorney-General,  for  the  defendant,  contended  that 
thia  waa  not  a  new  invention.  It  had  frequently  been  de- 
scribed in  books  ;  in  the  old  "  Dictionary  of  Commerce,"  by 
Postlethwayt ;  in  the  modern  "  Dictionary  of  Commerce,"  by 
Mr.  Maculloch,  published  id  1B34  ;  in  "Savary's  Dictionary 
of  Trade ;"  and  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  and  other 
works,  the  use  of  asphalte  for  the  various  purposes  to  which 
it  was  now  applied,  was  set  forth.  The  process  therefore, 
was  not  new,  But,  secondly,  asphalte  was  compounded  of 
different  materials,  and  the  defendant's  combination  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  plaintiff,  for  he  used  tar  instead  of  pitch,  aa 
the  other  materials  which  he  combined  with  it  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  So  that  even  if  the  plaintiff  had  introduced  the 
use  of  one  sort  of  asphalte,  that  would  not  give  him  a  right 
to  maintain  the  action  against  the  defendant  for  using  another 
sort.  That  was  a  second  point  of  the  defence.  The  other 
waa,  that  tlie  patent  had  been  assigned  to  more  than  twelve 
persons,  and  was,  therefore,  void  in  law ;  hut  that  might 
rather  be  a  question  for  the  court  than  for  the  jury.  He 
shotdd  prove,  fu-st,  that  the  process  was  not  new,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  defendant  had  not  copied  from  the  plantifT,  hut  had 
introduced  one  of  his  own,  and  that  would  entitle  the  defen- 
dant to  a  verdict. 

Dr.  Andrew  lire,  (the  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Manu- 
factures"), said  that  the  combination  of  bitumen  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  hard  and 
solid  substance,  impervious  to  wet,  had  been  known  'for  a 
long  time.  It  had  been  used  above  two  years  ago  at  Broad- 
stairs.  A  combination  of  pitch  with  sand  had  also  been  used. 
Tessera,  too,  was  common  in  Scotland  ;  that  meant  coverings 
for  houses.  In  his  opinion  the  plaintilTs  specification  was 
not  sufficiently  precise.  It  did  nut  intimate  whether  tar  was 
to  be  used.  Tar  mixed  better  than  pilch  with  the  asphalte 
of  the  Val  de  Travera.  That  asphalte  had  more  pitch  in  it 
than  any  other  asphalte. 

Mr.  H.  Harrison  had   known   for  the    last   twenty   years  s 
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cement  calkd  Lord  Saafcofc's   aMde  om  ifae  MHie  pnadpte 
'^  the  plaintiff's,  and  iwed  for  tensces  >nd  nmb. 
fe    Professor  Brande  gire  siiinlar  rridetice. 
L  Mr.  G.  B.  Lenuard  wu  iben  caUed,  and   |iraired  that   the 
planliS'  hail  traiulerred  to  certain  persoos  the  exclusive  license 
to  use  the  patent  in  this  country. 

The  coDveyance  appeared  to  be  made  to  seven  persons,  aa 
trustees  for  the  company- 
Sir  F.  Pollock  replied. 

Lord  Oenman  having  summed  up,  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plantiff  on  all  the  issues  of  fact,  but  for  the  de- 
femlant  upon  the  question  as  to  the  right  to  grant  a  license 
than  twelve  persons,  ivitb  liberty  to  the  plaintiff  to 
enter  the  verdict  on  last  issue   for   plaintlf!'. 


COURT  OF.  COMMON  PLEAS. 


Sir  F.  Pollock,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Smith,  were  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bompas,  and  Mr.  Rotch  for  the  defendants. 

m  This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  iron-woiks  near  Swansea,  against  the  defendants, 
for  an  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent. 

The  patent  in  question  was  taken  out  for  an  alleged  improve- 
ment in  the  smelting  or  manufacturing  of  iron  from  ironstone, 
by  combining  the  use  of  antliracite  or  stone  coal  and  culm 
with  hot  air  blast.  The  principal  ground  of  defence  was, 
that  the  invention  was  not  new.  The  trial  occupied  the  Court 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  was  adjourned  at  its  rising 
to  the  following  day.- — The  trial  of  this  cause  was  resiuned 
on  Wednesday.     The  plantiff's  case  lasted  uDtil  past  three. 
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The  Solicitor-General  then  addressed  (he  jury  for  the  de- 
fendants, contending  that  the  alleged  (mproveraent,  for  which 
the  plaintiff  had  taken  out  a  patent,  was  merely  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Neilson'a  invention  of  the  hot-air  blast  to  common 
stone  coal,  as  it  might  be  npplied  to  any  other  species  of 
fuel,  and  gave  him,  tjiereforc,  no  patent  right  whatever, — ' 
After  the  learned  counsel  had  proceeded  for  some  time  in  his 
address. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  suggested  that  as  the  question  was 
one  rather  of  law  than  of  fact,  the   better  way  would  be  to  * 
turn  it  into  a  special  case. 

To  this  the  counsel  on  both  sides  agreed,    and   accordingly  I 
a  verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiff  pro  forma,  subject  ti 
opinion  of  the  Court  above. 
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(To  the  Edilir  •>/ the  LaiiJau  J.wrnnl  n^J  Repertory  of /trls,  SfC.) 

CoLLiKowoniH  Mills, 

Near  Bhaofokb,  Yorkshibe, 

February  Ut,  1840. 

Sir, — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Journal  for  theloat'*' 
seven  years,  I  should  have  written  fretjuently  during  that  time, 
either  to  state  an  opinion,  desire  explanation,  or  complain  that  ^ 
you  do  not  give  sufficient  prominence  in  your  admirable  publi-'  j 
cation  to  the  inventions  affecting  the  industry  of  this  neighboi 
hood, — the  Worsted  Manufacture. 

The  high  postage  charge,  hitherto,  has  tended  to  discourage^ 
letter- writing.  Now  that  your  readers  may  correspond  with  \ 
yon,  at  the  expense-  of  a  penny,  you  may  appropriate  an  extra  ■ 
page  to  admit  tlieir  correspondence ;  whether  you  do  so  or  not,  I 

I  must,  at  least,  exercise  a  little  extra  patience.     I  fear  the; 
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preseiH  communication  will  not  be  fit  for  tlie  former,  but  will 
require  tlie  latter. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  important  infoTmation,  frequently 
communicated  in  the  "  Scientific  Notices,"  especially  in  reference 
to  the  steam  engine  ami  boilers,  the  properties  of  coal,  the  laws 
of  heat,  &c.  in  which  our  manufactures  are  deeply  interested. 
I  mas  pleased  with  the  correct  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Parkes, 
on  steam  boilers,  given  in  the  number  for  January,  page  311, 

Every  person  of  experience,  possessing  discrimination  and 
scientific  knowledge,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  obser- 
vation, and  to  distinguish  between  real  and  apparent  difierences, 
will  hold  that  thin  metal,  a  s/ow  draught,  extensive  healing 
surface,  as  compared  with  the  'power  of  the  engine,  the  direction 
and  capacity  of  the  flues,  and  the  proper  regulation  as  to  time 
and  quantity  of  feeding  the  boilers  with  water,  are  all  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  order  to  effect  economy  of  fiiei,  and  dura- 
bility of  the  boiler  antl  furnace. 

i  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  boilers  made  by  Boulton  and 
Watt  are  made  of  thin  metal,  chiefly,  because  of  the  greater 
economy  of  fuel ;  though  it  is  necessary  that  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  sliould  be  limited  to  three  pounds  per  square 

But  how  can  we  get  over  the  difilcidty  raised  by  Dr.  Ure's  ex- 
periment with  two  small  vessels  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  to  which 
Mr.  Parkes  refers  1 — In  my  opinion,  the  attempt  to  prove  prin- 
ciples in  operation  on  a  large  scale  in  the  arts  by  such  diiiiini- 
tive  methods  of  experiment,  generally  occasions  tiie  greatest 
difierences  of  opinion.  Such  experiments  may  be  correct  in 
their  results,  occasionally,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  apparatus  on  a  large  scale ;  but,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  prove  falluciouti,  and 
lead  to  the  most  mischievous  conseq  uenceit. 

In  Dr.  Ure's  experiment,  I  would  object  to  the  uae  of  a  sand 
bath,  if  it  were  for  no  otIiiT  ri-ii»im  than  tl  ^i-nnt  lo 

the  medium  by  wliich  hcni  M  im]mrted  to  cf  flic 

1  construction.     'I'lii.'  f  cx' 
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OT  to  the  hot  air,  vapoura,  andjlar. 


poied  to  the^re, 

Saiid  tranamits  heat  slowly,— If,  tlierefore,  the  thicker  vessd  ] 
should  have  imbibed  a  larger  quantity  of  heat  than  the  thioner  I 
one,  previout  to  the  water  being  admitted,  it  will  communicate  I 
more  heat  to  the  water,  in  a  ^ven  time,  than  the  thinner  vessel.  I 
The  thinner  vessel  will  be  sooner  exhausted  of  its  heat,  and  the  I 
supply,  instead  of  being  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  evaporation  by  I 
immediate  contact  widi  the  source  of  heat,  is  cut  off  by  the  in 
position  of  a  non-conducting  substance. 

Either  the  assumed  fact  attempted  to  be  established  by  this  I 
experiment  is  false,  or  there  is  an  end  to  all  the  practical  u 
the  theory  of  the  transmission  of  heat. 

Steam  carries  away  heat. — If  heat  be  confined,  it  cannot  be 
carried  away  by  the  formation  of  vapour  or  steam. — If  only 
partially  confined,  then  it  can  be  carried  off  only  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  transmission,  which  is  leas  rapid,  as  the  thickness 
of  the  substance  is  increased  through  which  it  has  to  pass  ;  else, 
why  do  we  endeavour  to  confine  the  heat  in  our  flues  by  i} 
ing  the  thickness  of  their  external  walls,     The  material  of  the    I 
wall  is  a  conductor  of  heat  as  well  as  iron,  the  only  difference 
being  that  it  transmits  heat  more  slowly  than  iron.      Therefore  J 
a  vessel,  composed  of  thick  metal,  must  transmit  less  heat,  and  | 
generate  less  steam,  in  a  given  time,  than  a  vessel  composed  of  1 
thinner  metal. 

If  you  think  these  remarks  fit  for  insertion  in  your  Jouma^j  I 
you  are  at  fiJl  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  them.  They  may  1 
elicit  observations,  on  so  important  a  subject,  from  others  more  j 
able  tlian 

Your  humble  Header, 

J.  H. 


We  feel  obliged  by  the  communication  of  J.  H.,  aiid  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  him  again,  or  from  any  of  his  friends. — 
The  pages  of  our  Journal  are  open  to  the  reception  of  all  usefii 
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discussions  on  subjects  connected  w 

notices  of  all  improvementii  in  the  \ 
turea  and  the  Arts.  Tliough  somi 
appeared  to  us  of  peculiar  iniportai 
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til  practical  scienct^,  and  to 
irioua  brandies  of  Manufac- 
ciass  of  BubjectB  may  have 
cc,  and  have  assunied  in  our 


pages  more  prominent  positions  than  others,  we  have  never  in- 
tentioaally  slighted  any. 

It  will,  however,  be  a  soiui;e  of  much  satisfaction  to  us  to  re- 
ceive occasional  hints  from  our  readers  on  such  matters  ns  may 
lead  to  improve  our  work,  and  render  it  more  extensively  usefVil  [ 
and  it  would  be  further  gratifying  to  us  to  be  favoured  with  iiuch 
occasional  information  and  assistance  from  correnpandents,  a»  tho 
wide  range  of  our  manufactures  prevent  ua  from  obtaining,  as 
often  as  we  could  wish,  by  personal  observation. — Ed.  L.  J. 


I 
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REPORT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  OV  THK  INSTITUTION 

OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

June  11,  1839. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

_"  Experimental  Researches  upon  the  cost  of  Light  aSbrded  by 

^b  difTerent  Lamps  and  Candles." 

■  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

The  author  having  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  of  Mr.  Parker's  new  hot  oil  lamp,  adopts 
as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  French  mechanical  lamp,  in 
which  the  oil  is  raised  by  machinery,  so  as  continually  to  over- 
flow at  the  bottom  of  the  burning  wick.  The  relative  illumina- 
tion was  determined  by  the  well-known  method  of  the  equal 
intensity  of  shadows,  and  verified  by  that  adopted  by  Professor 
Wheatson,  namely,  by  the  relative  of  the  opposite 

sides  of  a  revolving  b^l. 
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One  peculiar  feature  of  tlie  new  lamp  la  its  bell-mouthed  glass 
ctiininey,  above  which  is  a  chimney  of  iron,  with  a  parted  dia- 
phragm for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  certain  portion  of  the  heat 
of  the  flame  to  reverberate  against  the  interior  eylindric  cavity 
of  the  oil  ciBtern.  The  bell  mouth  is  formed  in  a  mould,  and  is 
far  better  suited  for  producing  a  steady  Same  than  the  rec- 
tangularly contracted  chimney  of  the  mechanical  tamp.  The 
intensity  of  the  shadows  from  the  mechanical  lamp  and  the  hot 
oil  lamp,  of  a  wire  a  few  inches  Iqng  and  of  the  thickness  of  a 
crow  quill,  was  equal,  at  a  distance  of  10  and  11  feet  respectively  ; 
their  relative  illurainationa  being  as  the  squares  of  these  are,  as 
100  and  121  respectively,  and  the  consumption  of  the  best 
sperm  oil  was  15"2  and  ll'G  grains  per  minute  ;  the  relative 
cost  of  illumination  for  this  oil  would  thus  appear  to  be  50  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  new  lamp.  On  trying  Southern  whale  oil 
the  cost  of  illumination  appeared  to  be  about  one-third  that  of 
the  mechanical,  and  one-  half  that  of  the  hot  oil  lamp  with  sperm 
oil.  The  author  tried  many  other  substances,  and,  comparing 
the  various  illuminations,  concludes  that  tjie  hot  oil  lamp  with 
Southern  whale  oil  affords  an  economy  of  light  nearly  12  times 
greater  than  stearine  or  German  wax  candles,  7^  times  greater 
than  tallow  mould,  11  times  greater  than  cocoa  nut,  8|  times 
greater  than  Palmer's,  17^  times  greater  than  spermaceti,  and  18 
times  greater  than  wax  candles. 

The  author  had  also  compared  the  illumination  produced  hy 
one  of  the  Fresnel  Lamps  deposited  at  the  Trinity  House.  The 
lamp  consists  of  four  concentric  circular  wicks,  placed  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  innermost  being  J"""  of  an  inch,  and  the 
outermost  3^  inches  in  diameter.  The  intensity  of  the  shadows 
from  this  and  the  mechanical  lamp  were  equalj  at  a  distance  of 
13  feet  3  inches,  and  4  feet  6  inches  respectively;  taking  the 
squares  of  these  the  Fresnel  lamp  gives  about  nine  times  the 
light  of  the  mechanical,  which  latter  may  be  assumed  as  equal 
to  that  of  eleven  average  wax  candles.  On  comparing  one  of 
the  best  Argand  lamps  with  the  mechanical,  the  former  v 
10  to  11 :  so  that  the  illumination  of  the  Fresnel 
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instead  of  being  us  has  been  asserted,  equal  to  40  Argand  lamps, 
ia  not  equal  to  more  tban  d'G  of  those  lamps.  In  the  Bude  lijjht 
a  small  stream  of  oxygen  is  sent  up  through  a  small  tube  within 
the  burning  wick,  which  is  I'*"  of  an  inch  in  diatneter,  and  the 
flame  about  J'*"  of  an  inch.  The  illuminating  power  is  equal  to 
about  30  wax  candles.  Dr.  Ure  also  examined  the  illuminating 
power  of  different  kinds  of  wax  candles,  and  found  that  the 
light  from  a  long-three  and  a  short-three  was  the  same,  or  iV  of 
the  mechanical  lamp;  also  the  light  emitted  from  one  of  the 
six-to-the-pound  was  very  little  less,  being  ^  j''  of  that  of  the 
mechanical  lamp.  The  consumption  of  wax  in  a  long  or  short- 
tbree  may  be  taken  at  126  grains  per  hour,  and  in  a.  short-six 
at  125  grains  per  hour. 

Wax  contains  81-75  parts  of  carbon  in  every  100  parts,  and 
the  combustion  of  these  100  parts  produced  36  parts  of  carbonic 
acid ;  consequently,  a  wax  candle  will  generate  per  hour  about 
375  grains  of  carbonic  acid,  or  800  cubic  inches  of  gas.  Now 
an  average-sized  man  developes  and  exhales  from  his  lungs 
1632  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  hour;  thus  the  combustion  of  two 
ordinary  wax  lights  deteriorates  the  air  to  about  the  same  ex' 
tent  as  the  breathing  of  one  man. 


Dr.  Ure  detailed  some  experiments  to  which  he  had  been  led 
for  determining  the  fluidity  of  dilFerent  liquids  by  ascertaining 
the  time  in  which  a  given  quantity  of  liquid  would  run  off 
through  a  syphon.  The  results  were  very  curious  ;  the  syphon 
was  ■J"'  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  times  which  were  oc- 
cupied in  running  off  by  equal  measures  of  naptha  and  alcohol, 
each  weighing  about  200  grains,  were  80  and  120  seconds  re- 
spectively, The  same  measure  of  sperm  oil,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  took  2700  seconds,  but  when  heated  to  265''  F- 
it  only  took  300  seconds.  Southern  whale  oil  took  the  same 
times  at  the  same  temperatures. 
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Presiden 

in  tlie  Chair 

"  An  Account  of  the  New  St«ne  Britige,  over  the  River  Lea,  at 
StratfoTil-le-Bow." 
By  Jolin  Buldry  Redman,  Grad.  Inst.  C.  E, 
The  old  bridge,  of  which  a  fidl  account  by  Mr.  Surges  Ji 
published  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  wa« 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  arched  stone  bridge  in  England, 
having  been  erected  by  order  of  Maud,  the  queen  of  the 
first  Henry  (A.D.  1125).  The  construction  of  this  bridge  I 
and  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  it  from  time  to  I 
time,  are  fully  described  and  illustrated.  This  bridge  being 
found  exceedingly  inconvenient  both  for  the  traffic  and  the 
navigation,  in  1818  Mr.  Walker  recommended  a  plan  for  a 
new  stone  bridge,  for  whicli  an  act  was  obtained  in  1834, 
and  the  work  commenced  in  April  1835.  The  progress  of 
this  work  is  the  subject  of  this  communication.  The  tempo- 
rary bridge,  the  construction  of  which  is  accurately  detailed, 
being  finished,  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge  was  proceeded 
with,  the  arches  thereof  being  supported  by  proper  centerings 
The  arch  stones  being  laid  bare,  the  old  roadway  was  dis- 
covered— the  ruts  of  the  wheels  and  the  track  of  horses  and 
cattle  being  distinctly  visible  ;  tlie  ruts  were  worn  in  some  I 
places  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  intrados,  and  in  other* 
quite  through. 

The  new  bridge  is  of  Aberdeen  granite,  and  consists  of  a 
single  elliptical  arch.  Si  feet  span  on  the  square  line  and  66 
feet  on  the  skew,  with  a  curved  line  of  13  feet  £>|  inches, 
the  faces  of  the  abutments  making  an  angle  of  70''  45'  with 
tlie  face  of  the  arch.  The  widdi  of  the  bridge  is  40  feet 
within  tlie  parapets.  The  progress  of  the  work,  the  con-. 
Btruction  of  the  temporary  bridges  and  of  the  coffre  dams, 
and  the  laying  of  the  foundations,  are  described  in  great  detail 
and  illustrated  by  drawings.  The  first  course  of  footings  was  ■ 
bedded  upon  concrete  of  12  inches  in  thickness,  composet 
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eight  measures  of  river  gravtl  and  sanJ  to  one  of  lime.  The 
lime  was  brought  hot  to  tiie  nork,  and  being  ground  nas 
mixed  dry  with  the  sand  and  gravel.  Water  being  then  added, 
tlie  whole  was  thrown  in  from  the  level  of  the  strutting  pieces 
of  die  coffre  dam,  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  The  first  six  courses 
were  faced  with  puozzolana  mortar,  composed  of  one  and  a 
half  measure  of  sand,  one  of  puozzolana,  and  one  of  lime. 

The  author  fully  details  the  construction  of  the  centering  and 
(he  dimensions  of  the  timbers,  the  formation  of  the  arch  and 
templates  of  the  arch-stones.  The  centering  was  eased  on  the 
forty-first  day  after  the  arch  was  keyed,  and  strucic  on  the  forty- 
second  day ;  the  arch  subsided  one  inch  during  the  erection  of 
the  work,  and  half  an  inch  afler  first  easing  the  centering;  two 
inches  having  been  allowed  for  the  whole  subsidence.  The  arch 
being  completed,  the  abutments  and  wing  walls  were  brought  up  to 
their  proper  level,  and  the  cornice  and  parapets  added ;  the  crown 
of  the  arch  and  top  of  the  abutments  were  covered  with  concrete, 
1  foot  C  inches  thick,  upon  which  the  foot-paths  of  Aberdeen 
granite  and  the  roadway  of  screened  gravel  are  laid.  The  ap- 
proaches are  bounded  by  retaining  walls,  as  shewn  in  the  draw- 
ings. The  bridge  was  opened  on  the  14eh  of  February,  1839, 
three  years  and  ten  months  from   the   commencement  of  the 

The  communication  is  accompanied  by  seven  sheets  of  draw- 
ings, having  the  old,  new,  and  temporary  bridges,  and  tlieir  va- 
rious parts,  in  elevation,  plan,  and  section,  with  all  the  dimen- 
ijpna,  accurately  laid  down. 


V  plan  of  construction  of  Sliding  Gates  for  the  Entrance 
Locks  of  Docks,  &c." 
By  J,  C.  Singels,  Engineer  of  the  Waterstaat,  Hollande,  &c.  &c. 

The  improvement  suggested  consists  in  substituting  for  the 
ordinary  Lock  Gates,  Sliding  Gales,  traversing  the  ends  of  0 
lock  on  rails  laid  on  sills,  drawn  across  by  chains  and  capstai 


I 
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Tl)c  author  in  proposing  tliis  mode  of  construction 

wlien  a  lock  exceeds  60  feet  in  nidth,  ordinary  gates  muai 

abandoned  and  caissons  used.     Tlie  advantages  offered  by  it 

diminishing  the  length  of  the  lock  by  that  of  the  ordinary  opening 

gate,  consequently  the  volume  of  water  to  fill  the  lock  is  lessei 

in  the  same  degree,  and  reducing  the  number  of  the  locks 

a  small  elevation  is  essential  to  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  ga tea* 

the  sliding  gates  may  on  the  contrary  be  made  of  almost  any 

height  without  any  fear  of  impairing  their  strength  or  solidity. 

In  the  description  of  the  Plans  accompanying  the  paper,  great 
BtresB  is  laid  on  the  whole  length  of  the  lock,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  across  which  the  gate  traverses,  being  constructed  on 
an  invert  arcb,  thus  giving  greater  solidity  than  where  a  flat  flooi. 
only  is  used,  either  for  the  whole  length,  or  for  the 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  gates  to  swing  upon.     It  is  acknoi 
ledged  that  more  masonry  is  required  in  this  mode  of  eonstn 
lion,  but  it  is  argued  that  the  extra  expense  will  be  met  by 
saving  in  the  length  of  the  lock  and  in  the  quantity  of  the 
used. 

In  constructing  the  Sliding  Gate,  the  timbers  of  which 
cross  braced  and  strutted,  and  then  covered  with  planking 
both  sides,  the  rule  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  thickness  of  the 
gate  is  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  lock,  so  that  the  main  bra- 
cing timbers  are  at  an  angle  of  20".  These  are  crossed  by  other 
timbers,  also  diagonally  braced,  extending  the  vertical  height  of 
the  gate,  so  as  to  give  that  combination  best  calculated  to  with- 
stand tlie  pressure  of  the  water  on  either  aide.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  setting  in  motion  so  heavy  a  mass  as  the  sliding  gate,( 
it  is  proposed  to  place  witliin  it  some  barrels  filled  with  air,  ■ 
by  their  buoyancy  would  relieve  the  rollers  of  some  porti 
the  weight,  and  enable  the  gate  to  traverse  more  easily. 


img 
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Mr.  Palmer  observed,  that  the  author  could   hardly  be  ac- J 
quainted  with  tlie  modern  practice  in  constructing  locks  in  i 
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country,  as  timber  had  for  a  long  period  been  but  little  used  in 
Ae  lock  chamber.  His  practice  had  been  invariably  to  have  an 
invert  arch  at  a  lower  level  than  the  lock  chamber.  He  was  now 
constructing  at  Port  Talbot,  in  South  Wales,  a  lock  of  45  feet 
span,  in  which  there  was  an  invert  arch  built  of  stone,  3  feet  thick* 
with  lias  limje,  placed  on  a  stratum  of  concrete,  2  feet  thick,  the 
concrete  being  composed  of  four  parts  of  gravel  and  sand  to  one 
of  lime ;  above  this  invert,  the  floor  was  filled  in  with  2  feet 
thick  of  brickwork,  laid  in  Roman  cement.  Beneath  the  roller 
curbs,  stones  were  placed  to  bed  them  upon.  Each  lock  gate 
weighed  about  40  tons,  one  half  of  which  was  borne  by  the  heel- 
post  and  the  other  half  on  the  rollers,  yet  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  moving  it  at  pleasure.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  SO  feet, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  column  pressed  on  the  gates,  yet  no  in- 
jury was  feared.  There  had  been  great  difficulty  with  the  water 
during  the  course  of  construction,  but  the  invert  and  the  side 
walls  placed  on  it  were  perfectly  sound,  and  able  to  withstand  any 
pressure.  He  apprehended  that  the  sliding  gate  would  be  much 
heavier  than  the  common  gate — that  the  expense  of  construction 
would  be  greater — and  he  could  not  discern  any  compensating 
benefit  to  result  from  its  adoption. 


(( 


June  25,  1839. 
John  Macmeil,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read  in  part : — 
On  Steam  Engines,  particularly  with  reference  to  their 

consumption  of  Steam." 
By  Josiah  Parkes,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 


*^  On  the  Analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  Iron  Heel-plate  of  the 
Stern-post  of  the  John  Bull,  Steam  Vessel." 
By  David  Mushet,  A.  Inst.  C.  £. 
The  action  of  sea  water  had  converted  the  iron  into  a  substance 
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I  Boraewhat  resembling  plumbago.     Mr.  Mushet,  after  analyeing 
it,  considers  this  substance,  which  had  been  called  marine  plnr 
i  composed  nearly  as  follows ; 
Carbonic  acid  and  moisture    ....      20 

Protoxyde  of  iron  35-7 

Silt  or  earthy  matter 3-2 

Carbon    41'1 

100 


"  On  a  method  of  DowelHng  Timber  by  Iron  Dowels  and  As- 
phalte."     By  M.  J.  Brunei,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 


"  On  the  Expansion  of  Iron  and  Stane  in  structures,  as  shewn 
by  observations  on  the  Soulliwark  and  Staines  Bridges."  By 
George  Rennie,  F.R.S.  &l-.  &c. 


"  A  theoretical  calculation  of  the  amount  of  Fuel  saved  by  work- 
ing Steam  expansively."  By  J.  W,  Lubbock,  Hon.  M. 
Inst.  C.  E. 


The  foHowing  communications  were  announced  u  received  :- 
"  Observations  on  the  efficiency  or  gross  power  of  Steam  exerted    ' 
on    the   piston,    in   relation   to  the  reported  duty  of  Steam 
Engines  in  Cornwall  at  different  periods."     By  John  Scott 
Enys,  A.  Inst.  C.  E. 


Jtions  and  Drawings  of  the  Gaa  Works  at  Middlesbro'- 
i-Tees."     By  Peter  Henderson,  A,  Inst.  C.  E. 
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"On  the  construction  of  the  Cherbourg  Breakwater;   with. a 

Drawing."     By  G.  S.  Dalrymple. 


"  Drawing  and  Description  of  the  Coffre  Dam  at  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament."     By  G.  S.  Dalrymple. 


TELFORD  PREMIUMS. 

The  following  Premiums  were  announced  as  awarded  during 
the  present  session  :— 

A  Telford  Medal  in  silver  and  20  guineas  to  John  Edward 
Jones,  for  his  Description,  Plan,  and  Drawings  of  the 
Sewage  of  Westminster. 

A  Telford  Medal  in  silver  to  Charles  Hood,  for  his  paper  on 
Warming  and  Ventilating  Buildings. 

A  Telford  Medal  in  silver  to  Charles  Wye  Williams,  for  his 
paper  on  the  Properties  and  Application  of  Turf  and  Turf 
Coke. 

A  Telford  Medal  in  silver  to  Edward  Woods,  for  bis  paper  on 
the  Forms  of  Locomotive  Engines. 

A  Telford  Medal  in  bronze  and  books  suitably  bound  and  in- 
scribed, of  the  value  of  three  guineas,  to  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, Lieut.  Madras  Engineers,  for  his  Description  and 
Drawings  of  the  Coffre  Dam  at  Westminster  Bridge. 

A  Telford  Medal  in  bronze  and  books  suitably  bound  and  in- 
scribed, of  the  value  of  three  guineas,  to  R.  W.  Mylne, 
for  his  communication  on  the  Well  sunk  by  the  New  River 
Company,  at  their  Reservoir  in  the  Hampstead  Road. 

A  Telford  Medal  in  bronze  and  books  suitably  bound  and  in- 
scribed, of  the  value  of  Uiree  guineas,  to  John  Buldry 
Redman,  for  his  Description  and  Drawings  of  Bow  Bridge. 

The  Council  seized  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
the  importance  of  making  the  Institution  the  depository  of  de- 
tailed Drawings,  Descriptions  and  Models  of  works  and  machi- 

2h2 
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nery  actually  executed;  also  of  professional  Books,  Papers,  and 
Reports,  wliicli  are  of  little  value  to  the  individual,  but  which, 
when  collected  and  arranged  in  one  place,  would  be  of  inesti* 
mable  value  to  the  Profession.  Tliey  trusted  that  all  who  had 
Buch  records  at  their  diposal  would  consider  the  great  service 
which  might  thus  be  rendered  to  tlie  cause  of  the  advancement 
of  professional  knowledge. 


The  following  » 
L  of  the  Institui 


e  announced  as  subjects  for  which  the  Cocn- 
1  of  Civil  Engineers  would  award  Telford 


1.  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Steam,  especially  with 

reference  to  the  quantity  of  Water  in  a  given  bulk  of 
Steam,  in  free  communication  with  water  at  different 
temperatures. 

2.  An  Account  and  Drawings  of  the  original  construction 

and  present  state  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater. 

3.  The  ratio,  from  actual  experiment,  of  the  Velocity,  Load, 

and  Power  of  Locomotive  Engines  on  Radways. 
1st.  Upon  Levels. 
2nd,  Upon  Inclined  Planes. 

4.  Drawings  and  Description  of  the  Outfall  of  ttie  King's 

Scholars'  Pond  Sewer,  and  of  other  principal  Outfalls 
of  the  Westminster  Sewage  ;  also,  the  inclination,  di- 
Toensions,  and  forms  of  the  Sewers,  and  the  observed 
velocities  of  water  in  them. 

5.  Drawings  and  Descriptions  of  the  Sewage  under  the 

Commission  for  Regent  Street,  especially  of  the  Out- 
fall at  Scotland  Yard. 

6.  Drawings  and  Description  of  the  best  Machine  for  de- 

scribing the  profile  of  a  Road,  and  also  for  measuring 
the  traction  of  different  roads. 

7.  The  alterations  and  improvements  in  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

8.  The  explosion  of  Steam  Boilers. — Especially  a  record 
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of  fiu;t8  oonnected  with  any  explosions  which  have 
taken  ^lace;  also,  a  description,  drawings,  and  de- 
tails of  the  boiler,  both  before  and  after  the  explosion. 
9.  Drawii^s,  Sections,  and  descriptions  of  Iron  Steam 
Vessels. 

10.  The  conq^Huradve  advantages  of  Iron  and  Wood,  as 

employed  in  the  construction  of  Steam  Vessels. 

11.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Hot  and  Cold 

Blast  in  the  manu&cture  of  Iron,  with  statements  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  materials  employed,  and 
produce  thereof. 

12.  The  causes  of  and  means  of  preventing  the  changes  in 

texture  and  composition  whidi  Cast  Iron  occasionally 
nndeigoes  when  in  continued  contact  with  Sea  Water. 
19.  The  Properties  and  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  CoaL 

14.  A  Memoir  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  with  an  Account 

of  his  Works. 

15.  A  Memoir  of  Arthur  Woolf,  with  an  Account  of  his 

Works. 

16.  An  account  of  the  various  methods  lately  employed 

for  preserving  Timber  from  Dry  Rot,  and  other 
sources  of  decay. 

17.  On  the  best  Gauge  for  the  width  of  Railways,  with  the 

result  of  the  experience  furnished  by  existing  Rail- 
ways. 

The  Communications  must  be  forwarded  to  the  House  of  the 
Institution,  No.  25,  Great  George  Stre^  Westminster,  on  or 
before  the  3 1st  of  March,  1S40. 

It  is  not  the  wish  o£  the  Council  to  confine  the  Telford  Pre- 
miums to  communications  on  the  above  subjects ;  other  commu- 
nications o£  distinguished  merit^  and  peculiarly  deserving  some 
mark  of  distinction,  will  be  rewarded. 


Original  Commnni cation. 

fn  11.1  KMlar  lifllie  I.o.„hu  Jiiurn.d  a^d  Reperlwi,  afJrU,  ^.) 

11,  St.  Hulen's  Place,  London, 
20lh  January,  1840. 

Sir,— Annexed  we  have  the  jjleasure  to  hand  you  the  result 
of  an  experiment  made  by  lis  on  board  the  "  Maria,"  of  apply- 
ing Steam-power  as  an  auxiliary  aid  lo  Shipping,  during  calm 
light  weather. 

From  a  carefid  inspection  of  the  "  Maria's,"  Log  Book,  and 
Captain  Black's  Memorandu,  we  find  that  the  Two  Ten  Horse 
Engines  with  whic'li  the  Ship  was  fitted,  propelled  her  in  a  Calm, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour.  When  the  Ship's  draught 
of  water,  and  the  smallness  of  the  power  employed,  are  con- 
sidered, this  residt  of  a  first  experiment,  must  be  deemed  by 
nautical  men  as  very  satisfactory.  The  obstacles  to  complete 
success,  are  of  a  description  easily  overcome  ;  and  such  data  have 
been  afforded  for  further  improvemenls,  as  experience  alone  can 
furnish. 

Plaviug  at  our  sole  expense  fitted  this,  the  first  Ship,  with 
Steam-power  for  occasional  use,  we  shall  be  happy  to  afford  Her 
)Vernment,  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  or 
L'  possession  on  this 


any  Public  Body,  all  the  information 
very  important  subject.      There  cannot, 


difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  utility 
on  distant  voyages  with  Troops,  Emigrant 
application  of  Steam-power :  at  the  same  ti 
that  the  repetition  of  similar  nndertakinir: 
of  a  Line  of  Packet  Ships  for  Pas  en  ; 

India,  fitted,  like  the  "  Mar  a  n  ol  es 
which  few  private  individvials  j  os  he  i 

The  experiment  referred  to    fo  m    ou 
effecting  so  great  an  improven    n     n  N 
only  to  express  our  undiminished 
Invention,  and  hope  it  may  be  gen 
meiit  of  the  Naval  and  Commercial  Interests  of 
Your  obedient  Servants, 

GARDNER,  URQUIIART,  &  Co. 


e  imagine,  be  any 
1  all  sailing  Vessels 
&c.,  of  this  partial 
,itmustbe  obvious, 
ir  the  establishment 
and  T  ale  o  and  from 
il  es  an  o    lay  of  capital, 
he  m  ans  ofe  pending, 
ou      o       bu  on  towards 
N      fa  on     we  have  now 
ifidence  in  Ma.  Melville's 
lly  adopted  for  the  advance- 
Country. 


Owtirn  b/  Iht  Ship  "Haria." 


Original 
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ABSTBACT  FROM  LOG-BOOKof  the  Merchant  Ship  "  Maria,"  460  Tons  (J  amm 
Black,  Commander — Gardkbb,  Urquhart,  &  Co.,  Owners)  laden  with  a  general 
Caigo,  and  drawing  16  feet,  6  inches  water,  bound  from  London  to  Bombay.  The 
first  sailing  Vessel  fitted  with  Steam-power  for  occasional  Aid  during  Calms  or  light 
Winds;  shewing  in  what  situations,  and  for  what  period,  MELVILLE'S  PATENT 
PROPELLERS,  worked  by  Two  Engines  of  Ten  Horse  Power  each,  (made  by 
J.  T.  Bbale,  East  Greenwich,)  were  used  on  board  the  "  MARIA." 


Date. 


Dec.  13 


14 
15 


16 


31 


Latitude. 


(39)  Jan.  9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

16 


29  40  N. 

6    3 

5    6 

4  2 
3  24 
2  54 


2  12 


0  31 


I  steam 
LoD^tude.  [power  is 


18  58  W. 
17  37 

17  0 

16  8 
15  26 
15  48 

15  21 

18  22 


use. 


Houas. 


7 
2 


8 


12 

12 

16 
16 
18 

11 


Benuurkt,  Occurrencet,  ^,  durimg  tkt  F9jfag9 
from  London  to  Bombay, 


Calm  and  fine.  At  11  A.M.  left  the  W.  I* 
Docks.  Steamed  down  the  River.  At  ^ 
P.M.  anchored  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Lower  Hope. 

Calm  and  light  easterly  airs.  At  10  A.M. 
weighed  and  steamed  to  the  Warp.  At  5  P.M. 
anchored.    Nore  Light  bearing  W.  by  N. 

Light  winds  and  fine  weather.  At  2  P.M. 
weighed,  and  drove  down  to  the  Mouse,  wind 
easterly.  At  4  P.M.  anchored  near  the 
Mouse  Light. 

Fresh  E*ly  winds  and  fine  weather.  At  7  A.M. 
weighed  ;  got  the  steam  up,  and,  assisted  by 
the  Lion  Steam-tug,  crossed  the  Flats.  At 
3  passed  through  the  Downs. 

Light  winds,  inclining  to  calm.  At  3  P.M. 
commenced  steaming.  At  7  P.M.  breeie 
freshened ;  let  ofi"  Steam.  W.  Hone,  En- 
gineer, suspended  for  abusive  conduct. 

Light  winds  and  hazy  weather.  At  6  P.M. 
commenced  steaming.  Blew  off  occasionallVf 
and  refilled  the  boilers.  Broke  bolt  of  feed- 
ing pump. 

Light  wind.  At  6  P.M.  commenced  steaming  { 
shipped  the  small  paddles ;  packed  the  cy- 
linders afresh;  blew  off  occasionally,  and 
refilled  boilers. 

Light  winds,  and  sultry  weather.  At  6  P.M. 
commenced  steaming ;  blew  off  occasionally, 
and  refilled  the  boilers,  losing  an  hour. 

Light  airs  and  calm.  At  4h.  40m.  commenced 
steaming;  blew  off  occasionally  ;  cleaned  the 
flues,  and  repacked  the  cylinders  as  required. 

Light  airs  and  hot  weather.  At  1  P.M.  com- 
menced steaming.  At  6  P.M.  shifted  the 
large  paddles  with  the  small  ones.  High 
S.  E.  swell. 

Light  airs  and  sultry  weather.  At  5  A.  M.  wind 
freshening;  blew  off  the  steam  and  un- 
shipped the  paddles.  At  8  moderate  breeie, 
and  clear. 

Light  winds  and  clear  weather.  At  4  com- 
menced steaming.  At  8  blew  off  the  stetm. 
Lost  a  paddle,  from  the  nuts  coming  oC 
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Origindl  Commwiication, 


Date. 


Latitude. 


1839. 


SO 


29  23  S. 


81 


l^ftb.  12 


Mar.  17 


18 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


80 


81 


April  1 


30  16 


3 


36  18 


26    8 


24  26 


13     8 


11  38 


10  27 


9  18 


8    3 


7  20 


6  26 


5  29 


4    9 


2  40 


1  40 


0  22 


Longitude. 


Steam- i 

power  in 

use. 


27  27 


26    5 


6    0 


58    4  E 


57  32 


56    0 


5Q    6 


5Q    2 


55  51 


5Q  11 


56  24 


56  54 


57  24 


58    0 


59  29 


59  50 


60    9 


/ 


HOURS. 


8 


10 


6 


17 


4 


19 


6 


13 


8 


19 


19 


18 


18 


19 


BemarkSf  Occurrencet,  Sfc.  during  the  Voyage    ' 
from  London  to  Bombay, 

Light  variable  winds.  At  5h  .20ni.  commenced 
steaming.  At  8  unshipped  the  paddles.  At 
7  A.M  shipped  the  paddles,  and  commenced 
steaming. 

Light  winds  and  clear.  At  3h.  80m.  blew  off 
the  steam.  At  5  commenced  steaming.  At 
midnight  steady  breeze ;  put  out  the  fires. 

Light  airs  and  heavy  swell.  At  2  P.M.  com* 
menced  steaming;  found  Engineer  neglectful 
and  inefficient.  At  8  unshipped  the  paddles. 

Light  airs  and  calm.  At  8  A.M.  lighted  the 
fires ;  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect of  Engineersi  did  not  get  the  steam  up 
until  9  A.M. 

Light  winds  and  clear.  Blew  off  occasionally. 
At  6h.  30m.  P.M.  let  off  the  steam,  and  un- 
shipped the  paddles.  Midnight  breeze  fresh. 

Light  variable  winds  with  rain.  At  5  A.M. 
commenced  steaming;  could  not  start  the 
larboard  engine :  both  Engineers  ignorant  of 
their  duty. 

Light  winds.  Blew  off  occasionally  as  required. 
At  5  A.M.  breeze  freshened;  let  off  steam, 
and  unshipped  the  lee  paddles. 

Light  variable  winds.  At  4  A.M.  kindled  the 
nres;  the  Engineer  having  damaged  the 
safety  valve,  did  not  commence  steaming 
until  8  A.M. 

Light  variable  airs.  Blew  off  occasionally  ; 
handed  the  courses  and  small  sails ;  lowered, 
the  top  sails  down ;  braced  the  yards  sharp  up. 

Light  breeze  and  clear.    Blew  off  occasionally  , 
cleaned  the  boilers  and  flues.    At  6  A.M 
wind  falling  i^in,  got  the  steam  up. 

Light  winds  and  weather.  Found  blow-off  pipe, 
starboard  side,  foul ;  let  off  steam,  and  cleared 
it ;  cleaned  funnels  and  flues. 

Light  breeze  and  cloudy.  Clued  up  all  sails, 
and  steamed  ship  within  3  or  4  points  of  the 
wind.  Passed  the  Island  of  Ccetivy,  distant 
5  or  6  leagues. 

Light  variable  airs  and  calms.  Blew  off  occa- 
sionally. Force-pump  out  of  order.  Con- 
fined 2d  Engineer,  J.  Clark,  for  theft  and 
drunkenness. 

Light  winds  and  cloudy.  Blew  off  occasionally. 
J.  Clark  confessed  he  had  broached  a  cask 
of  beer.     Boarded  by  the  ship  "  Argus"  from 
Muscat. 
Light  variable  winds  and  clear.   Blew  off  occa- 
sionally.  Cleaned  boilers,  funnels,  and  flues. 
Several  of  the  crew  refractory. 
Light  variable  airs.     All  hands  employed  about 
the  engines,  boilers,  funnels,  &c.,  getting  up 
coals,  &c.     Crew  returned  to  their  duty. 
Light  variable  airs  and  clear.     Blew  off  occa- 
sionally.    Confined  in  irons  Thomas  Davis 
¥ot  mu\.\uo>]&  cowdvxct.    Cleaned  funnels  and 
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Itale. 

...... 

Longltuat. 

StMllB- 

Bemarkr,  Oeeurreneti,  3[e.  during  Ihe  t'ogage           ^^H 

i«W. 

0  MN. 

50  18 

"la  " 

Steady  breeze  and  clear.  Blew  off  occSBioaally.       ^H 
trimming'  ship.     Repaired  farce-pump.                  ^^H 

1  20 

58  38 

6 

Moderalc  breeze.  Al  noon,  [he  starboard  fore-  ^H 
mosE  whetl-slialt  broke  close  la  the  crank  ^H 
oucside  ;  stopped  the  engines  ;  got  the  broken  ^^| 
piece  in.                                                                 ^M 

Moderate  winds.    All  sails  Bet  i  kept  the  lar-          ^H 

1  SI 

67  U 

18 

board   engine  going ;  blew  off  occasionally. 

For  some  lime  past  used  the  condensed  aleam 
for  drinking. 
Light  winds.      Larboard  engine  working  with 

2     7 

18 

regularity;   blew  off  occasioDally  ;   cleaned           ^_ 

Ihe  boiler  :  caught  the  coadeneed  iteam  for        ^H 

2  27 

57  20 

18 

Light' airs  and  calms.     Larboard  engine  work-        ^| 
ing.  Engineer  and  CaruenlergetlingbFoken        ^^H 

Shalt  out  of  the  wheels  of  starboard  engine. 

3     0 

57  35 

20 

Light  airs  and  clear  weather.   Larboard  engine 
working.     Carpenter  making  a  wheel-shafl 
with  apar  and  iron  bolts.      Kane  evideotly 

4     0 

56  40 

ao 

LichJ'airssBd'calms.     Larboard  engine  work-        ^B 
ing.  Carpenter  on  the  new  shaft.    Liberated        ^H 

Davis  frem  conHnemeot.      Captain   Black        ^H 

able  to  leave  hla  bed.                                        ^1 

5     7 

56  22 

8 

Light  airs.     Larboard  engine  working ;  blew          ^ 
off  occasionally.     At  10  P.M.  fresh  breeie ; 

Light  airs.     At  4  finished  the  new  shaft  ;  kin- 

10 2S 

55  42 

10 

dled  the  Jiresi  found  the  wooden  shaft,  at 

8h.  30m.  100  weak  i  feed  pump  of  larboard 

1       boileichokedi  leloffsteam. 

11  43 

56  20 

B 

Light  variable  winds.    At  3  P.  M.  flnlslied  re- 

1      pairs  of  force-pump  ;  kindled  the  fires,  and 

worked  the  larboard  engine.     Midnight,  lei 

20 

12  33 

j5  35 

9 

Kloderate  breeze  and  clear.  At  lOh.  30m.  light 
airs  J  commenced  working  the  larboard  en- 
pne;  b!e»  off  occasionally,  and  refilled  boiler. 

21 

12  AS 

5<)   11 

17 

Light  airs  and  calms.     Larboard  ™gine  work- 
ine;  trimmed  the  yards  as  reijuircd  i  blew 

S2 

14     4 

57  16 

S 

Light  variable  winds.     Mr.  Watson,  2d  Mate, 
rather   better.     Larboard   engine   working ; 
Crew  trimming  aaiU,  getting  up  coals.  Sic. 

Light  winds  and  clear.  Larboard  engine  work- 

30 

IH  54 

Ii7  29 

4 

ing  ;  took  starboard  engine  down,   and  un- 
shipped the  wooden  shaft ;    blew  off  at  noon. 

M.yl 

18  32 

B8  35 

15 

Light  winds  and  weather.     Larboard  engine 
working;   at  6  A.M.  fresh  breeze;  blew  off 
Ihe  steam,  and  made  all  possible  sail. 

4 

Bombay'Hmbow. 

3 

At  6  A.M.  weighed;  kindled  the  fire,  set  the 

larboard    engine  working,  and    proceeded 

45  OcL-asions.                       Hnurs  5 1 1 

hiahec  up  Bombay  Harbour;  mooted  shin. 

and  let  off  steam. 

Tlie  SCiaiii-jiaifer,  U  ""is  appeari,  was  used  on  /orly-fivc  different  occoiiau,                             1 

^^^                 end  duTitig  a  period  t}  b\\  ItoiiTi  — a\  dai)i,l  U<nu*».^^^^^^^^^^^J 
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\nled  for  Scotland  subsequent  to  January,  1840. 


To  Robert  Lorimer,  of  Glasgow,  Brass-foimder,  for  an  improve-B 

ment  or  improvements  in  stoves,— Sealed  23cli  January- 
Miles  Berry,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66,  Chancery-lone,  Lon- 
don, ]iateat  agent,  (communicated  by  a  foreigner,  residiiu 
abroad,)  for  an  invention  or  discovery,  by  which  certain  ti 
tile  or  fibrous  plants  are  rendered  applicable  to  making  papc 
and  spinning  into  yarns,  and  weaving  into  cloth,  in  plat 
flax,  iiemp,  cotton,  and  other  fibrous  materials, 
used  for  such  purposes. — Sealed  27th  January. 
John  Jones,  of  West  field- pi  ace,  Sheffield,  for  a  new  frying  ao^ 
grilling  pan,  for  the  cooking  of  steaks,  chops,  and  other  ii 
— Sealed  29Lh  January. 
Robert  Hervey,  of  Manchester,  dry-salter,  for  certain  improve-^ 
ments  in  the  mode  of  preparing  and  purifying  alum  alumina, 
aluminous  mordaunta,  and  other  aluminous  combinations  and 
solutions,  and  the  application  of  such  iraprovementa  to  the 

purposes  of  manufacture. — .Sealed  Slat  January. 

Francis  Worrell  Stevens,  of  Chigwell,  Schoolmaster,  for  certa; 
improvements  in  apparatus  for  propelling  boats  and  otlisi 
vessels  on  water.— Sealed  1st  February. 

William  Isaac  Cookson,  of  Newcastle-iipon-Tynt 

proved  processes  or  operations  for  obtaining  copper  and  otbs^ 
metals  from  metallic  ores.^ — Sealed  3rd  February. 

George  Wilson,  of  St.  Martin's -court,  St.  Martin's-lane,  Londoi 
Btationer,   for  an  improved    paper  cutting  machine 
3rd  February. 

Miles  Berry,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  60,  Chancery-lane,  Loh^' 
don,  patent  agent,  (communicated  by  a  foreigner,  residi:^ 
abroad,)  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  making  or  manufacturing  pins  and  sticking  them  in  paper. 
— -Sealed  5lh  February. 

Godfrey  Anihony  Ermen,  of  Manchester, 

certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  spinnin 
doubling,   or   twisting   cotton,    flax,    wool,  or  other  I 
materials  ;  part  of  which  iinprovemenls  are  applicable 
inery  in  general, — Sea\cA  5*.\i^s^ 


James  Capple  Miller,  of  Manchester,  for  certain  improvements 
in  printing  calicoes,  muslias,  and  other  fabrics. — Sealed  7th 

John  Alexander  Philip  de  Val  Marino,  of  17,  Clifford-street, 
London,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
and  in  the  apparatus  employed  for  consuming  gas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  producing  light. 

John  Francis  Victor  Fahien,  of  King-street,  London,  (communi- 
cated by  a  foreigner,  residing  abroad,)  for  improvements  in 
pumps. — Sealed  13th  February. 

Jonathan  Fell,  of  Workington,  iu  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
ship-builder,  for  irnproveiTientB  in  building  ships  and  other 
vessels — Sealed  12th  February. 

John  Reynolds,  of  Victoria  Hotel,  Euston-aquare,  London,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. — Sealed  12th  Fe- 
bruary. 

Henry  Finkus,  late  of  Pensylvania,  now  of  79,  Oxford- street, 
London,  for  improvements  in  inland  transit;  some  of  which 
improvements  are  applicable  to,  and  may  be  combined  with 
an  improved  method  of,  or  apparatus  for  communicating  and 
transmitting  or  extending  motive  power,  by  means  whereof 
carriages  or  wagons  may  be  propelled  on  railways  or  roads, 
and  vessels  may  be  propelled  on  canals. — Sealed  1 9th  February. 
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To  Moses  Poole,  of  Liiicoln's-inn,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  pumps  for  raising  and  forcing  water  and  other 
fluids,  being  a  communication. — Sealed  30th  January — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

"William  Brockedon,  of  Gueen-square,  Middlesex,  Esq., 
for  improvements  in  the  means  of  retaining  fluids  in  bottles, 
decanters,  and  other  vessels, — Sealed  31st  January  —  G 
months  for  inrolment. 


Philippe  Marie  Moindron,  of  Bedford-place,  Russelfr 
square,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
furnaces,  and  in  boilers,  being  a  communication, — Sealed 
Slst  January — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Cubitt,  of  Graj's-inn-road,  buOdcr,  for  an  im 
provement  or  improvements  in  roofing, — Sealed  31st  Jan^J 
uary — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Crofton  William  Moat,  of  Thistle-grove,  Brompton,  Esq.^l 
for  a  new  and  improved  method  of  applying  steam  powea 
to  carrijigcs  on  ordinary  roads. — Sealed  5th  February— '■ 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Wilkinson  Steele,  and  Patrick  Sandei-son  Steele,  manu-^ 
iacturing  and  furnishing  ironmongers,  of  Grcorge-street, 
Edinburgh,  for  improvements  in  kitchen  ranges  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  apparatus  for  raising  the  temperature  of 
water  for  baths  and  other  uses. — Sealed  5th  February— J 
6  months  for  inrolment.  ■ 

William  Isaac  Cookson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Esq.,  ■ 
for  certtun  improved  processes  or  operations  for  obtaining 
copper  and  other  metals  from  metallic  ores. — Sealed  5th 
February—  6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Myerscough,  of  Little  Bolton,  Lancaster,  n 
nager,  and  William  Sykes,  of  Manchester,  macbine-makeij 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  looms  fdE 
weaving  or  producing  a  new  or  improved  manufacture  o 
fabrics ;  and  also  in  the  arrangement  of  machinery  to  pr(>3 
duce  other  descriptions  of  woven  goods  or  fabrics. — S'ealei 
5th  February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Samuel  Carson,  of  Caroline-street,  Coles-hill,  Eatuni 
square,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  will 
di^wing  air  or  vapours. — Sealed  5th  February — 6  month 
for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Needham  Taylor,  of  Plymouth,  a  post  capta 
ia  the  royal  navy,  for  improvements  in  steam  boats  i 
vessels,  making  applicable  the  power  of  the  steam  e 
to  new  and  useful  purposes  of  navigation. — Sealed 
February — 6  months  for  inrolment.- 
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John  Wertheimer,  of  West-street,  Finsbury-circus, 
printer,  for  certtiin  improvements  in  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  and  liquids,  being  a  communication. — 
Sealed  8th  February — 6  montlis  for  inrolment. 

Robert  Beart,  of  Godm  an  cheater,  miller,  for  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  filtering  fluids.^ — Sealed  8th  Feb- 
ruary— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Amand  Deplanque,  of  Lisle,  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
hut  now  residing  in  Leicester-square,  gentlenian,  for  im- 
provements in  looms  for  weaving,  being  a  communication. 
— Sealed  8th  February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Edmund  Rudge,  juii.,  of  Tewkesbury,  tanner,  for  a  new 
method  or  methods  of  obtaining  power  for  locomotive  and 
other  purposes,  and  of  applying  the  same. — Sealed  8th 
February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

James   Hancock,  of  Gloucester-place,  Walworth,   for  a 
method  of  forming  a  fabric  or  fabrics,  applicable  to  vai-ious 
:    uses,   by   combining    caoutchouc,   or   certain    compounds 
5,   thereof,  with  wood,  whalebone,  or  other  fibrous  materials, 
I    vegetable  or  animal,  manufactured  or  prepared  for   that 
:|   purpose,  or  with  metallic  substances,  manufactured  or  pre- 
J. ,  pared. — Scaled  8th  February — 6  months  for  inrohnent. 
^  .      George  Eugene  Magnus,  of  Maiichester,   merchant,  for 
certain   improvements   in   manufacturing,    i>olishing,   and 
finishing  slate,  and  in  the  application  of  the  same  to  do- 
mestic and  other  useful  purposes- — Sealed  8th  February — 
6  months  for  inrolment. 

Robert  Willis,  of  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  clerk, 
for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  weighing. — Sealed  12th 
February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

David  Napier,  of  York-road,  Lambeth,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  projectiles. — Sealed  12tli 
February — G  months  for  inrolment. 

Antoine  Blanc,  of  Paris,  merchant,  and  Theophile  Ger- 
vais  Bazille,  of  Rouen,  merchant,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacturing  or  producing  soda  and  other  articles 
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obtained  by  or  from  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  at\ 
chloride  of  sodium, — Sealed  12th  February — 6  months  fb 
inrolment. 

Thomas  Robineon  Williams,  of  Cheapside,  gentlei 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen, 
and  other  fabric  or  fabrics,  of  which  wool  or  fur  forms 
principal  component  part,  and  in  the  machinery  employed 
for  effecting  that  object, — Sealed  14th  February — 6  mom 
for  inrolment. 

Joseph  Clarke,  of  Boston,  printer,  for  improvementa 
piano-fortfiB. — Sealed  14th  February — 6  months  for 
rolment. 

Gerard  Ralston,  of  Tokenlio use-yard,  merchant,  for  im^ 
provements  in  rolling  puddle  balls  or  other  masses  of  iron, 
being  a  communication. — Sealed  22nd  February — 6  months 
for  inrolment. 

Richard  Cuerton,  jun.,  of  Percy-street,  Middlesex,  bi 
founder,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  comici 
mouldings,  and  window  sashes,  being  a  communication. 
Sealed  23nd  February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Kerr,  of  Forecrofts,  Dunse,  in  the  county 
Berwick,  Esq.,  for  a  new  and  improved  mortar  or  cemei 
for  building ;  also  for  mouldings,  castings,  statuary,  tiles^^ 
pottery.  Imitations  of  soft  and  hard  rocks,  and  other  useful 
purposes;    and  which  mortar  or  cement  is  applicable 
manure  for  promoting  vegetation  and  destroying 
insects. — Sealed  22nd  Februaiy — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Wdliam  Cook,  of  King-street,  Regent-street,  coach- 
maker,  for  improvements  in  carriages. — Scaled  22nd  Fe- 
bruary— 6  months  for  inrolment.  ■  I 

John  Hanson,  of  Huddersfield,  engineer,  for  certain  inw 
provements  in  meters  for  measuring  volumes  of  gas,  water, 
and  other  fluids,  when  passed  through  them ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  cocks  or  valves,  applicable  to  such  pur- 
poses.— Sealed  22nd  February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Winsor,  of  Rnthbone-place,  artists'  colounnanj 
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for  a  certain  method  or  certain  methods  of  preserving  and 
using  colours. — Sealed  22nd  February — 6  months  for  in- 
rolment. 

Job  Cutler,  of  Lady  Poole-lane,  Birmingham,  gentleman, 
and  Thomas  Gregory  Hancock,  of  Highgate,  Birmingham, 
aforesaid,  mechanist,  for  an  improved  method  of  cutting 
corks,  and  constructing  the  necks  of  bottles. — Sealed  22nd 
February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

William  Brindley,  of  Northwood-street,  Birmingham, 
for  improvements  in  apparatus  employed  in  pressing  cotton, 
wool,  and  goods  of  various  descriptions. — Sealed  25th  Fe- 
bruary— 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Huckvale,  of  Over  Norton,  Oxford,  farmer,  for 
improvements  in  ploughs.  —  Sealed  25th  February  —  6 
months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Farmer,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  near  Acton, 
Middlesex,  Esq.,  for  improvements  in  treating  pyrites  to 
obtain  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  products. — Sealed 
25th  February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

John  Wilson,  of  Liverpool,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  for 
an  improvement  or  improvements  in  the  process  or  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing  the  carbonate  of  soda. — Sealed 
25th  February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Richard  Kingdon,  of  Gothic  House,  Stockwell,  surgeon, 
for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  support  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  correction  of  curvatures  and 
other  distortions  of  the  spine  of  the  human  body. — Sealed 
25th  February — 6  months  for  inrolment. 

Thomas  Milner,  of  Liverpool,  safety-box  manufacturer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  boxes,  safes,  or  other  deposi- 
tories, for  the  protection  of  papers  or  other  materials  from 
fire. — Sealed  26th  February — 6  months  for  inrolment* 

William  Morrett  Williams,  of  Bedford-place,  Commer- 
cial-road, professor  of  mathematics,  for  an  improved  lock 
and  key. — Sealed  27th  February — 6  monthi^  foi;  inrolment. 
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1            „_   „    J, 

D.    n.    H. 

I     '     '  Clock  before  the  sun,  12m.  34s. 

—     '  Jupiter  R.  A.  15h.  5m.  dec,  16. 

—       DiiBcsSh.  58DI.  M, 

7.S. 

—       UpflMegmer.  lOh.  3m.  M. 

—      Saturn  R.  A.17li.  24m.  de<^  21. 

—       D«,u2h.  17m.  A. 

42,  S. 

21  4*  Her:  inconj.  will,  ihe&diff.  of 

—      Georg.  R.  A.  23Ii.  Urn.  dee.  fi. 

4i."s. 

dec.  1.60.  S. 

—      Mereury  passes  mer.  Ih.  11m. 

4    4    S  Ecliptic  oonj.  or  •  new  moon 

—      Venus  pauea  mer.  22h.  6m. 

4    a  19  Ustalioniry. 

10    4   ginconj.  withtheDdiffofdec. 

—      Mars  passes  mer.  Oh.  SOm. 

—       Jupiter  passes  mer.  ISh.  22m. 

2.  38.  8. 

—       Saturn  paaseamer.  J7h.  40m. 

18     4  31  Ecliptic  oppo.  or  O  full  moon 

17  62  i; '8  first  satl.  will  im. 

Occul  y.  Virginisim.  lOb.  Im. 

30    6  ^iiicanj.withthe!)dia:ordee. 

19              JmiogreuteatHel.  Lat.  3. 

8.  4.  S. 

20              Clock  before  the  sun,  7m.  34s. 

S                aock  before  the  lun,  11m.  42g. 

—       !)rise»9h.  23m.  A. 

—        ])n«!B6ii.  57m.  M. 

—        D  pastes  mer.  Ih.  22m.  M. 

—       Bpasaesroer.  Ih.  lim.  A. 

—        DselaSh.  22m.  M. 

—       B«ew7h.  50m.  A. 

0  41  0  enters  Aries,  Spring  tm- 

6    8  31  Her  :  in  coiij.  wilh  llio  © 

,                7  ai         D  in  Periffee 

8  19   §RTeate.stelong.  18.31,B. 

•               9              Pallm  gTBBieat  hel.  1b(.  N. 

16     8  Ti's  first  satl.  will  im. 

1     S    Sin  the  ascending  node. 

21  22  52  1{i"=oni.withlheIlditF.ofd«!. 

la          Sinconj.wilh^diffof  decO. 

6.  33.  N. 

49.  N. 

23     7           Din  Apogee. 

10             Clock  before  the  son,  lOm.  27». 

22  2a    g  greatest  Hel,  Lat.  N. 

—        prises  Km.  478.  M. 

12  32  Tl's  second  sstt.  will  im. 

—        0  pMses  mer.  fim.  43a.  A. 

24  15  27  Binconj.witlltbel)difi-.ofdec, 

—        Sletslm.  43s.  M. 

8.  32.  N. 

11     B    Bin  a  or  first  quarter, 
11     B  43  binDwiththe® 
IS  14  14  i'B  first  sfttLwiUim. 

25              Clock  before  the  xuo,  fist.  2s. 

—       ])  rises  2h.  4m.  M.                  .— 

—        a  passes  mar.  fih,  18m.  M,      ■ 

14  31   §in  Perihelion 

-        D  sets  8h.  31m.  M.            '     M 

—       becol  39  Caneri  im.   16h.  *2m. 

20    6  42   Q  in  D  or  last  quarter          ^M 

em.  16b.  55m. 

27  13  10  ^'9  third  salt,  will  im.          ^ 

IJ                Occul    a  Leonis   ira.  7h.   10m. 

14  22  l;'a  third  astt-willem.             " 

em.  Sli.  21m. 

28    7    6   5  stationary 

J7              Mercury  R.  A.  Oh.  52m.  dec.  7. 
,                                         26.  if. 

29  12  30  li-s  firat  satL  will  im. 

30              Clock  before  the  atin,  4m.  30». 

\ —       VenuB  R.  A.  Sib.  45m.dec.  14. 

—       Brisesib.  3Gm.  M. 

^H 

—        B  passes  mer.  9!i.  29ni.  H.  ■ 

^^m         —      MaraR.A.0b.31m.dec.2.4I.N. 

—        Dsets2b.  31m.  A. 

^^M           —       VeatalLA.   IGh.  9m.  ilec.   11. 

14  55  Tl'E  second  satt.  wUl  im. 

^H 

^^■i          —       JunoR.  A.31i.-I0m.dec.8.7.  N. 

21  50   5  in  coDJ.  with  B  diff  of  dec.  I, 

^^B           _       Pallas  R.  A,  ISh.  52m.  dec.  10 

47,  S, 

^^H 

—      Occul  A  Aquaru  im.  ISh.  Sm. 

^^H          —      Ceres  R.  A.  i9h.  2B<n.  dec.  23. 

31  10  26  Her:  incotij.  with  theBdiffof 

^^K 

dec  2.  1.  S. 
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